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SKY-LINE INN 


I 


A SMALL, brown-faced man of middle years, with a 
pointed beard, bristling mustache, and black eyes of pe- 
culiar sharpness, was sitting by the side of a winding road 
in the foothills of the High Sierras of California, his chin 
resting on his clasped hands, his gaze on the pine-clad 
slope beyond the highway. Small and spare, he managed 
to convey, even when seated, an impression of great bod- 
ily vigor, of being always on the point of swift move- 
ment. Face and figure were unusual enough in a region 
of big, clean-shaven men, and were made even more so by 
his extraordinary costume, which consisted of golf-stock- 
ings, the blue-gray breeches of a French soldier, an old 
velvet jacket of the sort made familiar by portraits of 
Stevenson, and one of those flaring, vizorless white caps, 
the badge of the chef the world over. 

Set upon the slope at his back stood a building which 
matched him better than it did its surroundings, almost 
as surprising at the turn of an unfrequented road as a 
cathedral or a twelve-story office building would have 
been. That it was intended for a wayside inn there could 
be no doubt, yet it had no business with telephone wires 
stretching from one of its corners, nor the scars of auto 
tires in the dust of the road which ran before its doors: 
rather should one of Dumas’s plumed heroes been sliding 
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from his smoking horse in its courtyard. Built in the form 
of a wide and shallow letter ‘‘U,” the wings narrow and 
sharp-roofed with overhanging upper floors and half-tim- 
bered walls, a brick-paved court before the heavy, brass- 
studded door of the central portion, it looked like a bit of 
medizval France blown to its present site by some tre- 
mendous west-bound hurricane. 

Man and building served to explain and justify each 
other, and a closer look at the latter gave some reason for 
the brooding expression on the innkeeper’s face. One did 
not need to see the blank pages of the register to guess at 
the empty chambers and cold ovens. There was about the 
inn an air of settled quiet, a lack of pleasant bustle. No 
smoke rose from the kitchen chimney, none of the win- 
dows were open, no human figure was in sight save the 
lonely one seated on the bank, in whose face the whole 
tale was as easily read as guessed from the appearance of 
his house. 

There came presently to his ears the sound of a distant 
car climbing the long grade, but still hidden from sight by 
a curve in the road. Instantly the brooding figure woke 
to life. He leaped to his feet with that swiftness of move- 
ment of which he had given promise, knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and thrust it into the pocket of the velvet 
jacket, whisked off the white cap and flung it behind a 
convenient boulder, ran one hand through his stiff brush 
of iron-gray hair and with the other twisted the bris- 
tling mustache to an even brisker and more assertive 
angle. 

These movements were accompanied by a change of ex- 
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pression as complete as it was sudden. One instant he was 
the picture of despair, the next a figure of such lively and 
compelling cheerfulness that he seemed to transform the 
very air of his surroundings, fairly banishing the deserted 
atmosphere which had emanated from the silent build- 
ing. He accomplished this miracle without actually doing 
anything except get to his feet and remove his white cap, 
and yet the intimations of his whole bearing were com- 
pletely altered. He had seemed idle, had given the im- 
pression that he had been sitting there for hours smoking 
his pipe (which happened to be perfectly true!), but now 
appeared one who had left tremendous labors to hurry 
down to the side of the road, and must return to them the 
instant the approaching car had passed. 

It swung suddenly around the curve, a huge, glittering 
car of royal blue, radiating an air of wealth and luxury. 
Its polished metal-work shone in the mountain sunlight, 
the expensive trunks and bags strapped to its luggage- 
carrier matched the clothes and leisurely air of the six 
men and women who lolled against its thick cushions. 

The bearing of the bearded man as the car passed might 
have served as a model to all the innkeepers of the earth. 
He bowed to the tourists, but in the act was neither pre- 
sumption nor servility. He saluted them, offered them 
the comforts of his house, but did not press them. They 
might see in his salutation an invitation or God-speed, as 
they were minded. They did not seem to see either. If 
they marked his figure at all, they gave no sign. The car 
passed in a swirl of dust, the smooth purr of a twelve- 
cylinder engine, a chatter of high-pitched voices; a noisy 
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instant, then nothing but settling dust and an odor of 
burned gases. 

For an instant the innkeeper stared gloomily at the 
spot where the car had vanished; then a hard glitter came 
into his bright eyes as he dropped one hand into the 
pocket of his jacket. 

““Sacré nom d’une pipe, but I will do it!” he muttered. 

He produced a small box of dark gray cardboard with a 
green label on its cover, opened the flap and poured out a 
handful of tacks. They were very large and vicious-look- 
ing tacks, of the sort one never uses one’s self, but always 
finds driven into the carpets laid by others. ‘Their instant 
and complete effectiveness — on automobile tires, for ex- 
ample! — could not be doubted. He eyed them thought- 
fully, and glanced up and down the empty road. 

‘““A dozen should do it,” he muttered aloud. ‘Not, 
one sees, directly in front of the inn, but at some distance 
— not so far as to fail of result nor so close as to arouse 
suspicion.” 

He took several steps toward the road, then stopped 
short and flung up his head with an air of vigorous de- 
cision. 

“No!” he exclaimed. “I ama Gélas, and no Gélas has 
ever brought dishonor upon his name or his house. Am I 
or am I not a highwayman? Clearly lam not! Iama 
cook; and I shall die without bringing discredit upon my 
profession, even though it be from starvation as now 
seems likely!” 

His further reflections — bitter again judged by the 
glance which he flung up the road — were interrupted. 
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The figure of a woman, shading her eyes against the 
morning sun, appeared on the terrace. 

“Théophile!”’ she called. 

The voice had not the shrill sharpness of the virago, 
yet possessed a quality which hinted that its owner was 
accustomed to receive instant attention. The innkeeper 
gave a slight start, picked up his discarded cap, and 
walked up the slope toward her. From the corner of his 
eye he observed that the skirted figure did not vanish, 
but remained stationary, awaiting his approach. He 
sighed, almost inaudibly. 

““Now there will be talk,’ he muttered, ‘‘and I have 
small heart for it.” 

“Did you suppose,”’ inquired the lady as Théophile 
reached the courtyard, ‘“‘that the fowls had learned over- 
night to feed themselves?” 

The innkeeper looked at his wife with a mixture of af- 
fection and shrewd calculation, as one who at once loves 
well, but understands thoroughly. She was a handsome, 
sturdily built woman, her black hair as yet untouched by 
gray, high-colored, bright-eyed as her husband. There 
was more than mere firmness in her square chin, but a — 
promise of quick relenting in the pleasant mouth. __ 

By virtue of long experience Théophile was an accurate 
judge of his wife’s inner state, and chose his words accord- 
ing to the occasion. 

“Céleste,” he said, disregarding her question, “I have 
been thinking!” 

“Beyond a doubt,” she commented dryly. “Perhaps 
you can continue to do so while feeding the hens.” 
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He did not argue the point, but entered the house, 
passed through the depressingly empty dining-room and 
silent kitchen, and out into the yard behind. Here were 
neat outbuildings and a populous hen-yard, whose inmates 
greeted the little man’s appearance with a noisy clamor 
of welcome and complaint. He fed them absent-mind- 
edly, and presently forgot to scatter grain and stood with 
the half-empty basin within their reach. Only the rattle 
of their beaks against the bottom aroused him. 

“‘Gluttons and robbers!” he exclaimed with an air of 
ferocity which failed to frighten them, then grinned 
cheerfully through his beard. ‘‘ Eh bien, it is just as well 
that Céleste did not accompany me,” he said, “‘as absent- 
mindedness does not please her.” 

He walked into the kitchen, where Madame Gélas was 
busy among the immaculate rows of shining pots and 
pans, dropped into a chair, cast one look at the depress- 
ing evidences of idleness in a room which was to have 
been the scene of such ceaseless activity, and opened his 
lips to speak. But he had paused too long; the word was 
now with Madame. 

“Did you scatter the tacks?” she asked, without 
looking at him. 

His mustache fairly bristled with indignation. 

“Ts it a thing I would be likely to do?” he demanded 
coldly. 

Céleste shrugged her plump shoulders. 

‘“A question of honor, I supppose?”’ she suggested. 

“ Naturally!” 

“Then what did you do, may one ask?” 
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“Nothing.” 

She set down an already spotless pan which she had 
been scouring, the better to speak her mind fully. 

“‘How long, may one inquire, is this to go on? Do you 
expect to make our fortune with empty beds and the 
tables piled in the corner of the salle a manger ?” 

“Patience —”’ began Théophile, but got no farther. 

“Bah! I detest that word!” she interrupted. “I am, 
I think, as patient as the next, but I do not see that itis a 
quality which one can either eat or sell. It is now more 
than six weeks that you have begged me to be patient 
and promised a multitude of guests. I have held my 
tongue, but I do not see the guests. Do not again, Théo- 
phile, speak that detestable word!” 

“Light of my life, I had no such intention!”’ he assured 
her, 

“Then perhaps you will tell me what is to be done?” 

There was more than withering sarcasm in the tone; it 
held a hint of hope, as though, for all her complaints, she 
had much faith in the man who sat before her. Sorry as 
seemed their present state, she believed that Théophile 
would find a way out, although she would have bitten off 
her tongue rather than make the admission in his pres- 
ence. This was due less to stubbornness than a firm con- 
viction that her husband’s wits worked best under the 
spur of unflagging opposition. She watched him closely, 
and was cheered to see the light of battle beginning to 
sparkle in his eye. 

“One moment!” he exclaimed suddenly, and leaping 
from his chair he dashed out of the room. 
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Madame was not one to waste time. She scrubbed and 
scoured industriously while she heard her husband rum- 
maging about in different parts of the building. He re- 
entered the room as suddenly as he had gone out of it, 
stopped before her and exclaimed in triumph — 

ce V oila f 3% 

In his hand was an extraordinary-looking object. It 
was the figure of a soldier, perhaps three feet high, carved 
of wood and dressed in a queer costume, a composite of 
the uniforms worn by the Allies during the war. It had 
once been painted in bright colors, which had been 
scorched and blackened by fire, and had evidently been 
hung from a hook, as a screw-eye was fixed in its wooden 
helmet. Céleste regarded it coldly, her hands on her 
hips, her head flung back. 

“That!” she exclaimed scornfully. 

The innkeeper looked at once injured and angry. 

“But yes!” he cried. ‘Is it not the inn-sign which was 
the cause of all our former prosperity? Were we not down 
almost to the last franc when my brain gave birth to the 
idea of this sign? Is it not true that from the instant he 
was hung before our door, back there in France, a stream 
of money poured in upon us? Was he not the one thing 
saved when our house burned? And when, upon the ad- 
vice of Monsieur Payne, we came to America, did he not 
produce dollars as once he had produced francs? Did or 
did not all these things happen? — Ah, you are silent! 
And yet when I display him you exclaim ‘That!’ in 
a tone which would have rendered me furious had it 
not broken my heart. Perhaps you would have me seize 
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the axe and fashion this sacred relic into fuel for your 
fire?” 

He paused from sheer lack of breath, and Céleste, who 
was as skilled in meeting his fiery moods as he was versed 
in judging her mental processes, said quietly — 

“Supposing all this is true, what shall you do with him?” 

“T shall erect a post and hang him close to the road 
where all who pass may see.” 

She made no comment on-this, but looked at the bat- 
tered and smoke-stained figure with the condemning eye 
of the remorseless housekeeper. 

“He is of a dirtiness!”’ she exclaimed, reaching for the 
figure with one hand and a pan of water with the other. 
‘Some soap and a few exertions — ” 

But Théophile whisked his treasure out of her reach. 

“‘ Mille tonnerres, no!” he shouted. “I would as soon 
dream of burning my uniform and medals as of effacing 
his honorable scars!”’ 

“Anything as filthy as that will reflect discredit upon 
the house,”’ she insisted. 

But Théophile was already soaring above the reach of 
such sordid considerations. 

“What folly!” he exclaimed, turning upon the battered 
signboard a look that was a positive caress. “And to 
think that he might have been erected six weeks ago in- 
stead of to-day!— Where is a hammer?” 

Céleste ignored the question. She had an earth-bound 
skepticism which would not be silent, even though it had 
been beaten down time and again by her husband’s vault- 
ing faith in his lucky star. 
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“Only le bon Dieu can make me believe that hanging a 
piece of scorched wood to a post will cause people to 
travel by different roads,” she maintained. 

Théophile simply glared at her. There were moments 
when her inability to accompany the swift flights of his 
soaring spirit was a great trial. Thrice he opened his lips 
to speak, and thrice closed them, recognizing the futility 
of argument. 

“‘Tf I remain here I shall go mad,” he said desperately. 
“Quickly, show me the hammer and nails and let me 
go!” 

‘They are where they have always been,” she told him 
patiently, and continued her work calmly and without 
paying him the least attention while he hunted madly for 
his tools in all the wrong places, but, when he finally found 
them and rushed out of the house like a small human tor- 
nado, she went to the window and watched his terrific ex- 
ertions with a twelve-foot pole and a long-handled shovel 
with only affection and pride in her dark eyes. 

Her attitude toward Théophile was indeed peculiar. 
She worshiped him, and yet considered him an ever-pres- 
ent thorn in her flesh and trial to her spirit. It had been 
so almost from the day of their first encounter, when 
Céleste (then the Widow Blouin) had stood in the door of 
her none too prosperous inn near Paris and seen Théo- 
phile, slowly convalescing from a Mauser bullet-hole in 
his leg, drop half fainting in the dust of the road almost at 
her threshold, because his indomitable spirit had forced 
his injured leg on too long a walk from the hospital. 

Fate had clearly designed them for each other. Stout 
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warrior as he had proved himself (though his actual posi- 
tion had been merely that of cook to a company of line 
infantry), Théophile was above all else a cook, and lost 
no time in making the revelation to the buxom and kind- 
hearted widow whose wine had restored him. An alliance 
between them was not merely demanded by their quickly 
aroused affections, but by the dictates of a common 
thriftiness. With Théophile in the kitchen and Céleste 
at the cash-box, the inn prospered amazingly, and before 
the fire which put an end to this period of their adven- 
tures, they had not merely won to prosperity, but the 
little man had served as mazre of the adjoining village. 
After this disaster, the pair had taken the advice of 
Hugh Payne, an American painter who had often been 
their guest and acquired a high regard for their virtues; 
they had come to America, and for a summer had con- 
ducted a wayside hostelry on one of the automobile ar- 
teries leading into the Adirondacks. But Théophile pos- 
sessed too restless an industry to be content with four 
months of work and eight of hibernation, and had been 
ready enough to accept his friend’s advice for a second 
time when Payne (who was ever on the move and prowl- 
ing about unfrequented corners of all countries) discov- 
ered the queer inn among the California foothills. 
Céleste had from the outset opposed this move, as she 
invariably set herself against all departures from settled 
habit, and gloomily prophesied certain disaster, for all 
she had so often witnessed the triumph of her husband’s 
optimism. This time the course of events had fairly jus- 
tified her forebodings. The inn (which they had got for a 
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song because it had failed) had been built by a man whose 
artistic ideas had been far in advance of his commercial 
astuteness. It was a triumph of architecture, complete 
in every detail — and built in the wrong place! It lay a 
dozen miles off the beaten track over which passed the 
steady stream of tourist traffic, on a side road which sel- 
dom carried a dozen cars a day. As she had said, six weeks 
had passed since they took possession of the place, and 
not a guest had darkened their doorway! 

But despair was an emotion which Théophile rarely 
experienced, and against whose approach he fought with 
all the strength of his stout heart. The instant he saw the 
inn, he declared it perfect, and his faith in the essential 
justice of things would not let him believe that failure was 
possible in surroundings which seemed designed for his 
perfect contentment. In time, he insisted, business was 
bound to come, and his spirits continued high when day 
followed day and no traveler sought their roof. 

Céleste’s sustained talk of ruin was due to no morbid 
satisfaction in proving herself a sound prophet; there was 
no such sourness of the spirit in her. She had the in- 
grained super-caution of the peasant, and experience had 
taught her that, unless she acted as a check upon him, her 
husband was capable of the most extravagant excesses. 
Yet, though her nature prompted her to oppose most of 
his projects and to see only folly in his most ambitious 
schemes, she had at the bottom of her heart a faith in his 
powers almost as firm as his own in his good fortune. She 
had seen him emerge triumphant again and again when it 
seemed that there was no hope of a successful issue, and 
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she knew that he was invariably at his best when the 
skies were darkest. 

So now, although she was perfectly sincere in condemn- 
ing the hanging of the “‘ Allied Soldier” as so much futile 
madness, she nevertheless welcomed with a sense of re- 
lief the spirit in which Théophile went about it. During 
the first of the guestless days he had busied himself about 
the place at all sorts of odd jobs, made almost daily trips 
into the neighboring village of Malaca, some twelve miles 
distant, and carried himself with jaunty pride before the 
inhabitants of that hamlet, who, though sorry for him, 
told him with engaging frankness that no miracle could 
save him from utter ruin. But with the passage of days 
even his confidence had begun to weaken, despair had 
fastened upon him, and into his eyes had crept a look 
which wrung Céleste’s heart. ‘Had he set about the set- 
ting up of the signpost in that same heavy spirit, she 
would have felt that this time surely their luck had de- 
serted them, but his fiery outburst had proved that his 
dauntless courage was far from crushed, so she watched 
him from the window — as he toiled as though the lash 
of a relentless slave-driver was upon his shoulders — with 
as much hope as affection in her face. 

Presently (he had too little patience to be a good car- 
penter) his hammer fell squarely upon his thumb, and 
was promptly flung a dozen yards away while Théophile 
stamped upon the ground and further relieved himself by 
unrestrained speech. Céleste cocked her head to hear the 
better. 

“Now, grace @ Dieu, he is swearing in French!” she ex- 
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claimed, and went back to her work with a lighter 
heart. 

Twenty minutes later a transformed Théophile rushed 
into the house and led her out onto the terrace, from 
which, with a superb gesture, he pointed out the “Allied 
Soldier” swinging in the breeze from his freshly erected 
post. 

‘Regard, then, the sign of our restored fortunes!” he 
cried. 

“But what has happened to restore them?” 

“Nothing has exactly happened, but events are im- 
pending. Do not ask me how I know it. Enough that I 
do. Even when that thrice-accursed hammer was de- 
stroying my thumb, I knew it; I was gay in the midst of 
my anguish! This instant I shall drive into the village to 
see what it Is.”’ 

Madame viewed with disfavor the strangely assorted 
garments of his costume. 

“You cannot go like that,”’ she told him. 

Théophile’s height was a scant five feet six, and yet, 
when he drew himself up as he did now, he managed some- 
how to look a giant. 

“Mille diables!’’ he cried, ‘‘must you live to be a 
thousand years old to learn that I am superior to any 
clothes or lack of them?” 

A moment later he whizzed down the drive in the little 
car which he described as his ‘‘Henri of tin,” took the 
turn into the road on two wheels, and shot out of sight 
as though such things as mountain grades had no place 
in his philosophy. 
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“He is, of course, quite mad,”’ Céleste observed com- 
placently, “but without doubt the most admirable crea- 
ture alivel”’ 


II 


WHEN Théophile drove away from his hostelry (known 
locally as the “Sky-Line Inn,” thanks to its builder, 
whose taste in names was more fanciful than accurate, 
since the building was neither on the sky-line nor any- 
where near it), he carried as light a heart as though in- 
stead of a battered inn-sign he had found a pot of gold, 
big enough to safeguard the future against all possible 
disasters. It was here that the little man so far surpassed 
most visionaries: his faith in his own inspirations was so 
boundless that in most cases he managed to turn his 
shimmering dreams into hard realities before he was 
through with them. He headed for Malaca just as sure 
that his luck had turned as though the cars of wealthy 
guests already filled his garage. 

He thoroughly liked going into the village. The na- 
tives, although, to the end of their days, they would con- 
tinue to regard him as a foreigner and therefore not quite 
as themselves, had been won by his ready tongue, never- 
failing good spirits, and unhesitating willingness to sub- 
scribe to their own extravagant opinions of their sun- 
baked, unlovely little community. And they were 
genuinely sorry for the financial débacle which they saw 
looming ahead of him, even though the fact that he 
would have to buy most of his supplies of them if he 
succeeded may have had a little to do with this feeling. 

According to his custom he drove straight to the El 
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Dorado Billiard Parlor, where beat the true heart of Ma- 
laca’s civic life. The hour of his arrival was unwontedly 
early, and the big room was tenanted only by a fat and 
dirty man half asleep behind the soft-drink counter, and 
a slim, sleek, unhealthy-looking youth in leather puttees, 
riding-breeches, and a silk shirt of violent hue and pat- 
tern, who was practicing massé shots at a table in the 
far corner. 

This was “Curly”? Brown, billiard player extraordin- 
ary, in spite of his youth recognized head of the local 
sporting fraternity, and an authority upon all those feat- 
ures of the world of sport inseparably bound up with 
gambling. Théophile was drawn to him solely through 
curiosity, never in his wide experience having encountered 
another human being of this queer stripe. : 

At sight of the innkeeper, “Curly” laid aside his cue 
and crooked an inviting finger. 

“Say, Mr. Jayla, do you want to pick up a few hun- 
dred dead easy?” he asked when Théophile reached his 
side. 

““Comment!” exclaimed the little man in astonishment. 
“T do not understand you.” 

“Tt’s like this,” the gambler told him, and plunged at 
once into detailed explanations. 

The tale he unfolded was the merest commonplace of 
those grubby realms of dishonesty and double-dealing in 
which he lived, but in such matters Théophile was the 
merest child, and had no experience which fitted him for 
sorting the real meat of the narrative from the maze of 
gambler’s argot (perfectly incomprehensible to him) be- 
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neath which it was hidden. To do ‘‘Curly” justice, he 
had no intention of deceiving his hearer. So warped and 
twisted a thing was his own code of ethics that he did not 
dream that a man in Théophile’s predicament, with the 
shadow of approaching failure already fallen across his 
path, might object on principle to such a chance as was 
being set before him. 

Stripped of its pool-room slang, the young fellow’s 
story was this: There had risen to sudden prominence a 
pugilist whose obvious Latin origin did not prevent him 
from waging his battles under the name of Battling 
Hogan. A succession of fistic nonentities had succumbed 
to his blows, he had engaged in more pretentious battles, 
conquered again, and was now being seriously regarded 
as a championship possibility in the light-heavyweight 
division. But though dizzy fame and bright laurels might 
await him, Mr. Hogan was still so new to the experience 
of having dollars flow into his purse that he was ready to 
fight anybody anywhere provided he was paid anything 
like a respectable sum for his efforts. 

Now Malaca, though small, was a very hotbed of en- 
thusiastic adherents of the prize ring, and close enough to 
the city of Sacramento so that there was never any doubt 
of packing the old dance-hall which did service as an 
arena. So it had been arranged that, just a week hence, 
the redoubtable Hogan would appear in the local ring. He 
would be accompanied, as a matter of course, by a host of 
admirers from his native Oakland, whose one consuming 
desire would be to bet upon their champion the money 
with which their pockets would be bulging. 
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“And every cent of their coin,’’ declared “Curly” with 
great enthusiasm, “will stay right here in Malaca when 
they go back!” 

Théophile’s brow was wrinkled with perplexity. 

“But how,” he demanded, “‘if this Monsieur Hogan is 
so terrible, can they possibly lose their money?” 

“Curly” plunged deeper into congenial enlightenment. 
According to the laws of California, boxing matches are 
limited to four rounds of three minutes each. If one 
gentleman can pound another into insensibility before 
the expiration of that time, well and good; if not, then the 
worst mauled gladiator and his backers may derive such 
satisfaction as they can from the fact that he is still upon 
his feet at the conclusion of the fourth round. For a pu- 
gilistic stripling to endure those twelve minutes of ham- 
mering at the hands of a recognized expert without 
being knocked out was something of an achievement for 
the former, and it was upon this prevalent attitude on the 
part of the sporting public that all of ‘Curly’s” plot 
hinged. For up to the present none had been able to face 
the terrible fists of Battling Hogan for the full four 
rounds, and, in the opinion of his loyal henchmen, the en- 
tire Pacific Coast could not produce a man of his weight 
who could do it. 

“But I and another party,’ Mr. Brown explained with 
deep satisfaction, ‘““have found the guy who can do it, 
and laugh while he’s about it!” 

This extraordinary creature, it developed, rejoiced in 
the undistinguished name of Smith, and had been, until 
unearthed by ‘‘Curly” and his fellow explorer, pleasantly 
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enough engaged in the labor of felling trees. But hewing 
was not the sum of Mr. Smith’s bodily accomplishments. 
Nature had provided him with the skull of a caveman and 
a hide whose thickness and insensibility might have 
aroused the envy of a rhinoceros. Such blows as his fel- 
low woodsmen could deliver rebounded from all parts of 
Mr. Smith’s anatomy as though they had encountered a 
coat of mail, and he had acquired an enviable reputation 
as a fighter for the excellent reason that he could not be 
sufficiently hurt by a hickory axe-handle to make him cry 
quits. Of the science of boxing he had only vague glim- 
merings, but that was a detail of no consequence: one does 
not expect a shield to strike back at the sword which it 
has just blunted. 

‘“‘He can stand up to Hogan or anybody else for forty 
rounds as well as four, and be as good at the end of them 
as he was at the start,” declared the pasty-faced con- 
spirator. “And you can take down three dollars for every 
one you'll put up!”’ 

Again Théophile’s heavy eyebrows shot up toward his 
bristling hair. 

“Surely you jest!’’ he protested. “‘You are what you 
term kidding me!” 

‘“‘Not for a second. I’m giving you ee goods.” 

“You assure me in all seriousness that by wagering one 
dollar I shall win three?” 

‘That or better. Those boobs from Oakland may be 
willing to go five-to-one that our man can’t stay the limit 
with Hogan.” 

“But it appears incredible!” 
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Young Mr. Brown lighted a cigarette and blew smoke 
with an air of sang-froid upon which one of Bret Harte’s 
gambler-heroes could hardly have improved. 

“Oh, that’s nothing to some of the things I’ve bumped 
up against in my time,” he said casually. ‘‘If you’ve got 
fifty or a hundred you don’t know what to do with, I can 
get it up for you, only you’ll have to hurry.” 

‘“‘And you say that there is no chance that I may lose 
my money?”’ 

“Curly”’ knew that he had elected to tread paths which 
were never quite firm underfoot and was in no haste to 
commit himself. 

“Tt may snow in Death Valley on the Fourth of July,” 
he replied cautiously, “‘but it’s a million-to-one it won’t. 
I can’t say more’n that.” 

Théophile was doing some very rapid thinking. Under 
ordinary circumstances his natural caution would have 
fought against the seduction of such an offer and he would 
have got himself hurriedly out of harm’s way, but the 
circumstances were very clearly anything but ordinary. 
Had he not, only a few hours earlier, restored the “‘ Allied 
Soldier” to his former post of honor and boasted to 
Céleste that their fortunes were already on the mend? 
Could ‘‘Curly’s” revelation be regarded as anything but 
positive evidence that he had been right? To turn a deaf 
ear seemed the very height of folly; nay more, it was to 
deny that unflagging faith in his own judgment which had 
never deserted him. He made afew rapid calculations and 
then spoke with a swift decisiveness for which ‘‘Curly”’ 
was entirely unprepared. 
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“‘T shall be charmed to take advantage of your kind- 
ness,” he declared. 

Now that there seemed a prospect of actual money in 
the business, Mr. Brown’s air of importance was instantly 
doubled. 

“T can handle two hundred dollars as easy as one,” he 
suggested. 

Théophile dismissed such trifling sums with a con- 
temptuous fling of the hand. 

“That is fortunate,” he said, “because it is my in- 
tention to wager something like two thousand five hun- 
dred.” 

A blow from the fist of the terrible Hogan himself could 
hardly have upset ‘“‘Curly” more completely. Prone as 
he was to speak as though large sums were constantly 
passing through his hands, the actual handling of twenty- 
five hundred dollars was so far outside his experience that 
the mere mention of it took his breath away. Without 
saying a word, he caught Théophile by the arm and led 
him out of the building and down the street until they had 
passed the last straggling houses of the village, silencing 
his attempts to speak by imploring gestures and signifi- 
cant looks. When they reached a spot where there was no 
chance that any one could overhear them, he exclaimed — 

“Now say that again, will you!” 

The innkeeper repeated his statement with so casual an 
air that “Curly’s” skepticism vanished, and he regained 
to a large extent that cool imperturbability of the born 
gambler which was his usual pose. Before his eyes swam 
visions of a future glorious beyond his wildest hopes. In 
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a week’s time the name of “Curly” Brown would be in 
men’s mouths from Portland to San Diego! 

When two impulsive and imaginative natures are in 
substantial agreement upon a given point, little time is 
wasted in elaborate negotiations. Having made up his 
mind, Théophile went calmly forward as though his gains 
had been guaranteed by the Bank of England instead of the 
word of a gambler who was little more than a boy. When 
he drove back to the inn that night, his bank account had 
been reduced by precisely the sum he had named (leav- 
ing a balance to his credit which would have caused no 
small uneasiness to a man of less sanguine temperament) 
and ‘‘Curly” Brown had left for the gambling centers of 
Sacramento with bulging pockets and a soaring spirit. 

It is an open question whether the week which followed 
was a greater trial to the innkeeper or his long-suffering 
wife. For all the headlong confidence with which he had 
made his decision and acted upon it, he found that he was 
not wholly free from perturbation of the spirit which 
sometimes left him bathed in a slight but decidedly un- 
pleasant perspiration. Certain grim facts could not be 
ignored. Although the “Allied Soldier” swung blithely 
in the breeze, no guest had yet yielded to his attraction 
and the profit side of Théophile’s ledger was still bleakly 
blank. The winning of more than seven thousand dollars 
would enable him to view without fear an almost indefi- 
nite period of waiting, but the loss of those twenty-five 
hundred would be a crippling blow from which he could 
recover only by a miracle. 

What made the ordeal of his own thoughts even harder 
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to bear was the impossibility of giving them expression. 
It would be hard enough to confess the truth to Céleste 
even after the victory, and to do so now was simply not 
to be dreamed of; while, at the mere thought of having to 
unbosom himself in case of defeat, the little man turned 
cold from head to foot and was near falling victim to sud- 
den panic. 

As a matter of course Céleste knew perfectly well that 
something extraordinary was afoot, for, though Théo- 
phile might manage to hold his tongue, he could not hide 
the constant ebullitions of his spirits. Madame endured 
three days of it in silence, then her curiosity burst all 
bonds. 

“‘ Dites, donc, qu’as-tu?”’ she demanded. 

Théophile had been pacing up and down outside the 
kitchen door, his mind dwelling pleasantly upon the ad- 
dition that he would make to the garage with part of his 
winnings. He paused, half-guilty, half-gleeful, and said 
appealingly — 

“Best of women, it is impossible for me to tell you at 
the moment. Only have —”’ 

‘““Are you about to request that I have patience?”’ she 
demanded ominously. _ 

“Light of my life, I am!” he confessed with evident 
contrition, “‘but this time it is for less than a week.” 

“That is too long,’”’ she complained, “‘when for all this 
time I have done nothing else.” 

“Eh bien, I can tell you this much, that in a few days’ 
time we shall have at our disposal something like forty 
thousand francs!” 
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“You have sold the inn!” 

“Mille diables, but I have done no such thing!” 

“Then you have bought lottery-tickets!”’ 

Now this was close enough to the truth to give him a 
momentary twinge of uneasiness, which he hid beneath 
an assumption of injured dignity. 

““Am I one likely to commit such follies?” he de- 
manded. “At any rate, you should know that in America 
there are no lotteries.” 

Céleste threw up her hands in a despairing gesture. 

“T have a premonition of disaster,’ she confessed. 
“Since you will not speak, I can be sure of nothing, but I 
am convinced that you have done something even madder 
than usual!” 

Every day, sometimes twice a day, he drove into Ma- 
laca for conferences with ‘‘Curly,’ which were sur- 
rounded by an air of secrecy and mystery that would have 
done credit to the conspirators of a melodrama. Mr. Brown 
reported progress of a most satisfactory nature. Sacra- 
mento seemed full of sport-mad beings whose one con- 
suming desire was to bet all their available cash upon the 
certain triumph of the terrible Hogan. But Théophile’s 
betting commissioner (as that young man was at pains to 
explain) had been compelled to move with the utmost 
circumspection. A too great eagerness, a reckless display 
of the money he carried would have been certain to arouse 
suspicion, so he had been forced to content himself with 
small transactions — “‘piker bets” he named them — 
that the full truth about the powers of Mr. Smith in 
the matter of withstanding punishment be guessed by 
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no one. Even so, some sixteen hundred dollars of the 
innkeeper’s money was already in the hands of stake- 
holders, and ‘‘Curly” foresaw no trouble in placing 
the rest. 

To avoid any possible chance that Théophile lose heart 
and withdraw some of the money which he had already 
advanced, Mr. Brown took him to the barn near the edge 
of town, which had been turned into a temporary gym- 
nasium where the unbreakable Smith was being groomed 
for the conflict, and allowed him to look upon that 
gladiator’s bulging muscles and casque-like head. The 
little man was tremendously impressed. He saw the 
woodcutter stand like a rock, grinning and unshaken, 
while a pair of muscular youths hammered him vigorously 
with eight-ounce gloves over their busy fists. Beyond any 
doubt, Mr. Smith looked fit for the part which he pro- 
posed to fill, He was not merely large and muscular; he 
appeared made of more enduring stuff than the ordinary 
run of mortals; and even though his head might not be 
quite the same after a blow from a crusader’s mace, he 
appeared so completely devoid of sensitiveness in any 
form that a considerable time must elapse after the blow 
had reached him before he would become aware that he 
had been hurt. 

But even with this heartening experience, Théophile 
was glad that the period of uncertainty was to last no 
longer. Between Céleste’s black looks and the occasional 
assaults of sickening doubt and fear which he was com- 
pelled to undergo, he was fast getting into a state of ten- 
sion which no nervous system in the world could bear for 
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many days. So that when the blow fell he was in no con- 
dition to make any resistance whatever. 

At least the thing came with a merciless swiftness, al- 
though it was withheld until the very morning of the day 
on which the fight was to occur. He left the inn immedi- 
ately after breakfast and drove into Malaca, meaning to 
remain until after the combat, so that he could return to 
Céleste with his winnings jingling in his pockets. He was 
within a mile of the village when he became aware of a 
dejected figure sitting at the side of the road. He might 
have passed it unthinking but for the violent pattern of 
the silk shirt which the figure wore. It could be none 
other than “‘Curly”’ Brown, and an appearance of de- 
jection on the part of Mr. Brown on this day of all others 
struck instant terror to the innkeeper’s heart. He stopped 
“Henri of tin” with a violent jerk. The figure by the 
roadside raised its head, revealing a countenance of utter 
woe. 

“Tell me,”? commanded Théophile in a stricken voice, 
“what has happened!” 

“Smith ’s gone!” 

“Comment! But that is impossible! He was there last 
night. I myself beheld him!” 

But it was only too true, and in a graveyard voice the 
crushed youth told his sorry tale. It was not precisely loss 
of courage which had driven the lumberman to flight. Of 
the actual physical encounter, even though it meant col- 
lision with the mighty Hogan, he had no fear. What had 
turned his blood to water was the terrifying publicity of 
what he had set out to do — the bright lights, the huge 
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hall, the milling, shouting crowd, the thousands of eyes 
which would be upon him all the time. In the comparative 
privacy of the lumber-camp he would have faced a dozen 
Hogans blithely, but under the glare of the bright lights 
and the eyes of many men he was as near stricken as a 
country-bred puppy suddenly set down in the middle of a 
city street. Until the actual day of battle he had managed 
to suppress his increasing terrors, but with the fight only 
a few hours distant he had completely broken down and 
fled without shame. . 

Théophile made no comments until the tale was fin- 
ished. There was nothing to be said; here beyond ques- 
tion was that grim, stalking ruin of which Céleste had 
warned him. Oh, that he had listened to her, that he had 
closed his ears to “‘Curly’s” seductive whispering! 

“Can nothing, then, be done?” he asked in a hollow 
tone. 

“T’ve sent a lot of the boys after him. Like enough 
theyll catch him and bring him back, but that’s all the 
good it’ll do. He’s got no more nerve left than a wet rag. 
We’d have to rope and tie him to get him into the ring.” 

Here Théophile had a desperate gleam of hope. 

“But if there is no fight, how can our money be lost?” 
he demanded. 

But Mr. Brown shook a gloomy and despairing head. 

“Nothing doing!” he said. “Hogan’ll be in the ring 
and our man won’t, and that’s all they’ll need to pocket 
our money and go home.” 

“Can we not find another to take his place?” 

“Sure we can. That’s what we will do, but no scrub 
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you can pick up on an hour’s notice is going to stick four 
rounds with Hogan. We’ll find some husky boy who'll 
let you half kill him for ten dollars, stick him in there, 
and let him last as long as he can. I got up about two 
hundred that Hogan would n’t knock our man out in the 
first round, and if the goat we find can stay that long, 
we’ve saved that much.” 

The innkeeper was too completely overwhelmed to 
notice his companion’s calm use of the second person 
plural in speaking of the money. . 

‘“‘And aside from this two hundred, all is lost?” he 
asked miserably. 

“Curly” looked up quickly and misinterpreted the ex- 
pression on the bearded face. All the men of his acquaint- 
ance would long before this have commenced profanely 
to blame him for all that had happened, and have added 
threats and perhaps violence to their remarks. 

“Tt ain’t any fault of mine —” he began whiningly. 

“Bah!” exclaimed Théophile with a violence which re- 
duced him to instant silence. “Have I said that it was? 
Do I impress you as one likely to whimper over a trifle?”’ 
And without further speech he got out of his car, cranked 
it (he scorned to use a starter, which he declared effemi- 
nate), and drove off up the road without entering the 
village. 

As long as he was within “Curly’s” sight, he held his 
head high, but, when a turn of the road had hidden 
him, his stiff little figure drooped pathetically, his bearded 
chin fell on his breast, he turned “‘Henri”’ to the edge of 
the ditch and stopped. Never, not even when he lay with 
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a German bullet in his hip and no sign of help, or when 
he stood and watched the flames consuming the inn which 
was more precious to him than anything else on earth, 
had he been so nearly broken. The loss of the money was 
bad enough in itself, but what crushed him completely 
was the necessity of confessing the disaster to Céleste. He 
had dragged her into a pitfall of ruin from which she 
would have kept him had he told her the truth in the be- 
ginning. So paralyzed was his ready wit, so deep his suf- 
fering, that he could neither drive into the village nor re- 
turn to the inn, but continued to sit in a dejected heap 
behind the wheel of his motionless car. 

He had been there for nearly an hour when the sound 
of footsteps on the road made him raise his head. A tall 
young man with a pack on his shoulders was standing 
a few feet from the car looking at him with a very 
pleasant expression on his sun-tanned face. He was 
a decidedly unusual figure, this young man. He was very 
tall, with broad shoulders, slim waist, and a pair of legs 
which looked as though thirty miles a day would be noth- 
ing to them. He had a head of fiery red hair which did 
not appear to need the protection of a hat, an unusually 
long nose, a wide, pleasant mouth, square chin, and a pair 
of blue eyes whose good nature invited confidence. 

“Anything wrong?”’ he asked pleas intly. 

The innkeeper waved one hand feebly. 

“‘Everything!”’ he replied in a sort of croak. 

“Tf it’s the machine,” said the young man, “I can 
very likely fix it. I haven’t many gifts, but making 
gas-engines behave happens to be one of them.” 
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Théophile had to respond to this, for all his low state. 

‘Monsieur is very kind,” he said gratefully, “but it is 
trouble beyond cure, and in no way connected with the 
cat! 

But this long-legged Samaritan was not to be put off. 

“‘Of course it’s none of my business,” he said, slipping 
off the straps of the pack he carried as though he meant 
to stay for a while, ‘‘but hard knocks and low spirits have 
been a good deal in my line lately, and I know how wel- 
come a bit of help can be. If you care to tell me about it, 

maybe we can find a way out.” 

_ Such an appeal was not one which Théophile could re- 
sist. Without more urging he poured out the whole tale. 
The red-headed young man listened with interest. 

“‘Let ’s see if I ’ve got the straight of it,”’ he said when 
Théophile paused. “If somebody stays four rounds with 
Hogan, you stand to win seventy-five hundred dollars, 
but if nobody turns up to fill Smith’s place, you lose 
pretty much all you’ve got. Is that it?” 

“* Parfaitement ! I shall be ruined!” 

“No, you’re not. I’ll take Smith’s place.” 

Théophile jerked bolt upright in his seat. 

“Tt is not a matter for jest!” he exclaimed. 

“I’m perfectly serious,” said the young man. 

“You will, from the goodness of your heart, face this 
Monsieur Hogan, whose blow is as the kick of the mule? 
But I do not understand!” 

‘Nothing mysterious about it. I happen to bea pretty 
good boxer, very much in need of exercise, and I hate to 
see a man done out of his money by a dirty fluke. I don’t 
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promise I can turn the trick for you, but a good try is a 
whole lot better than nothing.” 

Théophile leaped from his car and seized the other’s 
hand. 

“‘T cannot accept the sacrifice,” he said, ‘‘but your offer 
has earned the undying gratitude of Théophile Gélas!” » 

There followed some moments of spirited argument. 
Théophile was so accustomed to fighting his own battles 
without assistance that the idea of accepting such aid 
from a total stranger was repugnant, but he found himself 
opposed to the headlong eagerness of a skylarking boy. 
The tall young man made him feel that it was nothing less 
than cruel to keep him from facing the fists of the re- 
doubtable Hogan. 

“Bien, it is agreed!” he said finally, and a few minutes 
later drove toward Malaca with the red-haired young 
man beside him. But, instead of entering the village at 
once, he stopped his car when they were in sight of the 
outlying houses and said abruptly, “Monsieur, you and I 
are about to become companions in a dangerous enter- 
prise. We should know more of each other before we go 
farther — n’est-ce pas?” 

The other glanced down at his worn clothes and dust- 
covered boots. 

“Don’t blame you for suggesting it,” he said, laughing. 

“Ah, you misunderstand me!” Théophile exclaimed 
quickly. “I am, I hope, too intelligent to judge a man 
by his clothes. I seek only the formation between us 
of bonds of sympathy and understanding.” And with- 
out further preamble he gave his companion his name, 
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condition, and as much of his history as could be crowded 
into a few moments of swift speech. 

“My name is Adam Norton,” the other said when the 
innkeeper stopped. ‘“‘I might do well just to leave it at 
that. I am not a fugitive from justice or a traveling 
tinker, much as I may look it. Three months ago I was 
what is commonly called a gilded youth, with unlimited 
leisure and all I wanted of another man’s money, which I 
had done nothing to deserve. My father and mother were 
killed in the San Francisco earthquake, which also de- 
stroyed every stiver of my property. Since then I have 
lived with my Uncle Henry, who, for reasons I can’t 
fathom even now, provided me with more money than I 
needed and let me go my own way. 

“Three months ago he died suddenly, while I was 
away catching trout in the Feather River, ten miles from 
a wire and half as far from my car and civilization. I re- 
turned to the city to discover that my uncle had been in 
his grave for a week, and that he had left me exactly 
enough money to pay my outstanding debts, the rest of 
his fortune going to various charities. 

“T’m not going to discuss Uncle Henry’s act, or give 
you the history of the past three months. I’ve thought 
about the thing until my brain’s tired, and I don’t know 
yet whether Uncle Henry was a monster or my bene- 
factor. But one thing is certain: he condemned me to 
three about as bad months as a man ever spent. 

“When I found that, instead of all the money I wanted, 
I had n’t a cent, I hid like a guilty criminal, I kept out of 
my friends’ way while I paid my debts and got rid of a 
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three-thousand-dollar car and a few such luxuries, living 
in a cheap room in Oakland while I did it, and then 
sneaked out of the city like a thief in the night. I’ve 
spent these three months trying to find out whether I’m 
good for anything or not. I don’t know the answer yet! 
I’ve done nothing but play games all my life. I broke 
three intercollegiate records while I was in school, and 
there are n’t more than six men in the country who can 
beat me at tennis. I’m a good shot, an amateur expert 
on gas-engines, and a fair polo-player. I’m stronger than 
most men because I’ve always kept fit. I can get a job as 
a ditch-digger or even a mechanic, but I’ve discovered 
that I don’t want them, although I have n’t really found 
what I do want. I may be a complete failure, but I won’t 
admit it yet awhile. I’m still hard as nails, I’ve regained 
some of my spirits, and I’ve got nearly three hundred dol- 
lars in my pocket. A man doesn’t quit under such cir- 
cumstances, even though he has found out that he’s no 
good in many respects. 

‘‘Some good-natured fairy must have made our paths 
cross. I’ve been chased by blue devils these last few days, 
and the chance to step into a ring and fight four rounds to 
help you keep your money is just the sort of tonic I need!” 

Again Théophile extended his hand and shook heartily 
the big brown fingers which clasped it. 

““As you say, there is the hand of fate in this en- 
counter,”’ he declared confidently. ‘More will come of it 
than fights and the saving of dollars, but for the moment 
those matters are our concern. We are companions in 
arms! En avant!” 
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And starting his car with the violent abruptness which 
characterized his driving, he whizzed into Malaca a very 
different figure from the crushed and dejected little man 
who had left it a short time before. 


Til 
ARRIVED in the village, Théophile left Adam in the car 
and went in search of “Curly” Brown. Early as it was, 
the El Dorado was already well patronized, and the 
laughter which greeted Théophile’s inquiry told him that 
some word of Mr. Brown’s discomfiture must have 
leaked out. | 

“You’ll find him at the gymnasium,” some one told 
him. “They’ve caught Smith and ‘Curly’s’ trying to 
make him feel like fighting.” 

The innkeeper was about to leave when an enthusiast 
of the prize ring caught his sleeve and pointed to the other 
end of the room. 

‘See that fellow in the gray cap!” he said. 

Théophile followed the direction of the pointing finger 
and saw a being who might have been either a man 
or an unusually human-looking gorilla, with enormous 
shoulders, very long arms, no neck worth mentioning, 
and a face suggestive of the Neolithic period. Beside him 
the fighting lumberman was a trim Adonis. 

“Mon Dieu, who is he?” 

“That,” said his informant, “is Battling Hogan!” 

Théophile cast upon the warrior such a look as a chick- 
adee might have given a boa constrictor and went out 
hastily. As soon as he reached the car, he said to Adam: 

‘Monsieur, [ have just seen Monsieur Hogan, and it is 
my wish that you abandon the idea of fighting him.” 


) 
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66 Why? 74 are 

“Because he will most certainly destroy you utterly!” 

Adam laughed, and the sound of his laughter put real 
courage into the heart of Théophile, who recognized in- 
stantly the born fighter. 

“Oh, these pugs are n’t as bad as See look,”’ the 
younger man said carelessly. 

So Théophile got into the car and they drove to the 
“gym.” The door was locked, and it required some dip- 
lomatic speech on the part of the innkeeper before they 
were admitted to a large, bare room, containing a punch- 
ing-bag, a little heap of boxing-gloves, Mr. Brown, and 
three henchmen who looked as dejected as himself, and, 
seated in a chair, a forlorn and spineless figure which 
Théophile recognized as the unhappy Smith. He had 
opened his lips to begin the difficult explanations, when 
Adam took matters out of his hands by saying easily to 
Basuriy’?: 

“Monsieur Gélas tells me that Smith’s been taken ill 
and that you’re in bad need of somebody to go on with 
Hogan. I’ll be very glad to do it if it can be arranged.” 

The gambler, his collapsed champion, and the three re- 
tainers stared at Adam with their mouths open. 

“I’m not a professional,” he went on, “‘but I happen 
to have boxed a good deal. I’ve seen Hogan fight two or 
three times, and I’m familiar with his style. I don’t mind 
being knocked about a little, and I want to see you fel- 
lows get a real run for your money.” 

During the next hour the bare room came nearer Justi- 
fying its name than at any time since Mr. Brown and his 
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friends had occupied it. “Curly” himself departed to 
negotiate with the hostile camp, while Smith, whose 
spirits were instantly restored when he knew there was 
no more chance of his being carried into the ring under 
the glaring lights, peeled off his clothes to box with Adam 
with the best grace in the world. At sight of the arms and 
torso revealed by the stripping off of Adam’s shirt, 
Théophile and the other men looked at each other and 
grinned, and when the red-haired youth began to box, 
moving with a swift certainty against which the be- 
wildered Smith had no defense at all, their grins widened. 
When they were through, Adam clapped the wood-cutter 
heartily on the back. 

“T’ll want you in my corner to-night, old man,” he 
said. ‘Maybe we can learn enough about Hogan so next 
time you can step on with him and give him a real battle. 

“Your job,” he went on, ‘will be to watch Hogan’s 
right foot, and almost as much depends upon you as upon 
me. He’s left-handed, and when he’s going to hit with his 
left, his right foot turns in just a bit as he sets himself. I 
mean to have an eye on that foot, but I’ll be pretty busy 
watching Hogan’s hands and may not see it in time. 
That’s where you come in. The second you see that foot 
begin toeing in, you yell. I don’t care what you say, 
just make it loud enough so that I’ll be sure to hear 
it. Don’t let yourself get to thinking of anything else, 
because if he ever hits me square with that left hand, 
you'll just have to help carry me out of the ring. — Can 
I count on you?” 

“You bet!” growled Smith; then he managed to say, 
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after a series of throaty gurgles, ‘‘S’pose you think I’m 
yellow, don’t you?” 

“Not a bit. Know just how you feel. Felt the same 
way myself.”’ 

“T could lick this Hogan out in the woods!” 

“Have n’t a doubt of it. All right, I’m going to help 
teach you how to lick him under the bright lights!” 

A few minutes later, Mr. Brown returned in the com- 
pany of two vividly dressed gentlemen of middle age and 
the hulking figure of Hogan himself. These worthy citi- 
zens surrounded Adam and eyed him with a mixture of 
suspicion and contempt, but were ultimately convinced 
(since they knew by sight every pugilist of note in the 
country) that he was indeed the amateur and not some 
“‘ringer”’ miraculously secured for the occasion. 

“Tt’s all right with us if he wants to get killed,” one of 
them remarked carelessly, and they went out, after Hogan 
had flung at Adam a threatening glare which he answered 
with a cheerful grin. 

Adam got through the intervening hours much better 
than any of his companions with the possible exception 
of Smith, having taken part in so many physical combats 
of one sort and another that the strain of waiting was an 
old story. But “Curly,” jerked suddenly from black pits 
of despair to heights of renewed hope, was as bad as a 
nervous bride, while Théophile, although he would have 
marched straight into the ring against Hogan himself 
without turning a hair, was in such a terrific condition 
that he gave to those about him much the same feeling 
as a boiler whose safety-valve is trembling. Finally Adam 
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took each of them by the coat-collar, marched them out 
to Théophile’s car, and hoisted them into it. 

“‘Now, then,” he commanded, “off you go, and don’t 
let me see either of you an instant before six o’clock to- 
night. If I have to spend the day watching such a pair of 
jumping-jacks, Hogan will knock me cold before I’ve 
been in the ring ten seconds.” 

“But where,’ demanded Théophile, “shall we go?” 

“Ten miles into the country, and then take every 
second turn to the left,’ Adam suggested. ‘And if you 
get lost and miss the fight, so much the better for every- 
body.” 

And Théophile, who was still enough of a soldier to 
have the habit of literal obedience, drove ten miles into 
the country as directed, took every second turn to the 
left until he was a good forty miles from Malaca and 
thoroughly lost, had two blow-outs, steered with such 
impressionistic technique that he put “‘Henri” in a ditch 
from which he had to be hauled, and did not get back to 
the village until an hour before the time of the fight, 
when both he and his companion were in a condition 
bordering on madness. In “ Curly’s” case this deplor- 
able state continued without relief, but not so Théophile! 
That doughty warrior remained a victim to colorless 
cheeks and shaking hands while they walked from the 
“gym’’ to the sprawling dance-hall, and during the in- 
terminable hour spent in the dismantled cloak-room where 
Adam got into trunks and canvas shoes. But the instant 
they passed through the door and started down the aisle 
through the packed crowd under the hot glare of the 
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sputtering arc-lights, the little man’s head went up, his 
shoulders squared themselves, his mustache bristled 
aggressively, and he looked so completely the conqueror 
that even his extraordinary appearance did not draw a 
single derisive cat-call from the crowds of strangers. 
Hogan, stripped of the leveling veneer of street clothes, 
was even more ape-like and terrifying, less because of the 
bulging muscles and hairy chest than the lowness of his 
forehead, the brutal heaviness of the great jaw, and the 
expression which came into his little, close-set eyes the in- 
stant his opponent crawled through the ropes of the ring. 
There was something almost revolting in the contrast 
between the two men. Not only did a fight between them 
seem hopelessly unequal (Adam’s muscles being of the 
long, flowing type which lie smooth under the skin and 
deceive the ignorant), but horrible as well. It seemed 
like flinging a greyhound and a wolf into the same pen. 
The bestial appearance of Hogan was bad enough, but 
even harder for Théophile to endure were his actions 
when Adam entered the ring. He got quickly from his 
chair and came across the ring. The innkeeper, whose 
notions of such affairs were thoroughly Gallic, expected 
an exchange of courteous speech, the hand-grip of men 
who respect each other’s prowess. Almost instantly he 
saw his mistake. Hogan crossed the ring, not to greet his 
opponent, but to bully and intimidate him. He sought to 
crush his fingers by the grip of the tape-bandaged hand 
which he thrust out, tried to grind Adam’s toes with his 
heel as they stood close together, and, showing his teeth 
in what may have looked like a smile to the spectators, 
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poured out, in tones too low to reach the ears of any but 
the men inside the ropes, a foul, snarling threat designed 
to shake the nerve of a stout-hearted foe. As Hogan 
turned away, Théophile glanced uneasily at Adam, but 
was comforted by what he saw. The wide, pleasant 
mouth had set in a grim, straight line and the blue eyes 
had suddenly turned cold as ice. He caught Théophile’s 
look and smiled. 

“Nice manners, has n’t he?” he asked. 

Théophile tugged at his beard, his eyes blazing. 

“He is a beast!’”’ he sputtered. ‘Let us destroy him 
utterly!” ' 

There is a merciful swiftness about the beginning of 
these modern clashes of gladiators. Time is given neither 
to spectator nor combatant to dwell upon thoughts of 
what the next few minutes may hold. There is no more 
than a mouthing of formalities by the referee, the quick 
touch of gloved hands, the harsh clang of the gong, the 
scurrying off of bucket-carrying seconds, a shout from the 
packed audience, and then an instant of intense silence 
in which can be heard distinctly the swift pad-pad of feet 
upon the canvas floor. 

From Adam came a single word, a sharp reminder 
flung over his shoulder to Smith, who merely nodded, his 
eyes watching Hogan’s feet as they watched for the first 
telltale sway of the falling tree. Théophile had not even 
time for the shout of encouragement for which his lips 
were formed. Like two intersecting rays of light the buff- 
white figures darted forward from opposite corners, met, 
moved apart, began darting this way and that, and the 
fight was on. 
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Any conflict which brings into contrast two widely op- 
posed types possesses for the spectator a degree of interest 
quite apart from the nature — desperate or one-sided — 
of the fight itself. The fabled race between the hare 
and tortoise must have attracted more attention than 
one between two hares or two tortoises, by virtue of its 
strangeness. 

So now. The tactics of the two men differed as com- 
pletely as their looks. It seemed the old duel between the 
rapier and the mace until one looked more closely and saw 
that the mace was almost as swift in its play as the slender 
blade which opposed it. Hogan’s appearance and actions 
were deceptive. Thanks to his great strength and rugged- 
ness, he was able to employ peculiar methods. He had, 
under shrewd coaching, made of himself what in the par- 
- lance of the ring is known as a “‘rocker.”? He approached 
his foe with his arms bent and hanging at his sides, his 
fists dropped almost to the level of his knees, his head 
thrust a little forward, apparently wide open to the blow 
of an alert antagonist, but very light on his feet, almost 
dancing with little mincing steps, his body swaying from 
side to side as he came. To such a tyro as Smith, the invi- 
tation would have been a fatal temptation. Hogan ap- 
peared to the unskilled eye a victim of overconfidence, 
striding forward with no thought of defense, sure of the 
power of his mighty fists. In part this was true, but only 
in part. Hogan invited blows, and had no expectation 
of evading all that were showered upon him. But that 
dancing, rocking advance permitted him to keep his huge 
bulk under sensitive control, enabled him at will to fling it 
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forward or draw it back. Blows would fall upon him, but 
they would fall as he was leaping back, losing thus at least 
half their force. They would not fall, moreover, until 
those fists hanging at his sides had struck in return. Such 
is the method of the ‘‘rocker”’ — to take blows which he 
discounts heavily by moving his body in the same direc- 
tion as the shooting fists of his foe, and to strike, one- 
two, left-right, after he has come to close quarters and 
a fraction of a second before he begins to draw back. 
Plainly a dangerous method to practice as well as to face, 
demanding an eye sure as a hawk’s, the quickness of a 
cat, and the trick of striking blows which develop all 
their force while traveling only a few inches. 

Adam’s knowledge of how Hogan would fight him was 
worth no more than the thing itself. He was precisely as 
well off as the workman who sets about opening a case of 
dynamite, knowing what will happen if he jars the stuff 
too heavily. His familiarity with the method did not al- 
low him to take liberties with the man who practiced it. 
The advantage lay only in the avoidance of fatal eager- 
ness, in the employment of an intelligent rather than a 
blind defense. 

But defense was not the end of the project forming 
behind the blue eyes which had suddenly turned hard and 
cold. Ten minutes before it had been: he had planned 
nothing but a battle seeking to avoid the battering of 
those heavy fists, to weather the twelve minutes of it that 
were required to save the innkeeper’s money. But from 
the moment that his lips straightened into a thin line, he 
had been planning warfare of another sort. Hogan’s foul 
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insults were only partly responsible; they had supplied 
the occasion. He had sought victory too long to remain 
content with avoiding defeat. He might be no match 
physically for that ape-like shape which came teetering 
toward him, but he had a brain that Hogan lacked, and 
the consciousness of it gave him a stinging, driving pride 
which spurned the thought of mere resistance and de- 
manded that he do his utmost to bring that squat, hairy 
figure to the resined floor. 

In the opinion of sporting Malaca (which considered 
itself highly capable of professional judgment) the first 
round of the battle did not amount to much. They ad- 
mitted that for heavyweights the two men showed them- 
selves remarkably swift of foot, and they were sufficiently 
familiar with Hogan’s record of victories to understand 
that a man standing in Adam’s shoes might have good 
reason for caution. But they had come out to see battle 
done, and in this first round they got far less of it than 
they liked. Even the handful of Hogan’s henchmen who 
had made the journey for the sake of watching their idol 
add another to his long list of victims disapproved heart- 
ily of what went on and were not slow to put their feel- 
ings into speech. They howled at Adam to fight and 
begged Hogan to wade in and finish the business in a 
hurry. 

Perhaps the bearded little Frenchman, whose hands 
gripped one of the uprights supporting the ring, watched 
the spectacle with a more intelligent understanding than 
any one else in the packed hall. Most of his life had been 
spent in strife of one sort or another, so that, without 
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actually meriting the word combative, he viewed most of 
the circumstances of life in terms of warfare, and pos- 
sessed a glance capable of penetrating beneath the sur- 
face and detecting the forces which had actually come 
into collision. Although the swift play of the lithe, glisten- 
ing figures so close to him was almost too rapid for the 
eye to follow, he sensed that here was no idle foil-play, 
but a sudden swift encounter with bared points. The two 
men, driven upon each other with that quick-born, deadly 
animosity which is more formidable than any hatred, em- 
ployed this seeming caution only as a surer means to 
swift and destructive assault. That very element in their 
actions which found disfavor with the audience made 
Théophile catch his breath as he saw the full significance 
of what was taking place before his eyes. 

They faced each other after that first dart into and out 
of the center of the ring as though made supremely wary 
by what the two pairs of narrowed eyes betrayed. A man 
may be brave as you please, and so little regardful of the 
integrity of his skin that he will rush a hedge of bayonets 
or a battery vomiting steel death with never a backward 
glance or a second thought. But deliberate, formal battle 
with a single opponent in the sight of ordered rows of 
spectators is another matter. There is about it a loneli- 
ness which gives the least bit of a chill to the hottest 
blood, which arouses the instinct of self-preservation 
often lost in the press of numbers. A man cannot well 
help giving a thought to defending himself even while he 
is planning how the downfall of his antagonist may be 
brought about. 
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It was this discovery of the unexpected deadliness of 
their encounter which so affected the two men during 
much of the first three minutes that they faced each other. 
Adam had looked for no more than an exciting lark, in 
which he might get badly mauled; Hogan had thought 
only of the dollars to be so easily earned. Yet they had 
exchanged no more than a single level glance than each 
saw that here was a duel @ outrance, not to be ended with 
both of them on their feet. And with all the professional’s 
contempt for the upstart amateur, Hogan could not be 
reckless before the look in Adam’s eyes. For all the howl- 
ing of his backers and his habit of rushing in for a swift 
finish, something warned him that this red-haired youth 
was not to be crushed at the very outset. Yet, because 
the methods of the bully had always served him well, 
he clung to them now. 

“*T’ll mash that big nose out flat for ye!” he snarled at 
Adam as they came together for the first time, but got 
not so much as the flicker of an eyelid in reply. 

Here, indeed, was where Hogan was at a disadvantage; 
he had no elasticity of method, no notion how to change 
his tactics to meet a foe of different stripe. This might 
have been of no consequence had the man been more 
stupid than he actually was. With no complexity at all 
about his sluggish mental processes, he would have de- 
tected no difference between Adam and the others who 
had gone down before him, would have been aware of no 
necessity for altered tactics. But he was just too intelli- 
gent for such unconsciousness. He felt dimly that some- 
thing was wrong, and that the indefinable strangeness of 
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the tanned figure before him was behind it. Since he was 
not flexible enough to react by altering his mode of attack, 
his power was for the moment diminished by just the de- 
gree of this vague uneasiness, and it was this which kept 
the first minutes of the opening round free of those ter- 
rific — and usually decisive — exchanges of blows which 
had marked nearly all of his victories. For that length of 
time the two figures circled each other warily and with 
lightning swiftness, feinting, advancing, retreating. 

And when the first flashing stroke came, it was not 
from him already marked as the coming champion, but 
from his sun-browned foe. Adam’s eye — trained by a 
hundred different exacting calls upon it — was little 
quicker than Hogan’s, but what it marked could be 
flashed through nerves and brain, turned into purpose and 
flashed back through brain and nerves into muscular ac- 
tion in a smaller fraction of time. He measured the dis- 
tance to be covered and recovered before Hogan’s mighty 
arms could travel a shorter distance, leaped in, stabbed 
out with his long left arm, and was back out of reach 
almost before any one realized that the first solid blow of 
the fight had landed on Hogan’s cheek. But, surprising 
as the blow must have been to Hogan, he gave no sign. 
The circling and dodging continued as though there had 
been no sudden interruption, then ended with a dramatic 
abruptness that brought the crowd roaring to its feet. 

One instant the men were in the center of the ring, the 
next Adam seemed no more than a cowering heap against 
the ropes, driven there by the impact of a human missile 
weighing a hundred and seventy pounds, flung at him at 
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the instant when he could not avoid it by darting to right 
or left, but must face it or go down. 

To Théophile, rigid and tense within a dozen feet of the 
two men, it seemed that there could be no hope of sur- 
vival, for Hogan had crushed his way through Adam’s 
arms and his shoulder-muscles knotted and twisted as his 
heavy fists battered at his cornered foe like a pair of trip- 
hammers. 

“Mille diables, mais cest fini!” he muttered, yet, even 
while the words escaped him in a despairing gasp, he saw 
that it was very far from finished. 

Hogan’s back and arched legs became suddenly elo- 
quent of failure, lost the appearance of irresistible power 
which they had possessed in the first seconds of the 
murderous assault. The piston-like movements of the 
great arms grew slower, ceased, and Théophile saw that 
Adam now held them pinned and helpless. For a 
long second the two bodies were locked together, then 
flung themselves apart, and even as they did so, Adam’s 
left lashed out twice and twice found its mark. 

Even the pandemonium of the hall did not drown 
Smith’s cry of warning. The lumberman proved worthy 
of the faith Adam had placed in him. He had not yielded 
to the temptation to raise his eyes and watch the battle 
proper; he kept them on Hogan’s right foot as he had been 
told, and he saw that foot begin turning inward even as 
the man’s head was snapped back by Adam’s rapier-like 
jabs, saw it and barked out his warning in a cry that 
pierced the thunder of sound and reached Adam’s ear in 
the nick of time. 
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Beyond any question this single-track concentration 
of Smith’s wits saved Adam, for no human frame, caught 
squarely by it, could have withstood the left-handed 
thunderbolt which Hogan delivered. Sent a little off bal- 
ance by the sharp jabs he had just received, he made 
this very loss of equilibrium give him added power by 
shifting his weight to the turned-in right foot and pivot- 
ing on it with the whole weight of his lurching body 
behind the arm that struck. Had the whistling glove 
reached a vulnerable spot, it must have ended everything 
instantly, but Adam had got his warning, managed to 
draw aside enough to take the full force of the tremen- 
dous buffet on the tensed muscles of his upper arm and 
shoulders. Even then its force nearly knocked him off his 
feet, flung him halfway across the ring, and jarred him as 
though he had crashed into an oaken door. He gathered 
himself to clinch, but before Hogan could bore in to 
follow up his advantage the gong clanged and the round 
was over. 

Adam walked to his corner, grinned at Théophile, flung 
Smith a curt but eloquent ‘Thanks, Bill!” dropped into 
his chair with his feet stretched out and his arms resting 
on the ropes, and waved his seconds aside when Théo- 
phile began flapping a towel before him in a creditably 
professional manner. 

“But you must be without breath!” protested the lit- 
tle man. 

“Better shape than I dared hope.” 

“Your shoulder — surely it is crushed?” 

“It does feel a bit as though a truck had run over it,” 
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confessed Ait “but itll be good as new by the time the 
bell rings.” 

“Mats c’est cncrevabiel I had no thought but that you 
were killed. And that accursed hairy one will certainly do 
it again! How many of such can you survive?” 

“Well, not many. But I’m not going to leave him time 
for much of that. He’ll be pretty average busy this 
round.” 

“But there are two more after this!” 

Adam shook his head. 

“Wrong!” he said. ‘‘Whatever happens, you’ll very 
likely be cranking your car inside ten minutes.” 

The gong rang before Théophile could frame an an- 
swer, and, as he scuttled out of the ring carrying the fold- 
ing chair and his unflapped towel, he muttered to him- 
self: 

“This incredible youth has forgotten about the four 
rounds as completely as I had forgotten my money! Of 
what possible importance are twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars at such a moment? Nom d’un pipe, but this is an 
encounter of giants!” 

Had some expert chronicler of ring battles been in Mal- 
aca on this particular night, an adequate account of the 
never-to-be-forgotten second round might have been 
written. None exists for the excellent reason that almost 
nobody saw and understood exactly what happened. It 
was known the length of the Coast next morning that 
Battling Hogan had been knocked out by an unknown, 
and an end put to his championship aspirations, but there 
were rumors of the proverbial “lucky punch,” and no 
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authoritative version. Even Théophile, who perhaps saw 
more than any other, did not understand quite all of what 
took place. 

Adam knew, as he walked to his corner after the first 
round, that a purely defensive battle against such a man 
as Hogan must fail. It was no question of strength and 
skill, but simply a difference in fiber which permitted one 
organism to endure what another could not. Measured 
by its ability to stand the cumulative effects of blow after 
blow, Hogan’s strength was easily twice his own. Yet 
he was determined, not merely to survive, but to conquer. 
He felt himself so much superior as a human being to the 
hulking brute who threatened him that the thought of de- 
feat was not to be borne. Mere strength could not ac- 
complish it. Behind his blow there must be something 
more than the power of trained muscles: there must be the 
element of stark surprise and some of the numbing terror 
which goes with it. 

Here again he was counting heavily upon the unwink- 
ing vigilance of Bill Smith, for he meant so to direct mat- 
ters that Bill’s warning cry would sound again, but this 
time to make far different use of it. 

It would not be easy, but he did not make the fatal 
blunder of dreaming that it would be. He must pretend 
a greater weariness than he actually felt, make that pre- 
tense apparent to his opponent, yet keep it from seriously 
impeding his own swiftness of foot and eye. He must 
change his tactics, yet not sufficiently to arouse Hogan’s 
heavy-witted suspicions. This meant that he must at- 
tack, attack, forever attack — and constant offensives 
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against a “rocker”? must be prepared to stand dreadful 
punishment. | 

Malacans and outsiders alike found the second round 
much more to their taste. No lack of blows now, no 
skipping feinting for openings which never came, no 
dancing forever out of harm’s way. They yelled en- 
couragement to Adam for his reckless defying of the 
lightning, and howled delight when those gloved sledges 
of Hogan’s found their mark. They saw what Adam was 
apparently doing — deliberately exchanging blow for 
blow — and thundered their approval, although they be- 
lieved it the end of him. They judged him surely beaten, 
because such boldness must sooner or later put him in the 
path of a flying fist which could fell an ox — and in this 
they were so close to being right that only Adam knew 
the margin of their error. 

By the time the round was half finished, Adam was a 
sadly battered warrior. Too wise to put himself in the way 
of blows which might be avoided, he had yet feared to 
elude too many lest his very elusiveness keep him from 
the one chance he sought. His ribs were sore, one side of 
his face felt as though it had been pounded for hours 
with blunt sticks, and there had been a few awful seconds 
when he had been forced to cling to Hogan’s great shoul- 
ders while he cleared his head of the whirling giddi- 
ness from a glancing blow on the chin, which must have 
stretched him senseless had it landed fair on the point. 
He had begun to think that the chance would never come 
— and knew that the third round might find him too far 
spent to grasp it should it be delayed — when for the sec- 
ond time Smith’s sharp cry of warning sounded. 
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Instantly he did what he had planned, made use of the 
superior power of anticipation and codrdination which he 
knew he possessed. He did not wait to dodge Hogan’s 
actual blow, but got his head out of the path which it 
must necessarily travel. In this there is a difference 
hardly translatable into words, involving an interval of 
time almost infinitesimal yet absolutely decisive. Hogan 
struck knowing that he was delivering a perfect knock- 
out blow, because a hundred battles had taught him 
that Adam could not get his exposed chin out of its path, 
and yet, because Adam had begun to move while the blow 
was being conceived rather than actually delivered, the 
whistling glove encountered only empty air. 

Hogan was again carried off balance by the tremendous 
force of his own effort, and yet that in itself would have 
been a matter of small moment. What rendered him 
really helpless was the wave of utter amazement which 
swept through him as he realized that his stroke had 
missed, a terrified consternation at something outside all 
reason and experience, as though his opponent’s body had 
dissolved into mist before his eyes. His faculties as well as 
his body were reeling, and there was not granted him that 
precious second or so in which he might have recovered 
his grip. His mind still spinning strangely, he was struck 
twice with terrific force at the point where he least ex- 
pected it — on the back of his neck at the base of the skull 
— and hurled headlong toward the floor which rose sick- 
eningly to meet his unprotected face. It was the nature 
rather than the degree of his hurts, combined with numb- 
ing terror of what seemed the supernatural, which left 
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him helpless and deaf to the frantic shouts of his seconds 
while the referee’s arm rose and fell ten times and the wild 
crowd seemed bent on tearing the building to pieces. 

Somehow or other Adam and his seconds got to the 
dressing-room, Théophile alone possessed of the power of 
speech, but mixing French and English in such fashion as 
to be intelligible to no one, stopping at intervals to seize 
Adam’s hands and dance around him like a wild man. 
Had Bill Smith not barricaded the door with a chair and 
his own shoulders, they must have been overrun by a 
flood of enthusiastic Malacans. Neither Théophile nor 
his champion felt the earth again firm underfoot until 
fully an hour later when they were walking through the 
darkness to the waiting car. The little man was actually 
at the wheel and Adam bending his weary back over the 
crank, when “‘Curly” Brown, invisible during the mael- 
strom of the last hour, suddenly materialized out of the 
night. 

“My Gawd,” he exclaimed wonderingly, “ain’t you 
going to cash your bets, Mr. Jayla?” 

Théophile’s jaw dropped and his hands fell from the 
wheel. 

“Ten thousand thunders!” he ejaculated. ‘I had com- 
pletely forgotten those dollars!” 

Mr. Brown merely stared at him blankly while Théo- 
phile turned apologetically to Adam. 

“Men like you and me,” he said, “do not think of the 
spoils of war at such a moment. For us, the victory is 
enough. But women, though excellent creatures, are not 
the same. My wife will not be impressed by the tale of 
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our triumph unless we bear with us the proofs, and, since 
I was very near to making her a pauper, I think it only 
fair that I carry to her this fortune which you have made 
for us, n’est ce pas?” 

So it was nearly two in the morning when the faithful 
“Henri” carried Théophile and the preserver of his for- 
tunes to the door of the inn. Céleste was waiting, and the 
first look she gave her errant husband was one calculated 
to make him extremely glad that he had brought his win- 
nings with him. 

“Not a word!” he shouted, leaping from the car as he 
spoke. 

“Tt is all very well —” began the sorely driven woman, 
whom even the presence of a stranger could not keep from 
speaking her mind; but before she could get farther, 
Théophile was piling bills and handfuls of silver upon her 
and wildly reaching into his bulging pockets for more. 

“Grand Dieu!” she exclaimed, and could say no more. 

But Théophile, narrow as had been his escape from com- 
plete disaster, was not one to miss such an opportunity. 

“Am I or am I not a man of my word?” he demanded, 
and then forgave her doubts by a single superb gesture. 
‘““No matter,” he said; then went on, fairly pulling Adam 
from the car as he spoke, ‘‘ Behold, my life, the preserver 
of our fortunes, who will remain with us until we have 
had some chance to show our gratitude, but who now re- 
quires only a bed. — Not a word! In the morning we will 
talk, but we men of battle must sleep, though you may 
spend the rest of the night in counting our wealth if you 
prefer!” 


IV 


ApAM Norton pushed aside the coffee-cup which he 
had just drained for the fourth time and shook his head 
firmly at Céleste. 

“Not another mouthful!” he said. 

“But if you do not eat, you will be ill,”’ she replied, 
“and Théophile will blame me for it.” 

“T have just eaten breakfast enough for two men, and 
by all odds the best I have ever tasted,’ he declared. 
“Tf I find myself sickening, I promise to eat six enormous 
meals every day until completely cured.” 

Then he waved aside the eddying smoke of his cigarette 
as though about to speak at length, yet remained for a few 
seconds looking at the two friendly faces which watched 
him across the breakfast table, because he found it diffi- 
cult to talk reasonably to people who persisted in regard- 
ing him as a cross between a wounded hero and a prodigal 
son. 

“Now, then, I want to say things!” he announced fi- 
nally. “In the first place, you’ve got to stop thinking of 
meas aninvalid. I’ve been much worse hurt playing foot- 
ball than I was last night by our friend Hogan’s fists: I’m 
as fit this morning as I ever was in my life. I’m not going 
to add much to what I’ve already told you about myself, 
but there are a few things that have to be said. 

‘“‘As I said yesterday, Monsieur Gélas, I could prob- 
ably fill the position of mechanic or chauffeur with much 
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profit and some credit to myself, but, after some very 
unpleasant weeks of trying, I don’t find that I have the 
slightest ambition in that direction. What I really want 
to do is to write. I may be a duffer at it, but I mean to 
find out past all doubt before I give up the idea. A few 
days ago I made up my mind that I was going to have a 
shot at it, and I went the length of providing myself with 
a dozen pencils and a ream of paper. When I met you on 
the road, I was hunting for the place where I could make 
the great experiment. I’ve money enough to pay my 
lodging for a few months — if your rates are n’t as high 
as such food and beds deserve! — and in that time I can 
find out whether there ’s any hope that I can make a liy- 
ing the way I want to. I can’t imagine a better place to 
work — if you care to put me up.” 

“You will occupy a room, two rooms, a dozen accord- 
ing to your needs, and there you will write,’’ announced 
Théophile. “Your meals will be served at such hours as 
you prefer. The rest of your time you will dispose ac- 
cording to your pleasure — and if you so much as sug- 
gest payment, I will be furious and Céleste will perish of 
chagrin!” 

“But, see here —”’ ' 

‘Did you or did you not save us from ruin last night?” 

“Nonsense! We don’t need to go over all that again.” 

“Précisement! It is closed, a thing understood for all 
time. And now I ask you to do us the honor to become 
the guest of the house which you have preserved.” 

Ts Well, Te 

“He accepts!” shouted Théophile without giving Adam 
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a chance to finish. ‘‘ Now, attend, Céleste! When he de- 
sires to write, he has only to raise a finger and we shall be 
silent as ghosts!”’ 

“You’ll do nothing of the sort!” insisted Adam. 
“You'll forget that I’m here. Will you never understand 
that I may not be able to write as well as the greenest 
cub-reporter? You let me catch you sneaking around on 
tiptoe and I’ll drop my pen the instant I see you doing 
th 

There began for Adam an Arcadian existence which 
was as near pure delight as most men get. After the ex- 
periences of the past three months, the mere restfulness 
and comfort of the inn was priceless in itself and the daily 
contact with two such creatures as Théophile and Céleste 
was worth even more. To watch them merely as a spec- 
tator was as good as a play, but he rarely had the chance 
for such detachment. Being simple as children, they 
invariably dragged him into the endless succession of 
spirited but perfectly good-natured domestic tilts with 
which their days were enlivened, compelling him to de- 
velop considerable mental agility in preserving an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality. 

A stern moralist might have argued that Adam was far 
better off than he deserved to be. He was certainly a 
young man who had taken an unconscionably long time 
to discover certain obvious truths about himself and the 
world into which he had been born, and for the everlast- 
ing good of his immortal soul, life might have gone on for 
some time yet showing him nothing but its seamiest side. 
There seemed more than an even chance that the thumb- 
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screws had been taken off too soon, and that, after an 
interlude of harsh reality too brief to accomplish any 
lasting effects, he would resume that attitude of lean- 
ing comfortably back against life which he had occupied 
pleasantly for so many years. 

But the danger was less than it appeared. Some men 
can wear the hair-shirt and stone-filled shoes of the 
penitent and make very fair progress along the road 
while wearing them, but Adam was not of this chosen 
few. Had he refused to look at the sky and mountains, 
locked his trout-rod firmly into a closet, and condemned 
himself to hours of unbroken toil in his closed room, he 
would have accomplished nothing beyond the complete 
discouragement of the latest and most humble convert 
to the profession of letters. You cannot make your body 
your chief regard for years and then suddenly turn a deaf 
ear to all its demands. Adam had the wit to see that he 
would get nowhere if he became the slave of his pen and 
tried to spend his days bent over his work in a closed room. 

So he set himself to a programme, which, though an 
immense improvement over any he had previously fol- 
lowed, was by no means the thorny path of the martyr. 
He rose early, breakfasted with his hosts, helped Théo- 
phile with any tasks which needed an extra pair of hands, 
then went to his desk and worked steadily until noon. 
The luncheon hour was devoted mainly to listening to the 
innkeeper, whose head was so full of: ideas that the days 
were not long enough to let him put even half of them into 
effect, and each of them had to be discussed with that tire- 
less volubility which matched his energetic nature. In 
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the afternoon Adam usually slipped the strap of his creel 
over his shoulder and went to fish one of the near-by 
streams, or exercised his long legs by tremendous cross- 
country tramps which would have exhausted the average 
mortal before they were half finished. 

No great number of such days were required to pro- 
duce results. Far more significant than the general sense 
of well-being supplied by his surroundings and the com- 
pany of two such people as the innkeeper and his wife 
was his attitude toward the pile of scrawled pages which 
mounted steadily higher in the drawer of his bureau, a 
mixture of profound humility and boundless hope. For 
almost the first time in his life he was working with all 
his might, and yet making no use of his great muscles, 
and the feeling of actual accomplishment thrilled him 
even though he never for an instant forgot the words of 
the merciless editor who had told him that his writings 
were a positive offense. 

One after another these highly satisfactory days fol- 
lowed each other so delightfully that it was with some- 
thing of a shock that he realized that he had hardly spoken 
to a living creature except Théophile and Céleste for 
nearly two weeks, which was a very lonely sort of life for a 
young man who three months before had been the most 
gregarious of mortals, who numbered his friends by the 
score and could not even keep track of his acquaintances. 

And yet, when the first new figure appeared on the 
scene, he resented its coming — perhaps because he saw 
at the first glimpse that it was a woman! 

He was striding over the rough, sparsely inhabited foot- 
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hills which stretched about the inn on all sides, very busy 
with thoughts of the campaign which he meant to wage 
that afternoon against the trout of a small stream which 
he had fished once with results far from satisfactory. He 
had gone the length of stealing half an hour from his 
usual working time that his warfare against the trout 
might be conducted with due deliberation and care. And 
then, from the top of the low ridge beyond which the 
stream lay, he saw a figure sitting by the side of the very 
pool at which he meant to. begin his operations! 

“Darn the luck!”’ he exclaimed, and sat down to wait 
until the lonely fisherman had gone. But the fisherman 
did not go, and looking closer he saw that the intruder — 
for all the flannel shirt and khaki breeches — was a 
woman. 

“‘Give her ten minutes to lose patience,”’ he muttered, 
and filled his pipe. 

The ten minutes passed and the figure had not left the 
edge of the pool. Moreover, Adam’s sharp eyes discov- 
ered that she was fishing with bait (an unpardonable sin 
in the view of the confirmed fly-caster) and was catching 
more and larger trout than he had taken from the same 
bit of water a few days previously. 

He considered going to another part of the stream, but 
in all important matters (which certainly included trout- 
fishing!) he had a wide streak of stubbornness in his dis- 
position. He had come out to fish this particular pool and 
meant to do it, even though this woman’s presence might 
delay him unpleasantly. 

“Her butcher’s methods will probably put the pool in 
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such shape that it’ll be perfectly hopeless fishing for the 
rest of the day,” he complained as he filled a second 
pipe, “but I’m shot if I let any woman do me out of it!” 
— a statement which indicated the young man’s offhand 
attitude toward the opposite sex. 

When more than half an hour had passed, he decided 
that the time had come for him to interfere, even though 
his afternoon’s sport had been ruined. Like all enthusias- 
tic fishermen, he was a merciless proselyter, and he felt 
that here was an opportunity not to be ignored. The 
slaughter of fish by such barbarous methods as he was 
now being compelled to watch was nothing short of crim- 
inal, and the fact that the offender was a woman did not 
deter him. He ceased to be merely a disappointed fisher- 
man and became an outraged member of an ancient and 
honorable brotherhood as he thrust his pipe into his 
pocket and strode forward. 

His attitude remained coldly impersonal and un- 
friendly as he approached. He refused to see that all her 
movements were graceful, noting only that she was us- 
ing for small trout a rod he would have thought heavy 
enough for salmon. The coiled masses of her black hair 
proved, not that she was young, but old enough to 
know better than to take too many fish from a single 
pool. His mood was one of stern and uncompromising 
severity. 

And then she turned at the sound of his steps, showing 
a face whose beauty was apparent even to one whose mind 
was intent only upon the outraged canons of a favorite 
sport. 
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“Hello!” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Getting a late start, are n’t 
you?” 

There is a fencing ruse called ‘‘attack on preparation,” 
which is exactly what it implies, a sudden thrust by the 
man about to be attacked which frequently leaves his as- 
sailant with a foolish expression on his face, and the but- 
ton of his adversary’s foil against his chest. Adam was 
checked in much the same fashion. He had been prepared 
to deliver a somewhat paternal rebuke, but, in the face of 
the girl’s easy speech and the smile which accompanied it, 
the reproof was impossible. A man can brace himself to 
the task of chiding a woman who is very clearly at fault, 
but, when she turns out to be a veritable Psyche, there 
are difficulties. 

Adam didn’t make his speech. In fact for several 
seconds he was incapable of making any at all, and 
he only recovered powers of expression to say rather 
foolishly: 

“You sound as though you’d been waiting for me.’ 

“T have — for two days!” 

He could merely stare at her. 

“T know all about you,” she went on easily. ‘You’re 
the man who won the fight at Malaca the other night to 
save the Frenchman’s money, and you’re staying at the 
nn 

There were any number of rather graceful speeches 
which Adam might have made at this point, but none of 
them occurred to him. It is not easy to converse bril- 
liantly with a very beautiful young woman, whose ap- 
pearance is as unexpected as though she had dropped from 
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the skies at your feet. Adam’s conversation at the outset 
was neither subtle nor epigrammatic. 

“But I’ve never seen you before in my life,” he 
said. 

“That ’s your own fault. You passed me on the road 
the other day, almost as close as you are now, and I’ve 
driven past the inn when you were writing on the porch, 
but you never looked up. When I knew you fished, I was 
sure I’d run into you sooner or later, because you’d find 
this pool if you were any good. — Do you write books?” 

To save his vanity, a man should be given time in which 
to prepare answers for such questions. Adam could only 
reply with painful honesty: 

“T don’t quite know.” 

“You don’t? How’s that?” 

So, instead of delivering a lecture on the evils of unre- 
strained bait-fishing, Adam found himself explaining his 
own activities and rather enjoying it. While talking he 
found it pleasant to look directly at his companion, who 
did n’t seem to mind it in the least. She had risen from 
her seat on the bank of the stream, revealing a tall, gener- 
ously moulded, and very graceful figure clad in flannel 
shirt, khaki riding-breeches, and knee-boots which had 
seen much hard service. Her face, neck, and arms were 
so deeply tanned that she might have belonged to some 
darker-skinned race — a suggestion which was heightened 
by her masses of black hair, heavily fringed dark eyes, 
and the high color of her lips and cheeks. Adam rather 
resented the necessity of talking, as it interfered with 
the pleasure of simply looking at her. 
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But this was plainly not to be. His explanation seemed 
to have disappointed her. 

“Oh, then you don’t make a lot of money writing?” 
she asked. 

“Up to the present I have n’t made a cent,” he con- 
fessed. : 

“Then you’re rich, anyway?” 

“Fabulously! I’ve several hundred dollars, excellent 
health, and no debts!” 

She looked at him, clearly unable to decide whether he 
was serious or not. 

“T’ll bet you’ve got heaps of money,” she said. 

“T have n’t, really. Of course I shall have some day, 
but it has n’t come yet.” 

‘Are you married?” 

SS IN Os. 

“T did n’t think you were, but I wanted to make sure. 
Do you want to fish or shall we go on talking?” 

Adam smiled. Here was a chance to deliver at least a 
fragment of that lecture which seemed in danger of being 
wholly lost. 

“T imagine you’ve pretty well finished the pool for the 
time being,” he said. ‘‘Suppose we talk.” 

He was now able to study this amazing young woman 
as much as he pleased, for it was her evident intention to 
do most of the talking. She talked about herself with a 
total lack of restraint for which he was now in a measure 
prepared. Her name was Katherine Millet, she was nine- 
teen years old, and lived alone with her father on a little 
hill-ranch some four miles from the Sky-Line Inn. They 
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had n’t always lived there, having come from the East 
when she was a child after the death of her mother. She 
did n’t like it at all, and had several times thought seri- 
ously of running away. 

““A lot of the boys in Malaca are crazy to have me 
marry them,” she informed him calmly, “but why should 
rn? 

Being able to think of no good reason, Adam forbore 
to suggest a poor one. 

“Living with any of them won’t be any better than liv- 
ing with Dad, and I don’t mean to stay here all my life.” 

Although she attempted no description of him, Adam 
became conscious of the shadowy figure of her father be- 
hind her narrative. Clearly he was no ordinary rancher, 
but a man who had either been pitched out of some higher 
sphere or left it in disgust, and was content with the part 
of lotus-eater, even though the lotuses were of poor qual- 
ity. He did nothing, went nowhere, saw nobody, and 
fairly compelled his daughter to do the same. People 
never came to see them. There were no near neighbors. 
Even Malaca was nearly twenty miles away, and they 
had no car, nothing but an ancient horse and a more 
ancient buggy. Her father would not even give her much 
of those scant diversions which Malaca offered, neither 
willing to take her himself nor to let her go alone. 

‘““All he’ll say about it is that he’s come to the conclu- 
sion that chaperonage is not an unmixed evil, after all,” 
she said. ‘‘What does that mean?” 

Adam explained with indifferent clearness. 

“Asif I could n’t take care of myself with those boys!” 
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she exclaimed. ‘‘I don’t let them kiss me. That’s right, 
isn’t it?” 

He said that it was, undoubtedly, but there must have 
been a certain lack of full conviction in his tone, for she 
looked at him quickly. 

“Would it be wrong to let you kiss me if you wanted 
tor’ she inquired. 

“Very!” said Adam, his tone this time leaving no doubt 
of the firmness of his belief. 

The fairly explosive quality of his reply seemed to dis- 
turb her. 

“Don’t you like me?” she asked. 

Adam knocked the ashes from the pipe he had been 
smoking, got to his feet, and began setting up his rod. 

“Of course I like you,” he replied, speaking with all 
possible casualness as he threaded his line through the 
guides. “‘But men and women who happen not to actively 
hate each other don’t start exchanging kisses first thing. 
— And now I believe we’ve given that pool a long enough 
rest. I’m going to catch a few trout.” 

She watched his preparations with interest. 

““Where’s your bait?”’ she asked. 

“TY don’t use bait,” he answered severely, and showed 
her his flies. 

She examined them critically and then shook her head. 

“T can catch twice as many trout in an hour with sal- 
mon-eggs as you can with those bits of feathers,” she 
said. 

“You probably can,” admitted Adam, “‘but here’s 
the point! I can take your rod and bait and catch just 
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as many fish as you can, but if you try to use my tackle 
you won’t get one.” 

“That means that your way is harder than mine.” 

“Exactly!” 

“Then I call it silly to do it the hard way when there’s 
an easier one.” 

“But it’s not at all!” he protested, and plunged at 
once into a disquisition on the ethics of angling, which 
did n’t succeed in holding her attention until she caught 
eagerly at one statement. 

“Do people,” she interrupted — “the sort of people 
who’ll probably come to stay at the inn — do they fish 
with flies like yours?” 

“To be sure!”’ 

“Then teach me how to do it!” 

So Adam turned instructor, and found that he had been 
granted a peculiarly apt pupil. By the time most of the 
women he had known would have declared themselves 
ready to stop, Katherine had got the trick of it, but 
instead of resting content with this she went on, and in 
half an hour was making casts whose greatest recom- 
mendation was that they caught trout. She would have 
kept on as long as there was daylight had not her teacher 
put astop to it, and emphasized the evils of useless 
slaughter. 

“Tt’s pretty tough on the fellow who comes along after 
you’re through,” he pointed out. 

“But nobody else ever fishes here!”’ 

“‘T do,” he reminded her, and she flushed. 

Then Adam glanced at his watch, thought of the miles 
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which lay between him and Céleste’s dinner, and an- 
nounced that quitting-time had arrived. 

“‘What time will you be here to-morrow?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“J don’t think I shall come to-morrow.” 

“Next day?” 

“Hardly.” 

“What day, then?” 

“T can’t tell exactly. Very soon, though.” 

‘“‘What are you going to do to-morrow?” 

Write.” 

“Can I come and watch you?” 

‘Afraid not. You see, it’s very hard to write with 
somebody watching you — at least for beginners like me.” 

‘All right,”’ she said. “I’ll come here every afternoon, 
and if you are n’t here within four days, I’ll come to the 
inn after you. — How long are you going to stay there?”’ 

“T have n’t decided. Quite a while, I think.” 

‘Will you come to see me?”’ 

“Of course I will.” 

She looked into his face for an instant with the 
unwavering directness of a child, and then exclaimed 
tensely: 

“You’ve just got to! I’ve waited —do you know, 
I’d run away with you this minute if you asked me to?” 

Adam managed to laugh, which was decidedly the part 
of wisdom, although it made him feel like a brute. 

‘That would be a greater mistake than to marry one of 
the young men of Malaca,” he told her. “All of them 
probably have more money than I and much better 
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ways of making more. You see, catching fish and that 
sort of thing are about all I’m good for.” 

He turned two or three times to wave his hand at the 
moticniess figure beside the stream as he walked away, 
but, as soon as he was out of sight behind the ridge, he 
sat down rather suddenly on the trunk of a fallen tree 
and rubbed his hand across his forehead. 

“Good God!”’ he said simply. 


V 


Wuen Adam reached the inn, he found Théophile en- 
gaged in building an addition to his hen-house, and mak- 
ing at this labor as loud and continuous a clatter as though 
at least twenty carpenters were at work. The little man 
saluted his guest by a wave of his hammer and then went 
on with his merry pounding. He would stop any labor for 
talk, but not until the need of speech was clear. Adam 
watched him for a few moments, wondering just how to 
introduce the perplexities which had accompanied him on 
the walk back from the trout-stream. 

“When I was fishing this afternoon,” he said, taking 
advantage of a pause in the hammering, ‘“‘I saw an ex- 
tremely pretty girl who told me that her name was 
Katherine Millet.” | 

He made his statement thus baldly and simply in 
order that Théophile’s answer might be uninfluenced by 
any word or tone of his. 

The innkeeper put down his tools and regarded him 
intently. 

“You talked with her, perhaps?” 

“Yes, quite a while.” 

Théophile pondered while he selected a nail with great 
care. 

“Tf you desire merely an affair with which to divert 
yourself, it is very well,” he said. “If not, then it is a 
thousand pities!”’ 
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“T most certainly don’t want anything of the sort!” 
Adam declared with fervor. 

Théophile nodded. 

““One guessed that you would feel that way,” he said. 
“Yet I presume that you have already been induced to 
make promises from which you would be very glad to 
withdraw?” 

Adam blinked at him. He had been prepared for 
sound advice, but not for such uncomfortably shrewd 
guessing. 

“How do you know that?” he demanded. 

*“‘All men have some follies in common,” Théophile 
answered wisely. 

“It’s not so bad as you probably think,’’ Adam said 
hastily. ‘‘I just promised to go fishing with her sometime 
soon. I wish I had n’t! I don’t want the prettiest girl on 
earth running after me. And she said she’d come here to 
the inn to find me if I did n’t show up!” 2 

“Then she will certainly do it,” the other assured him. 

*“What’s to be done?”’ 

“That,” admitted Théophile, “demands some reflec- 
tion. You understand something of her situation? —I 
thought probably. I have seen something of her and of 
her father. She has been here to sell butter and eggs, and 
I have visited their home to negotiate these matters. In 
the village one informed me that Monsieur Millet was 
lazy and a fool; he is a great deal more, he is a monster!” 

“She certainly made me very curious about him,” 
Adam said. 

‘““A strange being! He has, I think, had great trouble 
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which has twisted his nature into something queer. 
Wholly absorbed in himself, he does not trouble to under- 
stand his daughter, and it is a miracle that she has not 
already committed some great folly, which one day she 
will certainly do.” 

“That’s just it,” Adam said. “‘She’s too fine a girl to 
come that sort of a header. A man would have to be a 
brute to trifle with her, and yet a cold-blooded fish if he 
was n’t tempted to do just that. Well, I’m neither the 
one nor the other — and I wish to thunder I was clear of 
it! You think she’d really turn up here if I should n’t be 
on hand for the fishing?” 

“Bien sur!” replied Théophile. “She does exactly as 
pleases her. Of les convenances she knows and cares pre- 
cisely as much as one of these fowls.” 

““Comforting!”’ muttered Adam. ‘Shall I have to 
hide out in the hills somewhere and have you bring me 
my meals?” 

Théophile never received any suggestion, however 
absurd, in any but a perfectly literal manner, and now 
shook his head thoughtfully over this proposal. 

“T do not think that will be necessary,” he said. ‘‘Sev- 
eral ideas have already occurred to me, although I have 
not given the matter much thought, believing that noth- 
ing would happen. I might approach Mademoiselle 
Millet and endeavor to point out to her that to disturb 
you at your writing would be nothing less than a crime 
against society. I have, I think, a certain eloquence 
upon occasions. Of my ability to speak with great feel- 
ing of this matter, I have no doubts. But it is not 
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wholly a question of my eloquence. As you have already 
seen, she is In many respects a child; to address her 
intelligently concerning crime against society might be 
useless.” 

“*T think it would,”’ Adam agreed. ‘‘T don’t think she’d 
have any notion what you were talking about, or care if 
she did.” 

“In that case,” the innkeeper decided, ‘‘the plan will 
have to be abandoned, which is regrettable, because I 
should have enjoyed putting into speech some of the ideas 
which had already occurred to me on the subject. Eh, 
bren, I may sometime find another use for them. You 
must be ill!” 

“But I’ve never been sick in my life!” 

“One sees that. But temporarily you must change 
your habits of health. A severe illness, and preferably 
of the contagious variety.” 

“Camouflage, eh?” 

“* Précisement !”’ 

Adam frowned over this. The petted indolence of even 
a pretended sick-room had no attractions for him. 

“T’d rather be shot than spend my time indoors,” he 
said gloomily. 

“There will be no need for that. You can walk and fish 
in other directions, the table can be set in a place where it 
is invisible from the road. Céleste and I will constitute 
ourselves outposts to give warning of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, and I will this very day take ‘Henri’ and drive 
to the Millet ranch, bearing to Mademoiselle the desolat- 
ing news of your sudden and terrible seizure.” 
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“Hold on!’? Adam exclaimed suddenly; “this won’t 
do at all!” 

“Comment? And why not?” 

“Tf you go spreading the news that you’ve got a sick 
man at your place, you'll kill any prospects of business 
at the inn.” 

“Nom d’un pipe, but that is true!” exclaimed the little 
man. ‘I had not considered it.” 

He remained for a few seconds buried in thoughtful 
silence, then rallied with his characteristic buoyancy, his 
brow clearing. 

“Another idea of even greater efficiency is sure to in- 
spire me presently,” he said confidently. “In the mean- 
while it will perhaps be just as well should you move your 
table to some less conspicuous place.” 

Adam was impressed by the wisdom of such a move, 
the terrace on which his workroom had been established 
being in plain view of the highway, so early the next 
morning he and Théophile erected a sort of combination 
wind-break and awning, behind which he put in an in- 
dustrious four hours of writing in perfect comfort and 
security. 

As long as he was busy at his improvised desk, his 
power of concentration was sufficient to keep his mind 
from reverting to the encounter of the previous day, and 
the subject (although he shrewdly suspected that it had 
been discussed by Théophile and Céleste) was not 
mentioned at lunch, but when he left the inn for his 
afternoon exercise, he found it quite impossible to think 
of anything else, although he was careful to walk 
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toward the village instead of in the direction of the 
Millet cabin. 

It cannot be claimed that his thoughts were orderly or 
that he had reached any very satisfactory conclusions by 
the time he had put several miles of rough country be- 
hind him. It was no easy problem with which he had to 
grapple. In the easy, Joyous life which he had led as the 
prospective heir of Henry Norton, women had played no 
serious part. He had known dozens, many of them well, 
but none of them had touched him closely. He had al- 
ways thought of himself as one day possessing a wife and 
children, but at some vague and remote period like that 
at which he would give up tennis and polo and take to 
golf. Your serious-minded athlete is likely to be the 
most unsentimental of men, and Adam Norton had 
_ never met any member of the other sex who had stirred 
him below the surface. 

Now he found himself compelled to make certain ad- 
missions which he felt were discreditable. He acknowl- 
edged a sneaking regret that he had not taken advantage 
of Katherine’s half invitation and kissed her. He found 
in himself a secret desire to go in search of her the next 
day instead of trying to avoid her. He hoped that she 
would keep her word and come in search of him if he failed 
to be on hand for the promised fishing lesson. He had 
only to close his eyes to have her face and figure come 
vividly before his mind. And yet he had no intention 
of yielding to any of these decidedly pleasant tempta- 
tions. 

“Tf I let myself kiss her once, that’ll be the end of 
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me!’’ he exclaimed aloud as he strode over the ridges at 
a pace even more headlong than usual. “I’ve seen too 
many fellows start that sort of thing not to know better 
myself. I’m sorry for the girl, because she’s having the 
devil and all of a time of it, but I certainly don’t want to 
marry her. If ever there was a man whose life had no 
place in it for a woman, I’m the man! And I don’t 
want to marry her. I am certainly better off where I 
don’t have to see her.” 

And then, because, for all his present seriousness and 
the hard school of the past three months, the habit of 
consulting only his pleasure still had some hold upon 
him, he cried resentfully: 

“‘Confound it all, why did she have to turn up now? 
Why could n’t I have been left alone?” 

He was by no means the first of his sex to cry out 
against Eve’s invasion of the garden, but, like all the 
others, he considered himself the victim of a piece of ar- 
rant injustice and deserving of no small credit for having 
resisted temptation and compelled himself to such high 
resolves. Under the stimulus of this virtuous feeling, he 
decided that he had done miles enough for one afternoon, 
and struck across for the winding Malaca road which 
would take him back to the inn, but which he would cer- 
tainly have been in no such haste to reach had he guessed 
that it now held a greater danger than the one on which 
he had so stoutly turned his back. 

For he had not walked a mile along the road when he 
saw, some distance ahead of him, a large, mulberry-col- 
ored limousine, its polished glass and metal-work aglitter 
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in the sunlight, but its rear axle now jacked clear of the 
earth and a figure bent over a tire, proving it as vulnerable 
to the ills of the road as its humbler brethren. A few yards 
at one side were two women, hugging the scant shade of 
a ragged pine. There being nothing at all unusual in the 
spectacle, beyond the fact that such luxurious and re- 
splendent machines seldom frequented the side road on 
which the inn stood, Adam gave it no more than a casual 
glance as he strode forward. 

The chances are that he would have looked at the ma- 
chine rather than the two women as he passed, being 
at the moment in a mood to appreciate an expensive car 
more than a pretty face, had not a voice of penetrating, 
almost masculine quality exclaimed from beneath the 
ragged pine: 

“For a man who admits he’s the best chauffeur in Cali- 
fornia, Jenks, it strikes me you’re a powerful long time 
getting a tire changed!” 

There was about the speech, and the tone in which it 
was uttered, a kind of railing good nature, a double sug- 
gestion of short temper and kindliness which made Adam 
glance quickly at the speaker. He saw a rather stout 
woman of middle age, dressed in a tweed suit and a se- 
vere little hat with a single feather. She had a red face — 
some of whose color was plainly due to wind and sun — 
a pair of very sharp black eyes, a wide, humorous mouth 
and a veritable beak of a nose. She met Adam’s eye as 
he glanced at her, and addressed him instantly, although 
nine women out of ten would have waited until he was at 
least a dozen yards nearer before speaking. 
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“Can you tell me if this road will take us to a place 
called the Sky-Line Inn or some such name?” she 
asked. 

“Tt will. You’re not more than six miles from the inn 
now.” 

“Know the place, do you?” 

“T am staying there.” 

“Are you? Good beds?” 

“ Excellent.” 

“Food fit to eat?” 

“T have never in my life eaten such good meals.”’ 

At this the lady’s black eyes became even more pierc- 
ing. 

“Advertising the place?”’ she inquired. 

“Only as it deserves,” Adam answered, smiling. 

“‘T’m always suspicious,” she told him, ‘‘when people 
get enthusiastic about a horse that’s for sale or a hotel. 
If you don’t mind waiting until Jenks finishes the slowest 
job of tire-changing on record, I’ll give you a lift the rest 
of the way.” 

It was on the point of Adam’s tongue to refuse. Like 
all men who walk because they enjoy it, he disliked having 
the day’s mileage spoiled by a ride at the end of it, and 
six additional uphill miles were nothing to such leg 
muscles as his. But as he wavered he happened to glance 
at the other woman, and instantly the power of refusal 
went from him. 

“Thanks very much, I shall be glad of it,” he said. 

To his surprise and consternation, the lady gave a 
chuckle of amusement, and he guessed from the look on 
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her face that she had seen the glance which had such an 
effect in determining his decision. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” she remarked with a fine disre- 
gard for everybody else’s feelings, ‘“‘but men never refuse 
the offer of a ride when my niece is along, although I’ll 
admit they have been known to do it when I’m alone!” 

Adam looked anywhere but at the face of the girl whose 
charms had received such merciless comment, uncomfort- 
ably conscious that his face probably looked as hot and 
red as it felt. But he was to discover that the sharp-eyed 
lady, while not at all likely to curb her frankness out of 
consideration for the feelings of others, was as ready to 
rescue her victims from embarrassment as to plunge them 
into it. She spoke again before Adam had time to begin 
actually writhing under the effects of her first speech. 

“T’m Julia Hawk,” she said, “‘and this is my niece, 
Daphne Edge.” 

Adam named himself, looking hopefully at the younger 
woman to see if it was her habit to acknowledge intro- 
ductions by shaking hands. Apparently it was not, and 
he had to be content with a friendly nod. 

“You can pay for your ride,” Miss Hawk suggested, 
“by telling us something about the hotel where we’re 
going. It was recommended to me in a roundabout 
way, but I’ve been calling myself a fool all the last two 
hundred miles for coming so far. We’ve driven from Los 
Angeles.” 

“T don’t think you’ll be disappointed,” Adam said. 

“Don’t, eh? It’s going to take some hotel to square me 
for the aches and pains of the last two days!”’ 
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Glad of the opportunity to serve his friends, Adam 
spoke of the inn and its hosts with so much enthusiasm 
that Miss Hawk looked at him skeptically. 

“Afraid it won’t do at all!” she said when he had 
finished. 

“Why not, Aunt Julia?” demanded her niece. 

‘Because you and I are hunting for solitude, and such 
a place as Mr. Norton describes must be fairly crawling 
with guests. Dress for dinner and all that sort of thing, 
I suppose? ” 

Adam smiled. 

“Well, hardly,” he answered. ‘‘Just at present, I’m 
the only lodger.” 

He glanced at Daphne Edge as he made this statement, 
and caught a look of disappointment on her face. This 
should have been entirely satisfactory to a young man 
who had just walked twenty-odd miles to convince him- 
self that he was a misogynist, yet somehow wasn’t 
at all. 

“It does n’t sound very thrilling,” observed the young 
lady, and looked about her as though suddenly finding 
the visible universe little to her liking. 

“Strikes me thrills are something we can both get along 
without for a bit,’ Miss Hawk remarked. ‘‘End any- 
where near in sight, Jenks?”’ she asked her driver. 

The bent back of that toiler was straightened for the 
first time and he turned, showing a long, saturnine coun- 
tenance somehow suggestive of an ill-tempered horse. He 
looked as though he would have liked to answer with 
spirit, but stood in too much awe of his employer. 
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“Be done in five minutes if nothing breaks and there 
ain’t too many interruptions,” he replied gloomily. 

“Make it three and I’ll fatten your month’s check,” 
suggested Miss Hawk, shamelessly descending to bribery. 
“I’ve hopped around in this sun about as much as I 
want to.” 

Even such a misanthrope as Jenks was not proof against 
the promise of increased wages, and in less than three 
minutes he announced his labors ended. 

“You sit behind with me,’”’ commanded Miss Hawk as 
they got into the car. “I’m a long ways from through 
asking questions. How does it happen that such a won- 
derful place has n’t any patronage?” 

Adam attempted explanations, and saw that Miss Edge 
- was less pleased with the prospect every second. 

“H’m!” said Miss Hawk, “‘what made you go there?” 

“Pure chance,” admitted Adam. ‘I did n’t know of 
the inn’s existence until I found it. But you must re- 
member that it’s not been open long and that lack of 
guests should n’t really count against it.”’ 

Again Miss Hawk gave him a sharp glance. 

“For a mere boarder,” she said, ‘‘you’re a pretty en- 
thusiastic advertiser.” 

“IT suppose I am. You see, I already count Monsieur 
Gélas and his wife among the best friends I have.” 

Miss Hawk sat back in her seat as though her curiosity 
was satisfied for the moment. But it was her niece who 
exclaimed with delight when the big car shot around the 
last curve of the winding, climbing road and the queer, 
old-world building was revealed. 
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“What a perfectly adorable place!” she cried. 

Her aunt did not immediately second this enthusiasm. 
She sat up very straight in her seat, glanced at the inn, 
and sniffed. 

“Tf the food’s as queer as the architecture,” she said, 
“‘T see where I’m in for a spell of indigestion! — That 
pirate on the porch the landlord?” 

“That is Monsieur Théophile Gélas,” Adam told her. 

“That really his name?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Humph!” grunted Miss Hawk. ‘‘Maybe I can bring 
myself to write it on a check, but I’m going to call him 
Jones!”’ 

Had she realized the very miracle of transformation 
which Théophile had wrought in his own appearance be- 
tween the instant the mulberry-colored car turned in at 
the drive and the moment he opened the door to assist 
his guests to alight, she would certainly have been willing 
to give the little man his full title, no matter how severe 
a tax it proved to her vocal organs, for within the space 
of a few seconds, Monsieur Gélas had turned himself from 
a carpenter covered with shavings and sawdust into a 
most unusual but quite impeccable hotel-keeper. The 
bow he made as he assisted her to alight was such as Julia 
Hawk had never before received from any man. 

““My house is honored!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Madame and 
Mademoiselle are doubtless fatigued by the journey. The 
rooms are this instant ready; Madame has only to select 
those which please her. Dinner will be at whatever hour 
she commands. Has Madame, or perhaps Mademoiselle, 
any suggestions as to that meal?” 
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During this speech Miss Hawk’s eyes had not left 
Théophile’s face, and Adam watched her uneasily, fearing 
that upon a woman of her vigorous and straightforward 
character the innkeeper’s Gallic volubility might have a 
most unfortunate effect. But in this he did the lady an 
injustice. For all it was her first encounter with a landlord 
of the Continental type, she was a sufficiently shrewd 
judge of her fellow creatures to distinguish instantly 
between genuineness and pretense, and her penetrating 
glance plumbed Théophile’s honest soul at his first words. 

“You can serve dinner in an hour’s time,” she told him, 
‘and I shan’t have a word to say against it provided 
there’s enough.” 

He bowed sweepingly. 

“‘Madame shall have no cause of complaint, then!” he 
promised; then indicated his expectant wife by a wave of 
the hand. ‘‘Céleste, be so good as to show our guests to 
their rooms!”’ 

Miss Hawk looked up, saw Céleste’s plump figure and 
smiling face, and sighed contentedly. 

‘Something tells me that I’m likely to stay here till 
snow flies!” she announced as she and her niece followed 
their hostess into the house. 

Théophile darted around like one demented, and yet his 
activity was marked by no wasted motions. He was up 
the stairs to see that his guests had selected the best rooms 
and that Jenks was bringing up their luggage, down again 
for a plunge into the kitchen where he began his prepara- 
tions for dinner, out like a shot to supervise the stowing 
away of the big car, and up the stairs once more to in- 
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dicate his chamber to the gloomy and unresponsive Jenks. 
He even found time to pause on his final rush to the 
kitchen and seize Adam by the arm. 

“These guests!” he exclaimed. “They are your 
friends?”’ 

“Never saw them before.” 

“And yet you brought them here!”’ 

“T did nothing of the sort. They were on their way 
here, held up by a blow-out, when I ran into them.” 

Théophile considered this explanation mere hair-split- 
ting. 

“C’est égal!” he exclaimed. ‘‘They came in your 
charge, because you were destined to bring fortune to our 
house as I have known from the outset. And now I shall 
prove to you that it is not without justice that men have 
said I possess some skill in the preparation of meals!” 
And he whisked through the door into the kitchen as 
though shot from a gun. 

Although he had that afternoon walked over more than 
twenty miles of very rough country, Adam climbed the 
stairs to his room three at a time, closed the door very care- 
fully behind him, and stood quite motionless for a full 
minute studying his reflection in the mirror — the first 
time, it may be added, that this useful article of furniture 
had been called into serious use since his occupation of the 
room. If the expression of his face was an accurate index 
of his feelings, he was far from satisfied by what he saw. 

The next fifteen minutes or so were spent in an in- 
spection of his scanty wardrobe, which increased the ex- 
pression of settled gloom on his face. A disinherited young 
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man, fleeing in the night from friends whom he does not 
care to face, is considerably handicapped in the matter of 
apparel when he is stripped of all social ambitions and his 
sole carrier is a canvas pack! Not since his flight from the 
city had Adam Norton been so filled with bitter resent- 
ment at his lost estate. He thought of the expensive 
clothes which had been his a few weeks before, and then 
looked dejectedly at the unlovely heap on his bed. From 
this discouraging assortment he finally managed to se- 
lect a pair of riding-breeches without stains, golf-stock- 
ings whose holes were so placed as to be known only to 
himself, a clean white shirt, and a necktie which looked 
less like a tent-rope than its fellows. ‘The adjustment of 
these garments occupied him precisely twelve times as 
long as any other toilet which he had performed beneath 
Théophile’s roof, and he finished dressing just as the bell 
rang for the dinner which had been promised in an hour’s 
time. 

Adam was no fit judge to pass upon the excellence of — 
that particular meal. He would have enjoyed it just as 
heartily had he dined upon dry crusts and cold water! 

He sat at the round table directly opposite Miss Hawk, 
and since that lady (completely restored by an hour’s 
rest) talked almost constantly, he had perforce to look in 
her direction most of the time. But whenever there was 
the slightest chance of doing so, he looked at Daphne — 
came before very long to feel that there were few other 
things on earth which could be done with as much pleas- 
ure. He had seen plenty of other girls who were at once 
slim and well rounded, who possessed great masses of 
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corn-colored hair, gray eyes, with long, thick lashes, 
delicately rounded chins and noses the least bit retroussé. 
But he had never before found himself in the presence 
of one who caused him to experience such extraordinary 
sensations. 

He should have known that sooner or later the attempt 
to look at one woman while he talked to another would 
bring him to grief, and presently he felt that ghastly sen- 
sation which comes to one when he knows that a ques- 
tion has been asked him which he cannot possibly answer 
as he has not heard a word of it. He turned to find Miss 
Hawk’s gimlet eye fixed upon him with peculiar intent- 
ness. 

“T beg your pardon!” he exclaimed guiltily. 

She gave one of the grim chuckles with which he was 
destined to become familiar. 

“You were looking at Daphne and not listening to me 
at all!’’ she told him severely. “Bless your heart, man, 
don’t blush over it!” she added the next instant. ‘I’m 
used to having men’s attention wander while I’m talk- 
ing, and Daphne’s been stared at since she was in her 
cradle!” 

Here Daphne laughed merrily, and Adam very nearly 
fell in love with her on the spot out of sheer relief and 
gratitude. 

“T hope you have by this time discovered that my 
aunt is a very terrible person, Mr. Norton,” she said. 

“Fiddlesticks!” remarked that lady equably. ‘“T 
merely say what’s in my mind. — Do you get as good 
things to eat right along?” 
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“‘ Always!” answered Adam, who could n’t have named 
a thing he had eaten. 

“In that case,” Miss Hawk announced, “I shall prob- 
ably live here the rest of my life, and I mean to be ninety 
at the very least. At present I am going to bed, and you 
two can do anything you please, so long as it doesn’t 
make noise enough to keep me awake!” 

Adam followed Daphne out onto the wide, unroofed 
terrace which stretched before the main door of the inn. 
She seated herself on the stone railing and turned to him 
smiling. 

“You told Aunt Julia that you write,” she said, ‘‘so I 
may as well confess at the beginning that I have n’t read 
one of your books and did n’t even know that they ex- 
isted.” 

“As they don’t exist yet,” he replied, “‘you might have 
spared yourself the confession.”’ 

“Then we don’t have to talk about books?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T am so relieved!: 

“You can’t possibly be more so than I am.” 

The rest of the conversation is unworthy of chronicle. 
It was of a nature which gave Adam plenty of chance to 
watch Daphne’s face and listen to her laughter. 


VI 


WHEN a young man who has reached his late twenties 
without falling in love finally discovers a woman who can, 
by a single glance, stir depths of his nature which have 
hitherto remained undisturbed, he usually knows at once 
what has happened, and proceeds to conduct himself in a 
fashion somewhat headlong. 

Adam Norton knew, when he went to bed on the night 
following the arrival of Miss Hawk and her niece, that the 
course of his life had been changed because he had seen 
Daphne Edge. Not being a youth of tragic or melodra- 
matic propensities, he did not tell himself that unless she 
loved him the future would be a black and hopeless vista, 
but the effect of looking into her great eyes was so de- 
moralizing as to make him completely forget those phil- 
osophical conclusions to which the encounter with Kath- 
erine Millet had driven him in the defense of his own 
conduct, and to feel that the hours spent at his work- 
table were now of less importance than the minutes in 
Daphne’s company. 

He was up so early the next morning that he had to 
spend nearly three hours waiting for breakfast, and it is 
a sufficient commentary upon his condition that he re- 
mained almost insensible to the growing pangs of hunger 
and spent the weary interval with his ear close to the 
panels of his door, listening for the first sound of Daphne’s 
voice. 
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“Would you like to go fishing this morning?” he asked 
Daphne, as soon as he had sufficiently recovered from the 
rather overwhelming effect of her appearance to speak 
coherently. 

“T’ve never caught a fish in my life,” she confessed. 

“Then it’s time you did!” 

“But don’t you have to get very dirty, and put wrig- 
gling worms on hooks, and all that?” she asked. 

Adam explained the superior cleanliness of fly-fishing, 
and dilated somewhat upon the delights of such angling 
coupled with a meal cooked over a fire and eaten in the 
open. Daphne yielded and went to change her clothes. 
Adam would have liked to protest against this, being 
more than satisfied with her present appearance, but held 
his peace on the chance that she would look even more 
lovely in fishing costume. Then he discharged what he 
felt to be his painful duty. 

‘““Won’t you go too, Miss Hawk?” he asked. 

“T will not!” replied that lady with much firmness. 
“IT am going to spend the day in the largest chair on the 
porch reading silly books. And let me remind you, young 
man, that Daphne’s no mountain-goat. She thinks hav- 
ing a picnic in a city park is roughing it and has no more 
notion of hill-climbing than a fish.” 

“‘T’ll remember it,” promised Adam, and promptly 
forgot everything because Daphne appeared at that mo- 
ment and declared herself ready. He could not in fair- 
ness say that he thought her costume well designed for 
angling, but that was a detail of no importance. 

“Are n’t we going in the car?” she asked in surprise 
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when Adam picked up his rod-case and swung the pack to 
his shoulder. 

He permitted himself a superior smile and started to 
say that the big car could hardly negotiate the country 
they were going to travel, then wisely put it another way 
by saying: 

“Oh, it’s hardly enough of a trip for the car.” 

Daphne looked at her white shoes, looked at the ridges 
which rose on all sides of the inn, and sighed. Adam was 
too elated to catch this sound, but Miss Hawk heard it 
and smiled grimly to herself, and watched the two fig- 
ures with a thoughtful expression as they walked down 
the drive and turned into the highroad. 

For some time after they had gone, she remained 
buried in the first of a stack of novels with very bright 
covers which she had piled on the floor by her chair, ac- 
companying her reading by a series of grunts, snorts, and 
solio voce comments which seemed to increase her en- 
joyment. Presently Théophile emerged from the house, 
armed with a broom for the sweeping of the already spot- 
less bricks of the terrace, which was part of his regular 
morning programme. At sight of his guest he dropped 
the broom and came forward with one of his inimitable 
bows. 

““Has Madame any commands for the day?” he in- 
quired. “She has only to name any defects in her lodg- 
ing to have them removed.” 

“T’ve never been so well cared for in my life,” she as- 
sured him. “But I should like to have a talk with you 
just the same.” 
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Théophile indicated that he was entirely at her service. 

“Do sit down!” she said. ‘‘I can’t talk to a man stand- 
ing up!’’ — and when the innkeeper had seated himself 
she continued, ‘‘ Now please tell me all that you know 
about young Norton.” 

Théophile’s bushy eyebrows went up. 

‘“‘Madame inquires because —?”’ he asked, his tone a 
nicely adjusted mixture of respect and protest. 

“‘T ask because I’ve come all the way from Los Angeles 
to your hotel to get my niece out of the way of men I 
did n’t want her to marry,” she replied sharply, “‘and if 
I’ve put her square in the path of another of the same 
sort, I want to know it.” 

“T am distinguished by the confidence of Madame!” 
the little man declared, and without further urging gave 
her some account of Adam, including a spirited and de- 
tailed narrative of the fight with Hogan, but omitting 
every bit of the story which he had heard from Adam’s 
own lips. 

“Then he’s not a rich man?” she demanded. 

“At the moment he is not.” 

“Makes his living by what he writes?” 

“Madame is correct!” 

‘““H’m!”’ she said non-committally, and for some mo- 
ments added nothing more; then resumed abruptly, 
“Now I think you’re entitled to know why I’ve asked 
questions which sound a lot like prying into other people’s 
business, which is n’t a habit of mine. 

““My brother-in-law, Daphne’s father, is a fool. That’s 
pretty strong language, but he deserves it. He’s a pro- 
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fessor of philosophy or some such nonsense in a little New 
England college, been there since he was a young man. 
He married my sister twenty years and more ago, when 
he was out here curing a pair of weak lungs. He did n’t 
look like an invalid. Six feet seven tall and weighs close 
to three hundred! Lazy then, and enough sight worse 
now. I saw him ten years ago: disgustingly fat and out of 
condition. Never takes any exercise; knows nothing but 
his books. 

“Tf I had n’t been the busiest woman in California, 
I’d never have let my sister marry him. But my father 
died leaving us girls to run three stock-ranches, and 
that’s no cinch of a job! Mary was no good at it, and in 
self-defense I had to let her marry the first man who’d 
take her off my hands. So she married Horatio Edge and 
went East with him, and I never saw her again. 

“They ’d been married three years when Daphne was 
born. Six years later, while they were traveling in 
Europe, my sister died. I won’t say Horatio Edge killed 
her. I suppose he was as fond of her as a man of his sort 
can be, and did n’t know that neglect can be worse than 
cruelty or beating. She never was happy. I knew that 
from the few letters I had, but things never got bad 
enough for a smash. He was kind enough when he hap- 
pened to remember his wife and child were on earth, but 
that was n’t often. His nose was never out of a book: 
used to eat his meals with one or two open beside his 
plate! 

““That’s the sort of a father my niece has had. Nurses 
and governesses and private schools and travels since she 
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was a six-year-old. Only wonder is she’s not been spoiled 
past all hope. You’ve seen what she’s like.” 

“She is very beautiful!” declared Théophile. 

‘“‘She’s worse than that! She’s got the sort of beauty 
that drives men crazy whether they’re eighteen years old 
or eighty — and she knows it! She’s had more money 
than is good for her, gone where she pleased when she 
wanted to and done what she chose when she got there, 
and been used to having men propose to her before 
they’ve known her a week. — Well, that’s the sort of a 
responsibility Horatio Edge shipped out here to me six 
weeks ago, and maybe you can guess the sort of time I’ve 
had since she came.” 

““One sees,”’ agreed Théophile, ‘‘that it must have been 
difficult!”’ 

“Difficult!” she exclaimed. “It’s pretty near ruined 
me! When Daphne came to my door a couple of months 
ago, I knew about as much about the life of a social 
butterfly as a yearling steer, but since then I’ve had 
what you might call a liberal education. Would n’t think 
to look at me that I had something of a reputation as a 
fox-trotter, would you?” 

Théophile shrugged and spread out his hands. 

“Tf Madame determined to fox-trot,’’ he replied, “‘one 
understands that she would do it.” 

The lady gave one of her grim chuckles. 

“T did,” she said, ‘“‘and I learned everything that went 
with it. It looked to me as though my job was to, give 
Daphne as good a time as I could, and, as I hate leaving 
things half-finished, I laid myself out. Afternoon teas, 
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after-theater suppers, all that sort of thing! I can go 
through the whole list now without turning a hair or 
looking as though I’d got into the wrong class, even 
though last winter I did n’t even know the names of most 
of the stunts. It’s come mighty close to killing me off 
before my time, but I’m glad I took the risk. If I had n't 
kept close to Daphne’s heels, she’d be married and gone 
before now!”’ 

Here the lady paused to rub her nose and shake her 
head at the memories of the hectic campaign from which 
she had finally fled. 

“Daphne draws men the way sugar does flies,”’ she re- 
sumed. ‘‘I don’t think she tries to: she just can’t help it. 
If she was as silly and spoiled as such a life ought to have 
made her, I would n’t stir a finger to help, but she’s got 
good stuff in her. Under the surface she’s as sound as 
they come. That’s why I’ve let myself forget I run three 
stock-ranches and a few other side-lines and pretended I 
had a daughter. Take my word for it, Mr. Gélas, I’ve 
given a few men good cause to hate me these last weeks! 

“There were only two of ’em that really worried me — 
Herbert Withers and Bob Lindsay. We’re through with 
Withers, but I’ve got a sneaking suspicion Bob’s follow- 
ing our trail here this minute. 

“Withers sort of did for himself, and I’m glad of it, 
because if he had n’t I don’t know whether I’d ever have 
got Daphne away from the city or not. Herb’s one of 
these sleek, well-dressed, forty-year-old bachelors that 
know everybody, go everywhere, have plenty of money 
without telling anybody where they get it, take exercises 
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twice a day to keep their waist-lines down, and never pass 
a pretty woman without giving her the wrong kind of 
look. I guess he thought he knew all about women. 
Maybe he did about the kind he’d always known, but 
Daphne was n’t that sort. 

“He came to the house one day when he knew I was 
out, got her in a room that had only one door, and then 
went after her. If there had n’t been a brass candlestick 
with a heavy base on a table within her reach, I don’t 
know what might have happened. When I got home she 
was lying in a chair looking white and sick. I asked her 
what had happened and she showed me the candlestick, 
which was bent almost double. If she’d hit Herbert in 
the head instead of the shoulder, he’d never have worried 
another woman! Well, that sort of disgusted her, and 
when I proposed clearing out, she came like a lamb.” 

“But this other, this Monsieur Lindsay, you fear may 
follow?” the innkeeper asked. 

Miss Hawk nodded ominously. 

“T’m afraid of Bob Lindsay!” she confessed; and even 
though he had known her only a few hours, Théophile 
already understood her nature sufficiently to appreciate 
the significance of this admission. ‘‘He’s somewhere 
around thirty-two, dark-skinned and black-haired as 
a Mexican, handsome in the way most women like, 
and known as about the smartest young lawyer in the 
city. He’s been married twice. His first wife died, and 
the second left him. In spite of that, I could name a dozen 
women who’d marry him like a shot if he said the word — 
and two of the twelve happen to have husbands! 
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‘‘Eyver see a snake in the grass watching a dicky-bird 
on the limb of a tree?” 

“T have not,”’ confessed Théophile, ‘but I have read 
moving descriptions of that deplorable situation.”’ 

‘“That’s Bob Lindsay’s way with a woman toa ‘t’! He 
acts indifferent and, first they know, they’re after him. 
I’m told it’s pretty much his way with men, too, and 
that he’s won his cases and made his fortune because he’s 
smart enough to profit by the other fellow’s blunders. 
Well, Daphne did n’t fall off her twig when he looked 
up at her out of the grass! That’s what gives me the 
fidgets. Bob Lindsay ’s been used to having any woman 
come when he crooked a finger. When he finds one that 
won’t come, he’ll be ten times as set on making her. And 
when he goes after a woman in earnest, there’s going to 
be trouble. I’ve come five hundred miles out of his reach, 
and I wish I could believe that his green car was n’t fol- 
lowing our trail right now!” 

“But if he should appear, what is to be done?” asked 
Théophile. 

“There you’ve got me! It’s not often I ask for help, 
but in case Bob does show up, I’ll feel a lot better to know 
that somebody else knows the truth and will stand back 
of me in a pinch.” 

“Madame may count upon me at any hour!”’ the little 
man told her. “I am not without some experience in 
such affairs, and shall be most happy to be of service.” 

“That’s a comfort!” she declared, and picked up her 
book with an air of relief as he bowed himself from her 
presence, 


VII 


“How long,” asked Daphne, ‘‘do you intend to keep on 
doing that?”’ 

Adam was standing some paces back from the edge 
of the stream dropping his flies on a swirl of water below 
a half-submerged rock. He had been doing it for several 
minutes with monotonous regularity and no result. 
Daphne’s tone hinted that he had been doing it for 
hours, that in her opinion he might have stopped long 
ago, and that she certainly expected him to do so in- 
stantly now that she had given him a broad hint. But 
instead of doing so, he answered her question with cate- 
gorical exactness. 

““Not more than a couple of minutes,” he replied 
cheerfully. ‘“‘I’ll have him out of there by that time if 
he’s going to rise at all.” 

Had he glanced at her face he would certainly have 
stopped fishing at once and made abject apologies, for 
her expression was not one likely to give him much pleas- 
ure when he knew that he was the cause of it. She did 
not look either comfortable or happy, as though she had 
greatly enjoyed the hours of the day already sped or 
looked forward with anticipation to those still before 
her. 

She was just as wretched as she looked. She was very 
tired, having walked the hardest five miles she had ever 
done in her life, completely ruining in the performance 
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a pair of stockings and a skirt. The meal of thick sand- 
wiches, scrambled eggs not wholly free from flakes of 
wood-ashes, and strong coffee, had not restored her, al- 
though her companion had seemed to enjoy it immensely, 
and the knowledge that she must walk over that same 
horrible five-mile stretch before reaching the inn com- 
pleted her despair. If looks could slay, Adam must cer- 
tainly have been knocked lifeless into the brook by the 
glance she gave him. Presently, to her almost hysterical 
relief, he hooked and landed the particular trout which 
had so long defied him. 

‘Now do stop fishing and sit down for a little while!” 
she implored him. 

Adam complied readily enough, although, if her com- 
mand had been issued while the big trout was still un- 
caught, his instant obedience must have been a matter of 
conjecture. One needed only a single glance at his face 
to know that he had had a perfectly magnificent day, 
and was blissfully unconscious of the torments which he 
had compelled the girl to undergo. He dropped onto 
the ground at her side, lighted his pipe and puffed con- 
tentedly. 

“Having a good time?” he asked boyishly. 

She smiled in a fashion which she knew would serve to 
disarm suspicion. It was not easy to display resentment 
against one so supremely unaware of what he had done. 

‘Are you?” she countered. 

“Tam,” he said with conviction. “I’m having more 
fun than I ever had before fishing with a girl. Usually 
they don’t like it and want to be taken home the first 
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thing, or you have to spend all your time teaching them 
how when they really don’t want to learn.” 

Daphne did not pursue the subject, due in part to the 
fact that a whiff of his pipe-smoke blew past her, and 
her delicate nostrils worked slightly. 

“Don’t you ever smoke cigarettes?”’ she asked. 

*“Not much. They’re bad for the wind, and there’s 
no satisfaction in ’°em anyway.” 

“Most women prefer them, I think,” Daphne said. 

Adam had taken three more puffs before he saw the 
possible significance of this remark and took the pipe 
from between his teeth. But Daphne did not mean to 
pursue this subject either. 

“Is this the way you’ve amused yourself ever since 
you’ve been at the inn?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, evidently surprised at the 
question. ‘‘I write most of the morning, and a stiff hike 
is just what I need for the afternoon. I would n’t mind 
a few sets of tennis or something like that, but there’s 
none within reach.” 

“Have n’t you your car here?”’ 

é¢ No.”’ 

“But how did you come?” 

“*T walked.” 

“What a fearfully energetic person you are! That 
would n’t strike most men as being much fun.” 

“Tt was n’t just a question of diversion,” Adam told 
her. ‘‘I walked because just at present a car is a luxury 
beyond my reach.” 

“Not really?” 
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“Honor bright!”” he answered with a grin, and told 
her enough of his uncle’s eccentric disposition of his 
property to explain his own present mode of life. 

Daphne listened with more curiosity than interest. 
She had read plenty of fiction wherein the gallant hero 
lost his fortune only to stalk blithely forth and wrest 
a much larger one from the very jaws of adversity, but 
she had never before encountered any one who was in 
the throes of the actual experience. It was something 
of a shock to realize that even heroic struggles must 
have humble beginnings during which one was com- 
pelled to walk instead of riding ina car. She had tacitly 
accepted Adam Norton:as a man belonging to her own 
world, and his decidedly informal clothes as evidences 
of an independence of convention; she now saw that 
he might have no others to wear — which she thought 
rather appalling. 

“But of course,” she said rather lamely, finding 
further talk in this direction unexpectedly difficult, 
“you are making a great deal of money by your 
writing.” 

Adam laughed so heartily that she fully expected 
him to name some dazzling figure as the sum of his 
earnings. 

“Up to the present moment,” he informed here 
have earned precisely nothing.” 

Daphne’s gray eyes opened very wide. 

“But how awful!” she exclaimed. 

“Tt really isn’t,” he said. ‘I really don’t think 
I’ve ever had such splendid fun. And of course I’ve 
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had so much easier a time of it than most chaps who 
come such a nasty cropper.” 

Daphne’s mind was still groping uncomfortably in 
an effort to get hold of essentials. 

“Don’t you even know when people will begin pay- 
ing for your books and things?” she asked. 

“Not in the least,’’ he answered with undiminished 
cheerfulness. ‘‘ And it’s perfectly possible, you know, 
that nobody will ever buy them at all.” 

“But what will you do then?” 

“Why, I don’t quite know.” 

She regarded him wonderingly. 

“Are n’t you simply petrified at such a prospect?” 

Adam shook his head. 

“‘Nota bit,” he replied. ‘‘In fact, it’s rather exciting 
in a way, because there are such an immense number of 
things that I might do. You see, all this writing I’ve 
been doing won’t have been wasted even if I never sell 
a line of it, because it’s taught me such a lot about my- 
self. When I first recovered from the blow of Uncle 
Henry’s will, I made the mistake of thinking that I had 
to go to work with my hands, because they were really 
all that I’d been taught to use. But swinging a pick- 
axe is n’t much like swinging a polo-stick, and knowing 
how to handle a tennis-racket does n’t help you much 
with a spike-maul.”’ 

“What,” she asked, “is a spike-maul? It sounds un- 
pleasant.” 

‘“‘T can’t say I ever formed a real affection for it,” 
Adam admitted, and briefly explained the implement 
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and its uses. ‘‘But now,”’ he continued, returning to 
his main theme, ‘‘I’ve discovered that I really have 
some wits in my head after all, and that I may not 
have to earn my bread and butter with my muscles. Of 
course a lot of the stuff I write is rubbish, but every 
little while I put down something that gives me the 
same sort of feeling a hen must have when she cackles 
over an egg!” 

His companion appeared to have no immediate sym- 
pathy with this extraordinary feeling. Under more 
favorable circumstances she would certainly have been 
more responsive, but her glance happened to wander to 
her ruined stockings, tattered skirt, and stained shoes, 
and she was instantly set thinking of the five-mile walk 
still to be negotiated. And of course the penniless con- 
dition of the enthusiastic young man before her was to 
blame for the fact that there was a five-mile walk. 

“Don’t you think,” she suggested, “that perhaps 
we’d better be starting for the hotel?” 

Adam had n’t thought so at all. Five miles to him 
meant merely an hour and a quarter (perhaps an hour 
and a half with a girl), it was only three o’clock, and din- 
ner at the Sky-Line Inn did not occur until six. He had 
planned on at least another very pleasant hour before 
starting for home, but something in the girl’s voice 
warned him that he had better yield the point without 
argument, and he did so, although the abruptness of 
her question had somewhat violently interrupted the 
course of his remarks. 

“Perhaps we had,” he admitted; “I’ll get things 
ready.” 
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Daphne made no offer to help with his preparations, 
largely because she was very tired and beginning to be 
a little out of patience. She watched while he put away 
his rod and tackle, subconsciously admiring the swift 
deftness with which he filled the pack. Then she saw 
him take a knife from his pocket, slip open a trout and 
eviscerate it by a single motion of the thumb. 

“Must you do that?” she asked almost petulantly. 

Adam had for the moment too completely resumed 
the réle of conscientious angler to notice the tone of her 
protest. 

“Tf I don’t they’ll spoil before we get home in heat 
like this,’ he answered, without pausing in his labors. 

Daphne said nothing, but turned her back and did 
not look around until she was perfectly certain that 
the unlovely operation was completely finished. 

‘‘T think we’re all set,’’ Adam said, and they started 
for the road. 

She had not fully realized that he felt nothing even 
faintly resembling her own fatigue, and that he would 
march home fully as fast or even faster than he had 
marched out. Fifty yards, however, were enough to 
reveal the truth and drive her to open rebellion. 

““Mr. Norton, don’t you ever walk instead of rushing 
headlong like this?”’ she demanded hotly. 

Adam stopped and flushed guiltily. 

‘“‘[’m sorry!’’ he exclaimed contritely. ‘‘I suppose 
I forgot that the Lord gave me legs like a sandhill 
crane.” 

“But are n’t you tired?” 
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“Tired? Why, no!’ he answered; then was smitten 
by a light of revelation and looked at her quickly. “ Are 
your” he asked. 

‘“‘T am almost dead!” 

Adam stared at her blankly, at once rather incred- 
ulous but thoroughly aghast at what he had done, and 
the expression of bewildered sympathy on his face 
(for he was by no means a stranger to the crippling 
effects of leg-weariness) only served to make her feel 
more hopelessly tired than.before. 

“‘T can never walk all the way!”’ she wailed. 

‘“‘T can carry you,” he said. 

Even in her distress she had to wonder at this. 

“Carry me five miles?”’ she exclaimed. 

Adam studied her as a coolie might have examined 
a burden he had been told to carry. 

“You don’t look very heavy,” he decided critically. 

Daphne flushed. 

“‘T’ don’t think such desperate measures will be 
needed,”’ she said. ‘‘Can’t you telephone to the inn and 
have them send Jenks with the car?”’ 

‘“‘I’m afraid not. The nearest telephone is at the 
inn.” 

Daphne sat down dejectedly at the side of the road. 

“Then what zs to be done?” she demanded plain- 
tively. 

“There are just two things. You can wait here until 
I walk to the inn and have the car sent back for you, 
or we can walk along very slowly, with a chance that 
somebody may give us a lift.” 
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“Ts n’t there a house near by where I could wait?” 

“There is n’t so much as a shed between us and the 
inn.” 

She looked at the road stretching ahead of her to 
what appeared endless distances, and then around her 
at the comfortless and decidedly lonely landscape. 
The sigh with which she completed this survey came 
very near being a groan. 

‘““We may as well start,” she said. 

Adam had the wit not to try to make conversation, 
for while he knew that tired legs work better when the 
mind is occupied with other matters, he was so un- 
pleasantly conscious of the extent to which he had 
already offended that he was afraid to attempt talk lest 
it only make matters worse. Never in his life, even 
when perfecting his stride in the low hurdles, had he 
watched his pace with such meticulous care; he fairly 
minced along. And he did not dare look at Daphne’s 
face, for its expression of pathetic weariness was more 
than he could stand. She was silent for some time, and 
when she spoke it was more to gain relief from the mo- 
notony of trudging than any real desire for speech. 

“What sort of people come to stay at the hotel?” 
she asked. 

“There have been no other guests since I came.” 

“‘ And how long have you been there?”’ 

*‘ About three weeks.” 

** Alone all that time?” 

“T would n’t call it that. Théophile and Céleste are 
the best company in the world.” 
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“ And there’s nothing to do except this sort of thing?”’ 

ae INT Cy 

“JT don’t wonder there are n’t any guests!’’ Daphne 
said, and some two hundred yards of silence followed. 
At the end of them Daphne sat down and announced 
that she simply had to rest. Adam shook his head gloom- 
ily over this. 

“Bad practice,” he warned her. ‘‘Every time you sit 
down it’ll be that much harder to start.” 

Daphne eyed him thoughtfully. While seated she re- 
gained something of her ordinary composure. 

“T don’t believe you’ve ever done any but violent 
things with women, have you?”’ she asked. 

“Not much, I’m afraid.” 

She made no comment on this admission, but got up 
and resumed the interminable journey. At the end ofa 
quarter of a mile her heel began to hurt and she pro- 
claimed the fact with an air of personal resentment. 
Adam looked at her white shoes, aware of defects in 
them which he had overlooked in the morning. He sug- 
gested a stone, but examination established the pres- 
ence of a nail. He hammered it into temporary 
harmlessness between a couple of stones — a mode of 
treatment which did nothing to improve the appear- 
ance of the shoe. Daphne’s gratitude was n’t precisely 
eager. 

‘““How far have we come?” she asked presently. 

‘Nearly a mile.” 

“Then we’ve more than four still to walk?” 

¢é Yes.”’ 
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“Do you think we’re at all likely to get a ride in some- 
body’s machine?” 

“To tell the truth I don’t. There is n’t a great deal of 
travel over this road, and this is about the worst hour of 
the day.” 

She sat down again, this time with an air of finality. 

**You’ll have to send Jenks after me,” she confessed. 
*“T don’t know how dangerous it is for me to wait here 
alone, but I’d rather be murdered than walk another 
step!” 

““There’s no danger,” he said, slipping off his pack as 
he spoke, ‘‘and I’ll have the car here in half an hour at 
the outside. There are some sandwiches in the pack if 
you get hungry.” 

He piled the pack, fly-rod, and creel in a little heap, 
looked to his bootlaces and then pulled his belt up a 
notch. 

“T can’t tell you, Miss Edge, how terribly sorry Iam,” 
he said. ‘‘I thought I was giving you a good time. I 
would give anything —”’ and then, for all he knew so 
little of women, he saw that Daphne was going to cry, 
and left her without even waiting to finish his sentence. 

Daphne did cry, but not until after she had discovered 
with amazement that instead of walking he meant to 
run, and that she had never seen any one run with such 
an appearance of ease and tireless strength. And when 
the tears finally came, she could not for the life of her 
have told exactly why she was crying. 


Vill 


“T TAKE it then,” said Miss Hawk, her tone a bit more 
acid than it would have been had she seen Daphne at 
the moment of that forlorn young lady’s return from the 
ill-fated fishing-trip, ‘‘I take it you’ve found one young 
fellow who did n’t ask you to marry him the first after- 
noon?” 

Considerably restored by a bath, change of clothing, 
and two hours’ rest, Daphne could answer this question 
coolly. 

‘“‘He’s a brute!” she said deliberately. 

“Don’t look it,”’ insisted her aunt. 

‘“‘Any man,” argued Daphne, “who subjects a woman 
he has n’t known twelve hours to such torment as I’ve 
been through without giving her a decent chance to re- 
fuse is a monster of selfishness.” 

‘He ran four miles to get the car,’”’ Miss Hawk re- 
minded her. 

“That was the very least he could do!” 

The older woman rubbed her beak-like nose thought- 
fully while she eyed her niece’s undeniably handsome 
back. 

“There are mighty few selfish men,” she said con- 
tentiously, “‘who’d take a chance of being half-killed to 
save the money of a stranger.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“That young Norton fought some plug-ugly who’s 
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light-welterweight champion or some such thing, just 
because a man who was to have fought him backed out, 
and our landlord, who’d been fool enough to bet most of 
his money on the fellow who quit, was in danger of los- 
ing every cent of it.” 

But Daphne was in no mood to make concessions in 
Adam’s favor. 

‘*Prize-fighting is exactly the sort of thing Mr. Norton 
would be likely to prefer,” she said coldly. 

“‘Humph!” snorted her aunt. “It strikes me as a 
whole lot better way to put in your spare time than tea- 
dancing!”’ And she went with ruffled feathers to resume 
the reading of her novels with bright covers. 

Daphne did not appear at dinner, but her absence 
received no comment from either Adam or Miss Hawk. 
Neither did that lady make any reference to trout-fish- 
ing, but kept the conversation to subjects which were 
entirely safe. At breakfast the next morning it was 
Adam who was missing, Théophile gratuitously supply- 
ing the information that he had breakfasted two hours 
earlier and had been working at his desk ever since. 

‘““Have you any idea what sort of things he writes?” 
Daphne asked carelessly. 

‘Not precisely,”’ Théophile answered guardedly, “‘but 
of their exceptional nature there can be no doubt.” 

There followed some three days during which the at- 
mosphere of the Sky-Line Inn, though outwardly peace- 
ful, had in its calm that unpleasant, heavy stillness 
which precedes a thunder-storm. Miss Hawk read her 
novels, and Daphne seemed entirely willing to divert 
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herself in the same fashion, while Adam Norton almost 
doubled the number of hours he spent at his desk and 
went on his solitary rambles inconspicuously and with- 
out making any suggestion that he have company. The 
three guests met only at meals, where Adam and Miss 
Hawk carried the main burden of conversation. Daphne 
was perfectly good-natured, but quite evidently bored, 
and had scant hope that her surroundings would pro- 
duce anything to improve her condition. 

Adam bore little resemblance to the fairly ecstatic 
young man he had appeared on the day of the new- 
comers’ arrival, but, although stripped of the almost 
boyish exuberance he had then exhibited, he looked far 
indeed from a hopelessly stricken youth. His speech to 
Daphne showed neither the slight resentment which 
might easily have put in an appearance nor the humility 
which the young lady herself had rather expected. 
Now and then he gave her a glance which would have 
revealed pretty much everything to any one who saw it, 
but was at some pains to see that no eye was upon him 
when he did so. 

He had not spent a pleasant few hours after he saw 
Daphne descend safely from her aunt’s car after the 
rescue by Jenks, although the only visible sign of it was 
that the line of his pleasant mouth had become a trifle 
straighter. He had tramped the floor of his room, noise- 
less in stocking feet, and called himself hard names 
until he was tired. Then he had sat on the edge of his 
bed and continued the performance. By the time he had 
exhausted his supply of fitting epithets, he was ready for 
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sober thought. He reached conclusions which were con- 
vincing, although far from pleasant, chief among which 
was that when a penniless young man decides that there 
is no place for a woman in his precarious life, the fact 
remains just as true and binding after he has found the 
woman as it was when he was discussing one who quite 
obviously would n’t do at all. So he set his big mouth in 
that slightly straighter line already described and went 
back to the growing pile of manuscript in his bureau- 
drawer. 

So stood matters at the inn what time a low-hung, 
rakish roadster, whose bottle-green paint shone in the 
sun, was making its forty miles an hour over the same 
roads Miss Hawk and her niece had recently traveled. 
At the wheel, his dark face lighted now and again by a 
slight and not too pleasant smile, sat Robert Lindsay. 

He had experienced no great trouble in following the 
trail, his success giving some weight to his own cynical 
assertion that the world of detectives consists almost 
exclusively of men who would do better in any other 
profession. Tracing Miss Hawk’s mulberry-colored car 
was not difficult, even in a land where the passing of 
seven-thousand-dollar limousines is by no means a rare 
occurrence. He knew, once he had found that she had 
left the city in the car and gone north, that neither the 
machine nor the strong-minded lady it carried could pass 
unnoticed. Her tongue was both sharp and ready, but 
its edge was considerably dulled by the size of the tips 
she scattered along the way. 

His methods, moreover, had that calm assumption of 
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success which is most likely to get it. He set his inquiries 
afoot while completing his own preparations for the 
journey, anticipated no trouble, was reasonably well 
supplied with information when he left the city, and was 
never seriously at fault during the five days he was on 
the road. He did not hurry. Where another man in 
similar circumstances would have driven at breakneck 
speed all the way, Lindsay proceeded with that delib- 
erateness which is born of absolute confidence in one’s 
own powers. 

He was not even annoyed when he blew out a tire 
some eight miles beyond Malaca, and almost in sight of 
the inn, for all such mishaps were rare in his experience. 
He paid well to have the bottle-green roadster always in 
perfect condition, and the way of the world with him was 
usually to remove from his path all those annoying little 
obstacles over which the feet of other men stumble. 
But this particular nail was no respecter of persons, and 
jabbed its way through the casing of his right-hand front 
tire with neatness and dispatch. He did not swear, but 
simply raised his eyebrows, drove the car into the near- 
est patch of shade at the side of the road, donned a suit 
of khaki overalls, and set to work. 

Here he proved himself only one of the new race which 
has been brought into existence by the automobile — a 
race of faultlessly clad, indolent young men who look as 
though they would shrink instinctively from contact 
with oily toils, and yet who perform the labors of a me- 
chanic not only with skill but with cheerfulness. Had he 
worked with all the swift deftness he possessed, he must 
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have finished the job and been on his way long before 
he was overtaken by the rickety buggy which he had 
passed unnoticed a few miles outside the village, but he 
was no more inclined to hurry now so close to the end of 
his long journey than he had been before, and paused 
now and then to smoke a cigarette while he stared mood- 
ily at the ground. He was just putting away his tools 
when he heard the sound of hoofs and wheels on the 
road, and looked up to see a bareheaded girl driving 
toward him in a vehicle almost as battered and service- 
worn as the horse which pulled it. 

Lindsay’s practice was always to look twice at any 
woman if the first glance had showed him that she was 
young. One never knew (he pointed out) when he might 
encounter a pretty face and the possible beginning of an 
adventure. He found now that he was richly repaid by 
following his habit, for he was looking into the same 
face which had so startled Adam with its beauty some 
days before. He dropped a freshly lighted cigarette and 
ground out the -fire beneath his heel, as though cer- 
tain that there would be more than an exchange of com- 
monplace roadside amenities, and from the first moment 
his eyes never left her face. 

Katherine stopped her horse as she came opposite 
him. 

‘Pick up a nail?” she asked. 

“Ves, luckily.” 

“Most people would n’t call that luck.” 

Lindsay was not one to waste subtlety where simple 
directness would serve as well or better. 
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“Tf I had n’t run over the nail, I should have missed 
seeing you,” he explained. ‘“‘If that’s not luck, then I’ve 
no name for it.” 

She accepted this with a strange mixture of composure 
and delight. 

‘‘T like having men say things like that,” she told him. 

‘‘Then you must have had an extremely happy life.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because you must have heard men say very little 
else.”’ 

“‘T don’t see any men.” 

“That is a great pity! — What an excellent thing it 
is that most of us remain ignorant of what we have 
missed !”’ 

If this speech puzzled her, she decided that it was not 
worth untangling, for she said abruptly: 

“Are you going to the Frenchman’s place — the 
inn?” 

Vieo}? 

Te LOBtay Py 

“For a while at least.” 

“Do you know the tall, red-headed man who’s stay- 
ing there?” 

**T’m afraid not.” 

“He promised to go fishing with me and then did n’t 
come,” she explained. 

“Then he is either a poor sort of creature or the most 
discreet and cautious of men,” declared Lindsay. 

*‘T liked him,” she said. “I wish he had come.”’ 

“That strikes me as much more generous treatment 
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than he deserves,”’ Lindsay objected. ‘‘ Now if you had 
been so good as to say that you’d go fishing with me, 
nothing but an earthquake could have prevented my 
keeping my promise.”’ 

She gave him a long, thoughtful look which he found 
easy enough to meet, but not so easy — for all his long 
habit of watching and reading the faces of his fellow 
creatures — to understand. 

**T’ll go with you instead,” she proposed. 

Much of Lindsay’s success was due to an uncanny in- 
stinct for the avoiding of false steps. He was more 
than eager to go fishing with such a beauty, or do any- 
thing else that she proposed, but while his eyes’ had 
seemed intent only on her dark face, they had missed no 
detail from the patched harness and decrepit buggy to 
the soiled shirt and breeches in which she was dressed. 
He had no thought of losing such an opportunity as had 
fallen to his lot, but his ingrained caution made him see 
that it might be a place for wary treading. The girl 
might be as beautiful as Helen of Troy — but she also 
might be maid-of-all-work at the hotel where he was 
going, in which case anything so open as fishing in her 
company was clearly out of the question. 

Instead of a direct reply to her invitation, he took a 
more devious method, and very little of his acknowl- 
edged skill as a cross-examiner of witnesses was required 
to set her giving him precisely the information he 
wanted. She found him — for all she had not thought at 
the beginning that she would like him anywhere near as 
well — a far more sympathetic listener than the tall 
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fisherman had proved. He did n’t content himself with 
nods of the head, but said exactly the words calculated to 
make her speak even more freely, and when she stopped, 
he talked in a fashion which showed that he understood 
her perfectly, and which, incidentally, made her forget 
that he had neglected to say whether he would go fishing 
or not. 

When Lindsay drove away a few minutes later, he had 
every reason to feel pleased with his nice handling of the 
situation. He had fairly dazzled the girl with a brief but 
spirited picture of the city life which was always a hazy, 
golden vision in her eyes, made her feel that he under- 
stood her situation, deplored it, and meant to actually 
help her out of it — but that for the moment nothing 
was to be done, and that she would only hinder matters 
by endeavoring to see him. 

“You must understand,” he had pointed out, ‘‘that a 
homely girl can do many things which a pretty one like 
you cannot. What you and I are interested in is getting 
you away from here and into the place where you should 
be, but the people at the inn will get a wrong idea if 
they see us together, which will not only make it un- 
pleasant for both of us, but almost impossible for me to 
help you.” 

“But you'll come to see me?” | 

“*T will certainly manage that. Just leave everything 
to me.”’ 

His face, as he drove away, looked even more like that 
of a man thoroughly at peace with the world and satis- 
fied with himself. He did not once turn in his seat to 
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wave at the girl in the buggy, although, in the hope that 
he would, she waited until he was out of sight. 

“Not an uninteresting situation,’”’ he muttered, “‘and 
one to be delicately handled. Some men would revile 
the luck which put such a beauty in their path at a 
time when they were otherwise occupied, and yet I fail 
to see why it cannot be managed. The idea of leaving 
such a creature to grow old and wrinkled in this hole in 
the hills is simply not to be tolerated.” 

Here the climbing car rounded the last turn, and the 
inn was revealed to him in all the odd charm of its old- 
world lines. 

‘Even the setting is unmistakably romantic!” he ex- 
claimed. “Yes, decidedly I am glad that I dropped 
everything and came.” 

Three figures were visible as he approached the drive 
— Miss Hawk, comfortably installed on the terrace with 
a novel, in the yard Daphne and a tall, hatless man 
whose hair instantly proclaimed him the unappreciative 
fisherman of Katherine’s narrative. Lindsay watched 
them with interest as they caught sight of him. Daphne, 
who was crossing the lawn, simply stopped in her tracks 
and stared. Miss Hawk’s movements were more elo- 
quent: she looked up, closed her book with a bang, left 
her chair and marched threateningly down into the yard 
to meet him, reminding him of an army striking its 
camp at sight of the foe and taking the field in order of 
battle. 

He stopped his car near the end of the terrace, and 
there was an instant of silence before Daphne exclaimed: 
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“Bob Lindsay, where in the world did you drop 
from?” 

‘“‘From the regions lately depopulated by your flight,” 
he replied, waving his hand toward the south, then 
added, turning to Julia, “‘Let me congratulate you on 
your choice of a retreat.” 

“Humph! It looks to me as though it lacks the one 
quality I wanted,” she retorted grimly. 

“Of being hard to find? Let me assure you that no 
place could have maintained that in the face of my 
efforts.” 

“But I don’t see how you got here so soon!” 
Daphne said. 

‘One rarely does,’”’ he answered easily. ‘‘How much 
better to leave my appearance a delightful mystery in- 
stead of laying bare its commonplace details of explana- 
tion! The facts are that I am here, that I am very dirty 
and exceedingly hungry. Surely, Miss Hawk, you’ll 
not compel me to camp out in my car after I have come 
so far?” 

“Tf I did,” she replied with the smile of a duelist, 
‘“‘vou’d make it appear that you preferred it to a decent 
bed, so what would be the use?” 

Lindsay bowed deeply. 

“Praise from Sir Hubert!’’’ he muttered. 

“Mr. Norton will show you the way,” Daphne said 
and introduced the two men. ~ 

“This is lucky,” Lindsay said as he shook hands and 
gave Adam a swift look of appraisal. ‘‘I think I havea 
message for Mr. Norton.” 
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*‘For me?”’ Adam exclaimed in surprise. 

“Why, yes! I encountered on the road a most at- 
tractive young woman who asked me to remind you of 
a fishing expedition of some sort which seemed to have 
slipped your mind. — Ah, this must be our host!”’ 

Théophile had indeed popped out of the door, with a 
slight increase of his habitual speed to make up for his 
delay, and now led his guest within. Adam followed 
them to avoid the necessity for glancing at Daphne, and 
that young lady seemed equally anxious to avoid her 
aunt’s eye. Julia walked back to her chair, picked up her 
book, and pretended to resume reading. But she was 
holding the exciting volume bottom side up, and pres- 
estly muttered under her breath, 

‘“‘Drat such a man anyhow!” 


IX 


No one would have expected, from the volubility with 
which he usually expressed himself upon all subjects, that 
Théophile could upon occasion keep his own counsel and 
hold his tongue as well as the next. He gave no sign of 
having heard Lindsay’s words when the latter shook 
hands with Adam, yet he not only heard them distinctly, 
but saw more of what lay behind them than any one else. 
His immediate desire was to employ the Gladstone bag 
he was carrying as a mace and bring it down with all his 
force on Lindsay’s head, instead of which he continued 
to chatter steadily while he conducted his guest to his 
room. Then, instead of seeking either Adam or Céleste 
and pouring out the resentment with which he was fairly 
bursting, he sought the solitude behind the chicken- 
yard, and there gave vent to practically all the vigorous 
forms of expression he had learned in the army. 

“T do not like this Monsieur Lindsay; in fact, I detest 
him!” he exclaimed when he had somewhat relieved 
himself. ‘‘With his evident desire to gain the affections 
of Mademoiselle Daphne I cannot quarrel, although it is 
my intention that she shall become the bride of another. 
But for him to begin by pretending that Adam is in- 
volved in an affair with another woman — well, he has 
made of me an implacable enemy, c’est tout!” 

He straightened himself aggressively at this satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and then a dubious expression spread 
over his face. 
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“But how,” he muttered uneasily, ‘‘could he have 
learned already of events which have just occurred and 
are known only to Adam and myself? Plainly he is a 
remarkable person! Well, so much the better: I shall be 
inspired to greater efforts!” 

During the rest of the day he gave no evidence of un- 
easiness beyond a slight absent-mindedness, yet he was 
very observant and did not fail to note that Lindsay’s 
presence had already had a marked effect upon all the 
other guests, the whole burden of conversation at dinner 
being maintained by Miss Hawk and the newcomer, 
while Daphne kept her eyes on her plate and Adam 
looked as though he wished himself a thousand miles 
away. 

It was his regular habit to make the rounds of the 
house and grounds before going to bed, more from the 
satisfaction he derived from looking at his possessions 
than from any fear of thieves or fire. On this particular 
night he felt unwontedly sleepy, but in that indolent, 
luxurious degree which prompts one to put off the actual 
moment of going to bed while dwelling pleasantly on the 
thought of doing so. When he had finished the tour of 
the chicken-yard and the shed, which was to serve as the 
stable for some goats presently to be added to his live- 
stock, he walked slowly around to the front of the build- 
ing instead of entering it by a rear door as usual. The 
night had less than its ordinary quota of mountain chill, 
and he was tempted to loiter about, finally sitting down 
in a corner of a rustic bench which stood at the side of 
the inn, only a few feet from the wall of the building. 
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He had no more intention of sleeping than a man usually 
has in such a case. Some thought of smoking one more 
pipe was in his mind, and he was actually fumbling in 
his pockets for tobacco when drowsiness overcame him. 

He could not have remained oblivious to his surround- 
ings more than ten minutes or such a matter, but such 
an interval was fraught with more consequences than a 
longer one would have been. He awoke with a slight 
start, and, being one of those who are instantly in full 
possession of their faculties upon awaking, knew where 
he was, what had happened, and the impossibility of 
escaping without being seen by the two people who were 
talking within a few feet of him. 

To say that escape was impossible is, of course, in- 
exact. No unintentional eavesdropper has ever been so 
completely in a corner that there was no getting out of 
it. The trouble is that escape becomes more difficult 
with each second’s delay, and yet instant flight is im- 
possible. One is at first paralyzed by the sense of one’s 
predicament, and then has to plan how to escape. Each 
plan as it is formed strikes the unhappily hidden person 
as one which would have been perfectly feasible a few 
seconds earlier, but is now quite out of the question, and 
by the time this has happened a few times, he has en- 
tirely lost the power of flight and can only remain where 
he is, sweating slightly and feeling that every breath and 
heart-beat must betray his guilty presence. 

This was precisely Théophile’s experience. His re- 
sourcefulness deserted him, and, within a few seconds of 
the time he understood his position, all his energies were 
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concentrated upon the difficult task of keeping perfectly 
still. But however motionless he might remain, he could 
not keep his senses from functioning, and knew that he 
must hear a conversation between Lindsay and Daphne 
which was certainly not intended to reach any third pair 
of ears. 

“‘T am going to ask you to marry me,” the lawyer was 
saying, in a tone which did not strike Théophile as at all 
suited to the occasion, “‘and you will very probably re- 
fuse me — this time.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘I certainly shall.” 

“You think,” Lindsay continued, as though he had 
made due allowance for this reply in planning what he 
would say, “‘that you have any number of excellent rea- 
sons for your decision. Shall I go over some of them?”’ 

“Tf it will give you any amusement. I certainly don’t 
need to have them repeated.” 

“No? I differ with you there. Few of the reasons be- 
hind most of our actions are sound enough to bear 
searching inspection. I have no hope of convincing you 
here and now, but I think I can start you on the way to 
convincing yourself.” 

Théophile could guess from the sounds (he did not 
dare risk moving enough to try to see them) that the 
girl had turned toward her companion. 

*‘T don’t think I care to have you go on with this, 
Bob,” she said. ‘‘This is n’t a courtroom, you know, 
nor am I a jury.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry you don’t fancy my method, Daphne, and 

I know that it seems cold beside the impassioned pro- 
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tests of the conventional lover, but I have infinitely 
more faith in its results. Of course I can’t compel you 
to listen; you have only to walk away. Iam trying to 
avoid the mistake of giving full sweep to the emotions 
the instant they show themselves, because I believe that 
love between man and woman has a great deal more 
than just emotion in it. Do you think” — and here a 
different note crept into his voice — ‘‘that I would say 
all this if I did n’t care tremendously?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You surely knew that I would speak?” 

“TI thought so.” 

‘And you meant to refuse me, mainly because I have 
been twice married, and one woman who has borne my 
name is still alive. That is true, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. But I—” 

“‘Please let me go on! Don’t fear that I shall be indeli- 
cate in my frankness, but I cannot see why you should be 
swayed in your decision by events which are as com- 
pletely dissociated from me as though they had never 
happened.” 

“Oh, don’t!” she interrupted; then undermined the 
command by going on. “‘Can’t you understand that the 
way in which you speak of two women you must at least 
have thought you loved makes the very thought of 
marrying you simply impossible?” 

“T certainly cannot. I cannot see why marriage should 
be any more irrevocable than any other event in a man’s 
life. Why should the stigma of one sort of mistake cling 
to a man when he can cleanse himself of all others? As 
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well give up my whole career because of stupid blunders 
made years ago! Do you suppose I know more or less of 
the true significance of what I am offering you than some 
youth whose tongue has been set loose by the nearness of 
your beauty? He begs you to marry him because you 
have set him on fire and he knows no other way of gaining 
what seems to him the one possession worth having. He 
has no notion of what lies behind his wild plea. This is 
no mere casuistry I am talking, Daphne. Did I not com- 
mit that ghastly blunder twice myself? Do you suppose 
that a man can come to my age by the path I have trav- 
eled without seeing far more clearly than he did at the 
beginning? Were I not something more than the victim 
of your beauty, should I be likely to talk in this way? Do 
you think I am doing it because I can’t play the lover?” 

“No,” she admitted faintly. 

Here Théophile made a slight, uneasy movement on 
his bench, convinced that affairs were about to take an- 
other course, but he had not guessed the thoroughness 
of Lindsay’s methods. 

“T could do that fast enough,” the lawyer went on, 
“but I have no wish to crush you into yielding and then 
try to force both of us to preserve a hot ecstasy which 
was never intended to endure. I could take you in my 
arms and tell you that you are the most beautiful woman 
I have ever known, but I want something more than 
that. I want to share with you the biggest adventure 
which life offers, and a very small part of that consists 
of soft speeches and kisses. I believe that you and I can 
travel the hurdles and hazards as well as the smooth 
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places of life together. — What will you demand of the 
man you marry, Daphne?” 

There was a moment’s pause before she answered, and 
while it lasted Théophile nearly did himself a permanent 
injury by trying to turn his head most of the way around 
without moving any other part of his body or making a 
sound. The experiment gave him some new anatomical 
knowledge, but nothing more; he could not see Daphne 
as she replied: 

“Just that I love him!” 

Lindsay laughed. It seemed a reckless thing to do at 
such a moment; he must have been immensely sure of 
himself to risk it. 

“How dreadfully unfair,” he said, as though he were 
reasoning with a child. 

“Unfair!” she echoed. 

“Yes. Life partnership between a man and woman 
is the most many-sided, delicately adjusted, precarious 
agreement possible, and yet you propose to enter it upon 
no surer ground than a sudden surge of the emotions, 
utterly uncertain of its genuineness, strength, or power to 
endure. You would throw yourself recklessly into a man’s 
arms because looking into his eyes gave you pleasant, 
heady sensations, yet of what might lie behind the gust 
of passion of the moment you would know no more than 
as though you saw him for the first time.”’ 

“Oh, but I should!” she protested. 

“You think so. Like every woman you think that the 
truth can be reached by a series of intuitive leaps and 
bounds. All your life you have worshiped a golden 
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radiance which you were taught to call love. You never 
thought of trying to find out what it meant. Some day 
it would manifest itself, a wonderful miracle revealed 
through the body of some man. You would know the 
moment of its coming by virtue of some power of divina- 
tion which had nothing to do with your mind. And you 
would make the presence or absence of that illogical im- 
pulse the sole ground for the most important decision of 
your life! Can’t you see the folly of throwing away all 
the equipment of mind which has been given you for 
meeting life on anything like even terms? As well might 
the men of my profession return to the ordeal of walking 
over red-hot ploughshares!”’ 

He stopped short, but Daphne did not speak. Théophile 
heard the watch in his own pocket tick a score of times 
before Lindsay resumed: 

‘““There’s no good going on with this now. I heard you 
shiver; you must goin. But don’t think it’s the end of 
my pleading. I am no story-book lover to flame out and 
then cool to ashes. I mean to have you for my wife. If 
I were only in love with your beauty, I think that I could 
have won from you weeks ago the responsive thrill which 
you call love. Happily for both of us, I cannot be content 
with such a shallow, meaningless victory. I demand a 
fuller, more significant one, which is not to be gained in 
a moment. — Shall we go in now?” 

“Please!” she begged; and then added as though the 
words were torn from her almost against her will, “‘ You 
have frightened me, Bob!” 

“T think I know how you feel. It’s not fear of me, 
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Daphne, but the cold terror of the sleep-walker who sud- 
denly wakes to find himself on the edge of a precipice. 
You will understand sometime that I am only offering to 
help you.” 

“T wish I could believe you!” 

“Belief that is worth anything,” Lindsay told her as 
they walked slowly out of the innkeeper’s hearing, “‘does 
not come suddenly, but it comes to stay.” 

Théophile would have been in for a sleepless night had 
this been the end of the adventure as he supposed it, but 
the actual conclusion came a few minutes later and cut 
off his last hope of closing his eyes before the small hours. 
After the two dim figures vanished around the corner of 
the building, he remained for some little time motionless, 
wishing to avoid any possible risk of letting either of 
them guess that he might have been within earshot. 
When he felt that he could move with perfect safety, 
he left the bench and followed the same course which the 
others had taken. Fortunately he walked slowly and 
quietly, and kept close to the wall where the shadows 
were deepest; fortunately, too, the motionless figure on 
the terrace was smoking a cigarette or Théophile would 
never have seen it. At sight of the glowing spark he 
stopped short in his tracks, and was about to withdraw, 
when the point of light curved in an arc through the 
darkness as the smoker finished, and Lindsay’s voice 
said quite distinctly: 

“Not a bad bit of work, I think, though a more trying 
piece of self-restraint than I care to repeat in a hurry!” 

An instant later the outer door closed, and Théophile, 
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walking to the rear of the inn, entered by the kitchen 
door and made his way very quietly to his own room. 

The most dull-witted of men must have been given some 
food for reflection through overhearing such a conversa- 
tion, and Théophile Gélas was far indeed from deserving 
such a description. He devised, rejected, and recon- 
sidered so many violent plots and projects during the 
night that he got little or no sleep, and was unable to 
hide his state of mind from Céleste while they were 
preparing breakfast the next morning. 

“Since you will tell me sooner or later, you may as well 
do so now,” she advised. 

“Observe that most of my information has been re- 
ceived in confidence,” he replied solemnly, concealing a 
guilty start at her words, “‘but I am now certain of the 
whole truth and propose to act accordingly.” 

To Céleste, who knew her husband’s predilection for 
match-making, and who had used her eyes, this was not 
as vague as it sounded by any means. 

“For you to involve yourself in anything of this sort 
just as our house is beginning to prosper, is most deplor- 
able,” she said coldly. ) 

Théophile turned from a bubbling kettle of oatmeal 
(an article he considered unfit for human consumption, 
but served in deference to the incredible taste of Ameri- 
can stomachs) and looked at her reproachfully. 

‘Anything of what sort?” he inquired. 

“Only le bon Dieu knows!” she replied. ‘But when 
you talk in this fashion, I know that some madness is in 
your mind, and that anything may happen.” 
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“But consider, light of my existence,” he argued, “that 
if I involve myself in the affairs of our guests it will be for 
their good and must reflect only credit upon ourselves.”’ 

Céleste was compelled to hesitate. She knew that in 
the past Théophile had actually succeeded in just such 
daring ventures, and she required a moment in which 
to lay hand on fresh arguments. 

“That is all very well,” she said, “but you will be good 
enough to remember that those other events took place in 
France, while we are now in a strange land surrounded 
by people of whose natures we know little.” 

He swept aside with a single gesture the racial pecu- 
liarities of a continent. 

“Men and women are essentially alike no matter what 
tongue they speak,” he declared. ‘‘And for that matter, 
I have already learned to think like an American!” 

Knowing herself no match for him in argument of this 
species, Céleste sought other grounds. 

‘““May one inquire what you propose doing?” she 
asked. 

“How can I tell? As well ask a commander at the be- 
ginning of a campaign how he means to fight the last 
battle!” 

“But you must have some plan!” 

“T havea hundred! But at this moment it is impossi- 
ble to tell which will prove the most effective. The crisis 
has not yet developed.” 

“What crisis?” 

“Dix mille diables, are you about to tell me that you 
are unaware of it?” 
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Théophile became so absorbed in what he was saying 
that the oatmeal narrowly escaped being omitted through 
force of circumstances from that morning’s menu. 

“T have seen no approaching crisis,” confessed Céleste. 

“You have not seen that this Monsieur Lindsay has 
come here to win the affections of Mademoiselle Edge, 
that Madame Hawk opposes his suit and will continue 
to do so as long as she breathes, but that he will succeed 
if something is not done to prevent it, while our good 
Adam worships the ground upon which Mademoiselle 
treads?” 

“‘In one second,” Céleste warned him, “‘you will have 
burned the meal of oats beyond repair!” 

He darted to the stove and pushed the kettle off the 
fire with such violence that it was nearly sent to the 
floor. 

“May an apoplexy seize all oats!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Have 
you or have you not observed the situation which I have 
just described?” 

“There may be some truth in what you say,” she 
admitted indifferently, “but I still insist that it is no 
concern of ours.” 

“Grand Dieu, what a place the world would be if every 
one regulated his conduct by such a rule! Should Mon- 
sieur Lindsay win the hand of Mademoiselle Daphne, 
it will not merely be an event the most tragic, but it will 
have occurred in our own house, and I shall never be able 
to rid myself of the memory, though I live to be a million! 
And that is not all! If this disaster is not prevented, 
our Adam — who, I would remind you, is responsible for 
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our not being beggars at this moment! — will be deso- 
lated, blasted at the very outset of his career!”’ 

“Once more,” she said, ‘‘I ask you — what measures 
do you plan to take?”’ 

_ “En fin, I shall at once conclude the purchase of that 
pair of goats of which I have talked to you.” 

“Goats! And what have they to do with the affair we 
have been discussing?”’ 

‘Who can tell? I have read that the city of Rome was 
once preserved by the cackling of geese. Why should not 
goats, perhaps, provide a solution for a matter like this? 
Certainly I cannot afford to neglect such a precaution — 
n est-ce pas?” 

Instead of replying, Madame glanced at an alarm- 
clock ticking on a shelf above the table. 

“It is time that I ring the bell for breakfast,’ she 
announced calmly. ‘‘Is all ready?” 

Théophile seized his head with both hands as though 
to preserve the stability of a tottering mind. 

“There are moments,” he cried, “when the intellect of 
a woman appalls me. I am discussing the impending ruin 
of human lives and you speak casually of breakfast!” 

“The one is our business and the other is not,’ she 
replied, unmoved. “Is everything prepared?”’ 

He glared at her, then shook his head and made a 
gesture of surrender. 

“Ring your accursed bell!” he said. 


x 


ALTHOUGH he appeared from the first almost entirely 
indifferent to all that went on about him, Robert Lind- 
say exerted an immediate influence upon every one at the 
inn. He drove Adam to an even more hermitlike existence 
and the company of reflections as persistent as they were 
unwelcome; he irritated Julia Hawk to such an extent 
that she could no longer take much pleasure in her novels; 
he turned Théophile into a veritable sleuth; mortally 
offended Céleste by his manner of pushing aside dishes 
which did not happen to suit his fancy; and seemed, 
without really making an effort, to have a hypnotic power 
over Daphne Edge. Even the gloomy Jenks was affected, 
since Lindsay insisted on driving into the garage in such 
a way that it was doubly hard for the chauffeur to work 
on his employer’s car — a quite needless occupation to 
which he devoted most of his time. 

Miss Hawk had not exaggerated the truth when she 
told Théophile that she was afraid of the dark-skinned 
lawyer. The mere sight of him with Daphne gave her 
a most unpleasant sensation of helplessness which was 
not much lessened by the knowledge that the innkeeper 
had promised her his aid. This feeling prompted her to 
the sending of a telegram, addressed to Mr. Stephen 
Brant, Los Angeles, and reading: 

“Need you. Come at once.” 

Brant was a veteran stockman whom she had known 
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intimately since the days of her early struggles, a hale, 
rubicund man with a smooth-shaven face, a shock of 
snowy hair, and a childlike simplicity and honesty which 
had won him many friends and no enemies. His chief 
pleasure in life was doing things for other people, and 
Julia knew that he would answer her summons the instant 
it reached him. 

Had she foreseen the full consequences of her move 
she might not have acted so impulsively, but watching 
Daphne and Lindsay together for several days had made 
her desperate. She felt that alone she could never keep 
the girl from falling into his hands, that a direct appeal 
to Daphne would only hasten the catastrophe, and that 
Stephen Brant (with whom women of all ages fell in love) 
might create a diversion which would save the situation. 
It was Brant who had recommended the Sky-Line Inn 
when she told him of her need for sanctuary of some sort, 
and she made herself believe that this gave him a logical 
connection with the affair. 

As she drove back to the inn from sending her wire, 
she saw the cool and leisurely Lindsay walking away 
from it, and the sight of his disappearing figure gave her 
a sense of relief. 

Lindsay was on his way to the Millet cabin to keep his 
promised appointment with Katherine. He was not at 
all sure just what he intended todo. He had no intention 
of giving up Daphne, after driving five hundred miles to 
win her, but this splendid black-haired beauty was a 
temptation from which he could not turn away. Catch- 
ing the bird in the bush while he kept tight hold of the 
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one already in hand was an accomplishment on which 
he prided himself. 

He reached the cabin which lay in a hollow between 
two ridges some four miles from the inn. As he reached 
the crest he saw the girl’s figure moving easily as a man’s 
as She swung an axe. He sat down and watched her until 
she stopped and straightened herself. 

‘Don’t stop!” he begged. “ You’re a very attractive 
figure.” 

She turned quickly, but without any nervous start, 
showing him a hot, flushed face, her dark hair in tumbled 
disorder. 

“T thought you were never coming!”’ she exclaimed. 

“It’s been hard to get away,” he said. “‘ Nobody is as 
busy as a man on his vacation.” 

“T thought it was because of the girl staying at the inn.”’ 

Lindsay raised his eyebrows. 

“Really?” he said carelessly. “‘Well, even if you did, 
you should never admit it.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because no woman should ever confess doubt of the 
superior power of her own beauty. But you should never 
waste time over such misgivings. If I were to take you 
to-night into certain cafés where people go to be seen 
more than to eat, not a fork would be raised while you 
were crossing the room, and a dozen men would find an 
excuse to visit our table before we had left.” 

She sat down on the knotty billet which had served as 
a chopping-block and looked at him, her chin resting on 
her hand. 
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“When are you going to take me there?” she asked. 

Lindsay smiled. There was something refreshing about 
her straight-line, unwavering directness. 

“Tt’s to talk about precisely that point that I walked 
over here,” he said. 

She settled herself into a more comfortable position on 
the rough block of wood. 

“We've lots of time for it,” she told him. ‘“Dad’s 
driven in to Malaca and won’t be back for hours.” 

Few men possess that rare species of self-command 
which enables them to devote the same pains to a task 
which appears ridiculously easy as to one which plainly 
demands every whit of concentrated application. Lind- 
say practised the time-honored maxim that anything 
worth doing should be done to the best of one’s abilities. 
The girl before him was so obviously ready to make 
any sacrifice to gain what he offered that he might 
have made any conditions he chose, shown her no more 
consideration than he need have given a slave, made him- 
self master by saying simply, “‘ Make my commands your 
will or I lift no finger to help you!” But he took quite 
another course. He understood that he was dealing with 
an elemental nature, whose childlike simplicity was any- 
thing but an indication of weakness, and talked as though 
he knew he had to do with a mind as keen as his own. 

There was nothing involved about the plan he set be- 
fore her. He would, he explained, return to the city in a 
few days’ time, and would at once set about the arrange- 
ments for her coming. When these were completed, he 
would send for her. Meanwhile, it was clearly dangerous 
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for any one to be given grounds for guessing that there 
was anything between them. Her father must not know, 
nor any of the people at the inn. Indeed, it would prob- 
ably be safer if Théophile and his guests were provided 
with good reasons for supposing that Adam Norton had 
fallen a victim to her charms; if their minds were occu- 
pied with such entertaining conjectures, they would be 
less tempted to look farther. 

She acquiesced in everything with a readiness for which 
he had been pretty well prepared by her confessions at 
their first meeting, but her very readiness to follow his 
suggestions without the hint of an objection, with what 
was either complete unconsciousness of what she was 
doing or an utter disregard for its possible consequences, 
affected him in an unexpected fashion. As he talked he 
began to be conscious of a steadily increasing feeling of 
dissatisfaction. To have the girl bend so unresistingly 
to his will became a victory too easy to leave him with 
any sense of satisfaction, because he saw clearly the rea- 
son for its ease. There was nothing personal in it. The 
girl would have done precisely the same for any other 
man who made her the same offer. She saw in him 
nothing more than a means to an end, and Lindsay was 
too thorough an egotist to be content with this. 

From the instant that this disillusioning sense of 
impersonality assailed him, he changed his tactics as does 
a clever swordsman when he finds that he has completely 
mistaken the quality of his antagonist’s defense. He 
was guilty of no clumsy abruptness, did not desert the 
almost paternal note he had been using so suddenly as 
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to startle his companion, but began shifting his ground by 
almost imperceptible degrees, dwelling less upon the daz- 
zling joys which lay before the eager child than the diffi- 
culties, dangers, sacrifices, watching her face closely as he 
talked. It was not quite fear that crept finally into her 
dark eyes, but she drew a long, tremulous breath and her 
lips set themselves in a firmer line, as a child braces itself 
to face its first daring venture into the unknown. 

‘“‘All this, my dear,” he said, quietly possessing him- 
self of the hand that was nearest him, “‘is what a woman 
has to face if she is brave enough for the first step which 
you are going to take, and many times she must face it 
alone. Do you think you could do that?” 

She looked at him wonderingly, a little startled. 

“Why, yes,” she answered. “I’ve done about every- 
thing alone.” 

He laughed softly, moving a little nearer without re- 
linquishing her hand. 

‘‘T believe you could,” he said, ‘‘but whether you have 
to or not is for you to decide. Did you think I wanted 
to help only because I was sorry for you? Do you suppose 
I’d turn aside to listen to such a story as you’ve told 
from any girl I chanced to meet? Do you really know so 
little of men as that?” 

“You mean it’s because you like me?” 

‘Suppose I tell you the truth about that,” he said, and 
drew her very gently into the crook of his arm. 

The playing of a part — especially when the actual 
process is in itself a temporary pleasure without consid- 
ering either past or future — is bound to prove a simple 
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task for a man whose business may be described as the 
cultivation of a vicarious intensity of emotion. Robert 
Lindsay had kept a packed courtroom still as a cathe- 
dral while he pleaded, as though his very soul hung in the 
balance, some cause over which he had smiled sardoni- 
cally while he prepared his arguments; it was not very 
difficult for him to make love convincingly, even though 
his object was the gratification of his own vanity. Before 
he finished, he won from the girl who lay in his arm such 
response as must have left him content; what he neglected 
was to remember the experience of the rash young man 
who took the stopper from the bottle which held the genii. 

There came, then, an interval which left Katherine 
with flushed cheeks and dancing lights in her dark eyes, 
and which Lindsay permitted to continue somewhat be- 
yond a discreet length. 

“VYou’re going?” she exclaimed in dismay when at 
length he rose and picked up the cap which he had 
dropped to the ground beside him. 

“T must,” he answered. “It’s late, and, more than 
that, you and I must be careful.”’ 

“Yes, I know. But you’ll come again?” 

‘“Much as I want to, I don’t think I shall. We shall 
have plenty of time afterwards to make up for our self- 
denial now. I shall be leaving for the city within a few 
days; it would be ridiculous to take chances now.”’ 

“Do you think I’d risk that after waiting all this 
time?”’ 

“Tt’s not always easy to be wise,’’ he answered, smil- 
ing. 
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She said nothing, but stood looking at him, and sud- 
denly caught his shoulders with a grip whose strength 
surprised him. 

“Tell me you’ve meant every word; that you have n’t 
been just playing!”’ she cried. 

It would have been easy to assure her in an obvious 
way, but he had by now sufficiently recovered his habit- 
ual manner so that the line of least resistance did not 
attract him. He did not take her in his arms as she had 
every reason to expect that he would, but stood per- 
fectly still, saying coolly: 

‘My dear girl, you’ll have to forego the pleasure of this 
sort of outbursts! People do not get at the truth by 
shaking it out of each other. If I had been trifling with 
you, do you suppose you could frighten me into admit- 
ting it?” 

She dropped her hands and stepped back. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. ‘But you can’t understand 
how I feel. If this were n’t all real, I think I should just 
die.”’ 

“One is tougher than one supposes,” he answered 
casually. “Instead of dying as you suppose, you would 
probably content yourself with trying to scratch my eyes 
out.”’ Then he held out his hand, “‘Good-bye!”’ he said. 

‘Are n’t you going to kiss me again?” 

“No, my dear. One of the truths you will have to 
learn is that it is best to take one less kiss than you feel 
you must have!” 

Instead of returning to the inn across-country as he 
had come, Lindsay followed the faint cart-track which led 
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from the cabin to the highroad. He knew that Katherine 
was standing where he had left her, watching him, but 
he did not look back. The single ridge which lay between 
the cabin and the road prevented his noticing the ap- 
proach of the same rickety buggy in which Katherine 
had been riding on the day of their first encounter, and 
the vehicle was climbing toward the crest from one direc- 
tion as he approached it from the other. He saw it the 
instant he reached the summit, knew that the sprawl- 
ing figure on the seat must be Katherine’s father, and 
frowned with annoyance. He would still have avoided 
the meeting had it been possible, but the buggy was less 
than a hundred yards away, Millet must have seen him, 
and for him to leave the road now would be unpleasantly 
pointed. 

Little as he had expected to find Millet an ordinary 
looking man, he had not been prepared for such a figure 
as lolled on the seat of the buggy. He was very fat, and 
yet, for all the excess of flesh was made even more con- 
spicuous by the slovenliness of his dress and appearance, 
he failed somehow to look actually gross. There was 
about the huge head, with its shock of unkempt, iron- 
gray hair, a suggestion of high powers, slack but still 
under command upon occasion, of nobility gone to seed, 
which gave a species of dignity to the whole figure. The 
face was striking despite the cheeks bristling with un- 
shaved beard, the rolls of fat having failed to obliterate 
the fine lines of the features. 

Lindsay’s intention was to pass with no more than a 
hasty nod (though it must be quite obvious that he had 
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just come from the man’s house), but Millet stopped his 
horse by tightening the huge leg under which he had 
slipped the lines, and saluted him by a gesture which was 
graceful in spite of the shapelessness of the arm which 
made it. 

“Tt is characteristic of my luck — or shall I say my 
deserts? — that I am away from home upon the occasion 
of the only visit I have received in six months,” he said 
in a deep, husky voice. “Can I prevail upon you to re- 
turn to the house?” 

“Thanks, I’m afraid not,” replied Lindsay, eyeing the 
_ other curiously as he spoke, ‘‘though it’s very good of 
you to ask me. I can’t really pretend to have called. I 
was merely out walking — I’m staying at the Sky-Line 
Inn — and was stupid enough to lose my way. I hap- 
pened on your house, and then discovered that I had. 
seen your daughter before.” 

‘““Ah?” the exclamation was hardly less than a request 
for further information. 

“‘T happened to meet Miss Millet on the road the day 
I arrived at the inn a week or so ago,” Lindsay ex- 
plained, and then realized that he might have blundered. 
It was hardly likely that Katherine would have discussed 
the meeting with her father, and yet there was an outside 
chance of it, and it was these slender chances which 
Lindsay usually avoided with so much care. But Millet’s 
manner reassured him: the man gave no sign that he 
had heard of the occurrence. 

“T am afraid,” he said with the same ponderous court- 
liness, “‘that your reception at my house was not that to 
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which a man who has lost his way in such a heat as this 
feels himself entitled. The roof which shelters me does 
not leak, but it possesses few other virtues, and is bare 
at once of beauty and dignity. A fox’s earth, sir, but 
perhaps all that I merit, although an offense to my infre- 
quent guests! — And Katherine, though the most ex- 
emplary of daughters, is, I fear, totally unlearned in the 
duties of a hostess.” 

“She was charming,” declared Lindsay, not greatly 
enjoying the conversation and wishing that the pompous 
fat man would have done with it and drive on. 

But Millet appeared to relish the opportunity for 
speech and moved a huge arm, bare to the elbow, in an- 
other surprisingly graceful gesture. 

“Vou relieve a parent’s anxiety!” he declared. ‘‘Surely 
we may hope that you will give us a second visit that 
we may atone for the shortcomings of the first?”’ 

“Hardly. I return to the city within a few days, and 
shall be extremely busy until then.” 

Millet shook his great head ruefully. 

“A pity!” he exclaimed, “and to us an added mis- 
fortune! Now I am ready to swear that my girl fed you 
nothing better than ham which is too salt for any tongue 
but Neptune’s!” 

“There was no occasion to feed me anything,” Lindsay 
answered shortly. “I was not there more than —”’ 

Millet wagged an enormous forefinger at him with a 
jovial leer which the other found horrible. 

“Tut!” he exclaimed. ‘‘You will have to bear with 
the whims of a doting parent. I know my daughter’s de- 
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fects, but I cannot blind myself to her good qualities. 
Consider the combination! A lonely cabin, an absent 
parent, a handsome young man —if you will pardon 
my old-fashioned frankness! — and a girl not plain, no, 
certainly not plain, though mine should be the last lips to 
claim it! And you would have me believe that your stay 
was brief!” 

For an instant Lindsay had no retort ready. He wanted 
to escape, and yet to retreat before the mockery which 
now showed plainly enough in the older man’s half- 
hidden eyes seemed cowardly. 

‘‘Ah, well,’ Millet said without giving him time to 
find a rejoinder, “I must comfort myself by the re- 
flection that my absence has probably been a contribu- 
tion to your pleasure rather than the reverse. I am phi- 
losopher enough to derive some pleasure from incidents 
imagined though not actually seen!” 

He bowed in the same fashion, clucked to his horse, 
and started on up the road, and Lindsay could see that 
his unwieldy bulk was shaking with silent mirth. 

It was with a considerably diminished feeling of satis- 
faction over the results of his expedition that Lindsay 
returned to the inn. He had known that Katherine’s 
father — whom he had planned to avoid — must be a 
very unusual person, but he had not been prepared to 
encounter his master in the arts of gentle mockery and the 
turning of speech into barbed points on which to make 
others writhe. He would have been quick to admire the 
man’s qualities — had they not happened to exist in the 
father of a girl whom he had just been trying to make 
helplessly in love with him. As it was he began to feel 
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that perhaps it might be wise to content himself with 
hurrying the assault on the last of Daphne’s yielding 
defenses and let the other entanglement lapse. 

As he came into the yard, he saw Théophile, a tape- 
line in one hand, pencil and paper in the other, walking 
this way and that in a peculiarly stiff-legged fashion, 
pausing now and then to drive into the ground one of 
several different colored stakes which lay in a heap on 
the ground. Most men in Lindsay’s state of mind would 
have gone on into the house, but the lawyer felt it a mo- 
ment when it might be well to prove himself just returned 
from a casual stroll in his usual state of mind. 

“‘Flower-beds?” he asked carelessly. 

“‘Goats!” answered Théophile. 

““Goats?”’ 

“Bien sur! Early in the morning I go to purchase two, 
which will be added to our establishment. With these 
stakes Iam marking out the ground which will be allotted 
to the pasture of each.” 

“But why stakes all the colors of the rainbow?” 

“That I may secure changing pasturage for each day 
of the week without confusion.” 

Lindsay nodded carelessly and went into the inn. Had 
he marked the peculiar expression with which the inn- 
keeper watched him go, he must have wondered at it. 
But there was really nothing remarkable about Théo- 
phile’s expression, since, owing to the agility and tireless- 
ness of his short legs, he had followed Lindsay across 
country some hours earlier, and so knew where he had 
gone, how long he had stayed, and could make a reason- 
ably good guess as to how he had been spending his time. 


XI 


“WHERE’sS Théophile?”’ asked Adam, coming down for 
his usual early breakfast one morning, a few days after 
Lindsay’s furtive visit to the Millet cabin, to find the 
innkeeper’s place at the table vacant. 

‘He has gone on an expedition which I deplore,” 
answered Céleste — ‘‘to purchase those goats about 
which he has talked for the last few days.” 

“That doesn’t sound serious. Goats, I’m told, are 
ruminative, orderly beasts, and rather entertaining to 
boot.” 

‘“‘One goat, or even several, might be no great matter,” 
she said with a shake of the head, ‘‘but in combination 
with Théophile they may prove a devastation — pas 
moins! Never having observed his ways with animals, 
you cannot understand. When I married him he knew 
no more of chickens than I do of flying. I found him one 
day on all fours among the fowls. Picture to yourself 
the spectacle! I thought he had gone mad. Imagine what 
he told me—that he was trying to understand the 
thoughts of hens in regard to the laying of eggs that he 
might feed and care for them more intelligently!” 

‘““He seems to have succeeded,’ Adam said when 
laughter permitted it. “I never knew hens to do a more 
conscientious job of laying.” 

“Such conduct was all very well back there in France 
among neighbors who knew him,’ replied Céleste; “but 
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here, where there are such guests, and with goats instead 
of chickens, it is entirely another matter.— Eh bien, 
just imagine him in full view on his hands and knees 
among animals, while machines containing possible 
patrons of our house pass along the road!” 

“T should n’t worry about it,’”’ Adam advised her. 
“Théophile can do more absurd things without making 
himself ridiculous than any other man I know.” 

‘Promise me that you will not leave the house until 
his return,” she begged. “TI have a feeling that your help 
will be needed.” 

“You may count on me,” he replied. “I would n’t 
miss the show for worlds!” 

Breakfast over, he sought his sheltered table behind the 
house and went to work. He had learned that it was 
best to make full use of these early hours, because, after 
Daphne’s voice was audible about the place and her 
figure to be seen in company with Lindsay, concentra- 
tion upon the work in hand was far more difficult. 

He knew by this time, if there had been any lingering 
doubts on the day of the hapless fishing-trip, the real 
nature of his feelings toward Daphne, but he also saw the 
hopelessness of success against such a man as Lindsay. 
He did not like the dark-skinned, leisurely young lawyer 
with his faultless clothes, faintly mocking speeches, and 
general air of always getting — or taking! — whatever 
he wanted, but he did not permit his dislike to blind him 
to the truth. Lindsay had achieved success where he had 
accomplished nothing — a fact which rendered further 
argument needless. 
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But he did not turn to his writing merely in order 
to escape the spectacle of Lindsay’s wooing. He was be- 
ginning to work with the absorbed concentration of the 
man who knows that he is really accomplishing something 
and the knowledge that several manuscripts bearing his 
name were even now in the mails perhaps helped in some 
measure to preserve the faint spark of hope which would 
not quite die out. So now he picked up his pencil and 
began playing with a notion which had taken shape in his 
head after listening to Céleste’s account of Théophile’s 
theories of egg-laying. Before many minutes the possi- 
bilities of the experiment had gripped his imagination, 
and he was presently so absorbed in what he was doing 
that an extraordinary amount of activity about the inn 
would have been required to disturb him. He paid no at- 
tention to the tour of inspection which Julia Hawk al- 
ways made of the premises before settling to the stack of 
novels and pitcher of lemonade which awaited her on the 
terrace, the noises which the ever-busy Jenks was making 
in the garage, or even the figures of Daphne and Lind- 
say, which occupied a bench within plain sight of him for 
at least fifteen minutes. 

Even when the air was fairly shattered by such a 
racket as was rare even when Théophile was persuading 
“Henri” to life on a peculiarly cold morning, he did not 
look up from his work until Céleste suddenly appeared 
before him. 

“Tiens, he approaches!” she exclaimed. 

“What?” asked Adam, dropping his pen. 

But he needed to ask no more questions; the sounds, 
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of which he became at once very conscious, served in a 
measure to explain themselves. It was clear that Théo- 
phile was approaching, and that circumstances, at whose 
nature it was possible only to guess, were compelling him 
to drive with even more than his wonted degree of ec- 
centricity. Although the machine had not yet appeared 
around the last curve in the road below the inn, it 
sounded as though the air was full of engines all being 
driven to the point of bursting from their own violence. 

“Owest-ce que c’est?”’ inquired Céleste, looking fear- 
fully at Adam. 

““Can’t say for certain,” he answered, starting for the 
front of the inn as he spoke, “but it sounds as though 
your aspiring husband is trying to make ‘Henri’ perform 
some sort of a mechanical impossibility!” 

By the time Adam, with Céleste hurrying along a step 
or two behind him, had reached the terrace, the audience 
privileged to witness Théophile’s dramatic return from 
his goat-hunting was fairly assembled, for Miss Hawk 
was already established among her novels on the terrace, 
while Daphne and Bob Lindsay were just descending the 
slope of the ridge which rose back of the inn and curved 
toward the road, parallel with the drive. 

No sooner were all the spectators in their places than 
the principal actor — whose sense of the dramatic still 
triumphed, although he was in a position where he could 
hardly be said to control circumstances — shot into view, 
or rather his car did, and his presence was naturally 
taken for granted, until Céleste exclaimed suddenly: 

“Ciel, but where is he?” 
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It did at first appear that the little man was not 
in the car at all, but had given his place behind the 
wheel to some indistinguishable object which was white 
and very much alive, but defied closer identification. 
Further support was given to the theory of Théophile’s 
disappearance by the extraordinary behavior of “ Henri.” 
After negotiating the last curve of the road, that deter- 
mined vehicle suddenly veered and charged the “ Allied 
Soldier” on his post in front of the inn, the collision be- 
ing avoided by a sort of convulsion on the front seat, 
which violently agitated the bulky white thing without 
making its exact nature any clearer to the now thoroughly 
mystified spectators. 

Céleste, possessing at once a livelier interest and the 
advantage of previous information, was the first to guess 
the truth, although her fears drove her somewhat beyond 
the actual facts. 

“The goats have assaulted him!” she declared tragi- 
cally. 

It could now be seen that Théophile was actually in 
the car, but engaged in what seemed a life-and-death 
struggle with the white creature which almost hid him 
from sight, while holding with one hand a second pale 
monster which was finding the dimensions of the rear seat 
altogether too cramping for its violent and incessant 
struggles. 

In his battle against the combined forces of the intrac- 
table “Henri” and the two lively animals, Théophile was 
valiantly upholding his reputation for doing many things 
at once, but even he had his limitations. He had man- 
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aged by a prodigious effort to thwart the attack on the 
inn-sign, and by another superhuman exertion he kept 
clear of the ditch which yawned to engulf him. But it is 
not easy to drive even a machine noted for its simplicity 
of operation with a seventy-pound goat standing in your 
lap and butting you earnestly in the chest, while a second 
goat, equally zealous, is striving to wrench your arm 
from its socket. Théophile managed to point *‘Henri’s”’ 
laboring prow toward the drive, but in doing it he stalled 
his engine. 

Upon the heavy silence which immediately followed 
this mishap there fell sounds which served instantly to 
clarify the situation for those of the spectators who 
were still divided between mirth and bewilderment. Two 
seconds after the roaring of the motor had ceased, an 
oboé-like voice exclaimed with great fervor: 

haa l*? 

And on the heels of it a second voice, with more of the 
bassoon in its reedy tambre, added even more forcefully: 

“Baaaa!”’ 

Upon which the half-smothered but still eloquent 
voice of the inn-keeper was heard gasping: 

‘Ten thousand sacred names of a sacred little ani- 
mal!”’ 

“It’s goats!” declared Miss Hawk with great pene- 
tration. 1 

Completely at the mercy of his animate and inani- 
mate foes though he seemed, the former cook of the 
Tenth Company was not yet overwhelmed. He knew 
that, when sufficiently heated, “‘Henri’s” engine might be 
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started by turning the key in the coil-box, and, though 
unable to reach it with his hand, he managed to win free 
with one leg and kick it over. ‘‘Henri” repaid his trust 
by instantly returning to life, and, before Adam could 
reach the car, it had resumed its heroic if erratic prog- 
ress toward its goal. 

But the diabolic spirit which had seized the car had 
not yet exhausted itself. It did move toward the garage, 
but in a series of convulsive leaps, threatening now a tree, 
now the fence on the far side of the drive, now one or 
another of the open-mouthed spectators. Théophile 
clung tenaciously to the wheel and succeeded in getting 
halfway up the drive, then surrendered to the pressure 
of circumstances and stopped with a jerk which threat- 
ened to send him and his cargo hurtling through the wind- 
shield. 

Concerning what immediately followed, it is impossible 
to establish the exact truth, since Théophile, who alone 
could have uttered the final word upon the point, has 
maintained unbroken silence. He had just managed to 
retain his hold on two lively goats during a consider- 
able interval while driving over some miles of mountain 
road. It hardly seems probable that after such an exploit 
he should suddenly have lost all power to hold the ani- 
mals. This is the first point against him! Secondly, it 
was known to Céleste at least that Théophile had an 
ulterior motive in buying the goats, which had nothing 
to do with milk-production, but had a remote connec- 
tion with the legend of the Roman geese. This is the sec- 
ond point, and counts even more heavily! And, finally, he 
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had been for some time engaged in such a struggle with 
the elder goat as had given him an exhaustive knowledge 
of that quadruped’s powers of destruction. The sum of 
these significant facts leads to the damaging conclusion 
that Théophile let go of the animal with malice afore- 
thought and an uncannily accurate premonition of the 
consequences. 

Whether with or without her new owner’s connivance, 
the goat effected a headlong escape, shooting unscathed 
from her involved position behind the steering-wheel to 
the ground in a miraculous fashion possible only to her 
species. 

“Catch her!”’ shouted Théophile. ‘‘Seize the rope!” 

All of the spectators were now occupying front-row 
seats, for Daphne and her companion had reached the 
inn-yard, while Julia had left the terrace, and, instead 
of rushing into the house as a timid woman must have 
done, had marched straight toward the vortex of the 
disturbance, where Adam and Céleste were already 
standing. Into this group leaped the goat, trailing be- 
hind her some thirty feet of rope, innocent enough in ap- 
pearance, but full of the innate deviltry common to all 
cordage. There followed a few hectic seconds during 
which all five of the people on the ground seemed wound 
inextricably in the rope, then the beast selected Lind- 
say’s position as the most promising avenue of escape 
and darted for it. He might have avoided the rush by 
stepping aside, but it just happened that he disliked all 
animals (unless he was squinting at them through the 
sights of a rifle), so he cut at the animal with the light 
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stick he was carrying. The blow missed, but served to 
make the goat dodge and miss his legs. 

Had Lindsay not happened to catch Daphne’s eye at 
precisely this second, he might have avoided the disaster 
which lay before him, but he did catch it, saw that 
his impulsive blow at the helpless animal had been a 
mistake, and decided that he had best take swift meas- 
ures for dispelling the girl’s resentment. This idea was 
shaped into definite form by another beseeching shout 
from Théophile who called to him: 

“Quickly, then, Monsieur Lindsay, seize the rope!” 

The fugitive was by now headed across the lawn for 
the road, trailing the rope behind her, and capture 
seemed easy. 

“T’ll get her!”’ Lindsay promised rashly, and started 
in pursuit. 

There is for every man a sort of terra incognita which 
he had best avoid if he would continue to appear at his 
best, a realm in which all his virtues desert him and leave 
him a mere collection of defects and insufficiencies. For 
Lindsay this dreadful country was the sphere inhabited 
by all domestic animals. He knew his limitations in this 
direction well enough, but he had just seen a flash of hot 
anger in Daphne’s face, and at this juncture in his tangled 
affairs he could not afford to give her good grounds for 
such a feeling. He made his decision and acted without 
guessing how fraught with menace the situation really 
was. 

A goat in motion is peculiarly deceptive. Among 
those familiar with the habits of the animal, it is said 
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that a goat can always travel at just a little higher rate 
of speed than any biped in pursuit of it. Lindsay fell 
into the natural error of underestimating the speed of his 
quarry, and for a little provided the spectators (nearly 
all of whom were now fairly helpless with laughter) with 
the sight of a zigzag, darting pursuit in which the inter- 
val between goat and man was neither diminished nor 
increased. The consciousness of failure, coupled with 
the sounds of laughter, did not serve to improve the law- 
yer’s state of mind, and, to make matters worse, the goat 
seemed to feel that there was no real cause for alarm and 
that this was really a very fair sort of a game, so, instead 
of making a bolt for open country, she contented herself 
with dodging this way and that about the spacious en- 
closure between the terrace and the road. 

No great amount of this was needed to show Lindsay 
that such a chase might continue futilely for hours. He 
sought to solve matters by picking up the rope-end 
dragging so temptingly a few feet in front of him, but 
this proved a maneuver for which his opponent had been 
entirely prepared. She waited until he stooped, and 
then flipped the rope just out of reach of his groping 
fingers. At every repetition of this interesting perform- 
ance, one or more of the spectators failed to restrain a 
fresh burst of laughter — and Robert Lindsay had never 
before in his whole life been a target for the laughter of 
his fellow creatures! 

Could he have been aided here by that fertility of re- 
source, that deftness of extrication which had served him 
so often and so well, he might yet have avoided the com- 
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plete catastrophe. But he had, as already stated, ven- 
tured into realms where he was deserted by most of his 
powers; he was boiling with barely suppressed rage at the 
realization that he had become a ridiculous figure, and 
now the last straw was provided by the goat herself. She 
stopped a few yards away from him, turned her solemn, 
camel-like countenance toward him, and remarked ina 
low, reproachful tone: 

“‘Baaa!”’ 

The instant before the sound smote his ears, Lindsay 
was still a reasoning, calculating human being. Another 
second and he might have turned away with a shrug, 
lighted a cigarette, and strolled away with a manner 
which would have completely saved his tottering dig- 
nity, and made it appear that the fiasco was no fault of 
his, and might have been much worse had he not taken 
a hand init. But the bleat of the goat completely upset 
that perfect balance and poise which was his greatest 
strength. It made him forget that he was a human being 
of more than usual powers of mind and body, and that 
the offensive sound issued from the throat of a harmless 
beast; it became to his senses the derisive howling of a 
contemptible antagonist who had balked him, and who 
must be crushed if he was to regain his own self-respect. 
From that instant his conduct was as blindly furious as 
that of an angry six-year-old, and the ultimate triumph 
of the goat a thing assured. 

He rushed forward, and the goat resumed her flight, 
but this time Lindsay made no useless effort to close the 
gap between them, another idea — whose fatal flaw was 
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due to the depths of his ignorance — having taken 
shape in his raging brain. He charged forward until he 
believed himself sufficiently close, then gave a leap and 
landed with both feet on the dragging rope. 

The mechanics of such an occurrence are of a sort to 
startle an uninitiated beholder. A fair-sized man weighs 
twice as much as a goat, and it would seem that, if he 
leaps suddenly upon a rope attached to such an animal, 
the latter should be instantly hurled to the ground. 
Some such expectation was in the minds of most of the 
audience when they saw what Lindsay was doing, but 
not in that of Julia Hawk, who had seen too many cattle 
roped not to know what was coming. 

“Good Lord, now he’s done it!” she exclaimed. 

And as she spoke the body, arms, and legs of Robert 
Lindsay began performing evolutions which resembled 
those pictures of human beings suddenly turned to pin- 
wheels with which artists enliven the comic supplements 
of the Sunday papers. He performed one incredibly 
swift and complete revolution, then came to earth with 
a violence which seemed likely to have broken every 
bone in his body, and lay where he had fallen. 

The spectacle of a human being falling down is always 
funny. Increase the dramatic and sensational aspects of 
the tumble, and it is funnier by just that much. Had the 
five people who watched his downfall known that Lind- 
say was killed, they must have laughed at least once be- 
fore they rushed with frightened faces to pick him up. 
There was, then, one terrific burst of uncontrollable 
mirth before any one stirred, and Lindsay had time to 
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display unmistakable proofs of life before any one 
reached his side. 

Surely this seemed a point at which those fickle gods 
who had suddenly turned against him might have re- 
lented, but to those bodily afflictions which Lindsay had 
already suffered was now added a final indignity of the 
spirit. While he still lay on the ground, jarred by the 
violence of his fall, he saw Adam walk slowly toward 
the animal which had brought him so ignominiously to 
earth. The goat eyed this newcomer with evident 
suspicion. Adam held out his hand and began speaking 
in a quiet, soothing tone. The goat lifted its head, 
gave a single twitch to its expressive ears, then trotted 
up and rubbed its nose against one of Adam’s long 
legs. 

At this moment Céleste, the first to remember the 
clear duties of such a moment, reached Lindsay’s side. 

“Monsieur is not, then, terribly injured?” she in- 
quired solicitously. 

He got to his feet, gave her no more than a glare, 
stalked past Daphne and her aunt without so much as a 
glance at them, and went through the door of the inn like 
a moving figure of gloom — horribly conscious that his 
face and hands were covered with dirt and that his tweed 
knickerbockers were ruined past hope. 

It was nearly an hour later, and the two goats were 
safely tethered to the brightly colored stakes which had 
been prepared for them, when Théophile and Céleste 
were alone together for the first time since his return. 
He looked at her intently, and then an expression very 
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like the grin of a mischievous boy showed through his 
bristling beard and mustache. 

“‘Let me ask you whether I did or did not predict that 
goats might prove even more effective than geese?” he 
inquired. 

Madame regarded him with unconcealed disfavor. 

“T see merely that you have ruined the trousers of 
Monsieur Lindsay,” she replied, ‘‘and plunged him into 
such rage that he will very likely leave us to-morrow 
and carry to his friends the most damaging accounts of 
our house and our manner of treating guests.” 

Théophile made a gesture of despair. | 

‘““There are moments,”’ he confessed, ‘‘when I feel 
that you may never acquire that understanding of 
events which I possess!”’ 

‘“‘Do you propose to tell me that this disaster has had 
any bearing upon that affair of which you have been 
pleased to talk so incessantly?” she demanded. 

“Light of my life,’’ he replied, ‘I have the most sub- 
lime confidence that it has settled it, although it is 
probable that there is still much left for me to do.” 

Three times Céleste opened her lips to speak, and 
three times she left the words unuttered as though con- 
scious that they were inadequate. 

“If you continue like this,”’ she said finally, “‘we shall 
not have a single guest beneath our roof in three days’ 
time!” 


XII 


“You don’t look sick, Julia!” 

There was plenty of excuse for the mingled surprise 
and relief in Stephen Brant’s tone. He had rushed to 
Malaca by rail, and been whisked thence to the inn by 
Jenks in the big car, expecting to find his old friend 
stretched on a bed of pain or in some terrible trouble. 
The sight of her almost aggressively healthy and appar- 
ently in the best of spirits left him considerably at a loss 
to understand the summons he had answered. 

“‘Never better in my life!”’ she assured him briskly. 

“Then what the deuce made you send for me?” he 
demanded. 

Here Miss Hawk had to take decided liberties with 
the truth, which was n’t at all easy with such a man as 
Brant, whose absolute honesty made the mere thought 
of double-dealing repugnant. 

“T thought you needed a vacation, Steve,’ she said, 
“and I knew you’d never take one unless somebody 
fooled you into doing it.” 

“You’re too sensible a woman to do a stunt like that,” 
he said. ‘‘Tell me the real reason!” 

She complied — in part. She told him her uneasiness 
in regard to Daphne and Bob Lindsay, and the feeling of 
helplessness which had made her want an old and tried 
friend at hand. But she did not add the deeper plan 
which had shaped itself in her busy mind since the actual 
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sending of the wire which had brought the jovial old 
cattleman to her side. This plan, in her opinion, was a 
veritable inspiration. Instead of having Brant act as a 
friendly adviser and a sort of counter-irritant to Lindsay, 
she now planned that he should marry Daphne himself! 
But she knew that, for all his kindliness and eagerness to 
be of service to his friends, he would be of less than no 
use if she told him the whole truth. He was as fond of 
the opposite sex as they were of him, but had so poor an 
opinion of his own merits that the bare notion of asking 
any woman to marry him filled him with positive terror. 
This knowledge warned Julia that her plans would re- 
quire the most careful handling if they were to succeed. 

“Your job,” she said in conclusion, “‘is just to pre- 
tend that you’re here to enjoy yourself, and to make 
yourself agreeable to Daphne.” 

“‘But I don’t see why that should make her think any 
the less of this lawyer chap!”’ 

“Mark my words, it will! There’s a sort of comfort- 
ableness about you, Steve, that Bob Lindsay has n’t 
got and never will get. Daphne’ll see it, and it’ll start 
her thinking.” 

“T’ll do what I can,”’ Brant promised, ‘‘but you’ll 
have to let me take my own line. I’m not up to all these 
new-fangled ideas.” 

“That’s just what I want!” she declared heartily. 

So Brant, who believed that when you were on a vaca- 
tion you played just as hard and whole-heartedly as you 
worked, voted the diversions of the inn quite inade- 
quate twenty-four hours after his arrival, commandeered 
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Julia’s car, and returned happily from Malaca with a 
croquet-set which had been gathering dust for years on 
some merchant’s shelves. 

“Now we’ll have something to do!”’ he exclaimed in 
triumph. 

He found two allies at once. Croquet did not promise 
to prove a very exciting sport to a man who had broken 
intercollegiate hurdling records and been announced as 
the coming national tennis champion, but Adam had a 
fine catholicity of taste and felt that any game was bet- 
ter than none at all. Théophile, too, became an en- 
thusiast because he could never resist the attraction of a 
novelty or any form of competition, however mild. 

But Julia eyed the purchase with open disfavor. 

‘“‘Are you aiming to discourage Bob by beating him at 
that fool game or hitting him in the head with one of 
those mallets?” she inquired. 

Brant was a little dismayed at her opposition, but 
stuck to his guns. 

‘““Now look here, Julia,” he protested, his round, red 
face ludicrously suggestive of a serious ten-year-old for 
all his thatch of white hair, ‘‘ you started me at this busi- 
ness and you'll just have to let me do it my own way.”’ 

“All right,” she conceded grudgingly, “but if you 
think I’m going out there to fall over wire hoops under a 
broiling sun, you’re wrong!” 

Half an hour after his return to the inn, Brant had the 
entire company (except his hostess) out driving stakes, 
measuring the distance between arches, and discussing 
with grave concern an unfortunate hump in the ground 
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near the rover-stake. Théophile, who was a complete 
stranger to half-measures, was all for rooting out one of 
the few trees which that part of the yard boasted, but 
Adam saved it by pointing out that it could serve as a 
hazard. Even Lindsay, who had been inclined to sulk in 
his tent following the goat episode, thawed considerably. 

“This is really something of an event,” he said when 
the game had finally been abandoned in favor of din- 
ner. “I would not have believed that any combination 
of circumstances could have induced me to wield a cro- 
quet-mallet again, and yet I have done it with genuine 
zest. You certainly missed your vocation, Mr. Brant; 
you should have been a missionary.”’ 

“Most people grow up too soon and quit playing kids’ 
games,’ answered Brant. “Nothing like ’em for taking 
the kinks out of your disposition.”’ 

As Julia had known must prove the case, Brant was 
on the best of terms with everybody in no time at all — 
even including the man for the balking of whose schemes 
he had been summoned to the inn. Not even to his old 
friend did he acknowledge that he found in Lindsay 
anything open to serious criticism. This was not really 
strange, since Brant had gone through life on the as- 
sumption that all men were as honest and above-board 
as himself, and that much merit might be found in the 
most despicable of human creatures. But such a con- 
viction did not mean that he approved of Lindsay as a 
husband for Daphne, or had any thought of refusing the 
part which had been set for him to play. 

His relations with Daphne arrived almost at once at 
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a point which passed Julia’s liveliest expectations. The 
pair quite openly and shamelessly fell in love with each 
other at sight, and Julia believed that the business was 
practically settled — in which she proved herself a most 
indifferent student of the romantic novels she had been 
reading with such unflagging persistence. 

These should have made her a better judge of the man- 
ner of young ladies who propose to fling themselves pres- 
ently into the arms of elderly admirers. All these works 
— to say nothing of her knowledge of the girl herself — 
should have told her that, if Daphne was going to really 
fall in love with Brant, she would not have walked 
openly arm-in-arm with him from the terrace to the mail- 
box on the second day after he arrived at the inn. But 
Julia was blinded by her fears. She had lived so many 
days in constant dread that she might wake some morn- 
ing to find that Daphne had run away with Lindsay dur- 
ing the night that she leaped eagerly to wholly faulty 
conclusions. She saw events taking precisely the course 
for which she had prayed, and wholly forgot that Daphne 
had never known a real father, that a man like Brant 
was sure to have secret longings for a daughter, and that 
each of them had seized the other to fill the gap which 
had always yawned in their lives. 

Lindsay might have resented the older man’s sudden 
appearance on the scene had it not occurred at a moment 
which could hardly have been better chosen for his de- 
signs. He had needed a few days in which to make some 
final readjustments in his plans, and had not seen pre- 
cisely how the interval was to be gained. Brant’s com- 
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ing and Daphne’s unconcealed delight in his company 
had met his requirements to perfection. A few days, he 
felt confident, would be enough to make Daphne thor- 
oughly tired of the cattleman’s attentions, and so eager 
for a change that the memory of Lindsay’s part in the 
atrival of the goats would be wholly forgotten. And 
while she was reaching this desirable state of mind, he 
would be able to decide precisely what he was going to 
do about Katherine Millet. So, instead of trying to sup- 
plant Brant at Daphne’s side or biting his lip at the 
sight of their inseparable companionship, Lindsay bided 
his time with the best grace imaginable, and spent his 
increased hours of leisure in reducing his other problem 
to better order. 

It is in such passes that youth, be it clever and far- 
sighted as you please, is prone to go astray in its judg- 
ment of age. The mistake lies usually, not in the con- 
clusions themselves, but in the premises on which they 
are based. Lindsay regarded Stephen Brant simply and 
purely in the light of a rival for Daphne’s affections, 
and on this basis he was perfectly right in considering 
the other man no cause for serious apprehensions. What 
he failed to understand was the danger to youth’s hopes 
which may lie in the unselfishness of age. He judged 
Brant simply as a rival and not as an opponent — which 
is, in such cases, a very different thing — and made 
here a very serious mistake. 

The hours that Stephen and Daphne spent together 
would have been as harmless to his own ends as Lindsay 
believed them had Brant been doing nothing more than 
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trying to monopolize a pretty girl. But this was not at all 
what the veteran rancher had in view. He fell in love with 
Daphne the instant he saw her, and told her so shortly 
after breakfast the next morning. She not only accepted 
this declaration, but replied in kind and hugged her com- 
panion’s arm as she did so. This sort of an alliance, which 
binds each of the contracting parties to look out for the 
other’s interests without thinking of his own, is a com- 
bination of a most powerful sort, and should not be 
ignored by any one having dealings with either of those 
who form it. 

The incessant games of croquet which took place be- 
tween the two inseparables were absorbing enough in 
themselves, for Brant took every wicket as though it was 
one of life’s serious problems, and Théophile formed the 
habit of coming out to applaud good shots and condone 
poor ones until haled back to his duties by the inexorable 
hand of Céleste. But there was far more in these affairs 
than the game itself. There were long pauses during 
which they sat on one of the benches the innkeeper had 
provided, and talked while Brant puffed his cigar. Both 
of them were adventuring very joyously. It was Daphne’s 
first chance to make serious confessions and revelations 
to an older man, and his first opportunity to give any of 
that excellent fatherly advice which begins accumulating 
in the head of every bachelor over thirty. And with every 
added degree of intimacy, each of them began to give 
more thought to planning the other’s happiness. 

Not for one instant did Brant forget that never again 
could he look Julia in the face if he did not succeed in 
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keeping her niece and Lindsay apart, and his relations 
with the girl had nearly reached the stage where such 
a discussion could have been broached with safety. He 
would certainly have done it had not a plan of strangely 
similar shape been forming in Daphne’s mind, and her 
swifter wit divulged it before he could speak. His be- 
wilderment and terror, once she had spoken, were so 
great that the chances of his ever putting his own 
thoughts into words became extremely remote. 

“Did you,” she asked one morning when he was scowl- 
ing fiercely over the problem of whether to try for her ball 
or the less distant wicket — “did you come all the way 
up here to ask Aunt Julia to marry you?” 

Brant dropped his mallet and stared at her, his blue 
eyes wide with amazement and something very like terror. 

‘““God bless my soul, what ever put such an idea into 
your head?” he cried. 

““There’s nothing so remarkable about it,”’ she replied 
coolly. ‘Bob left his business and followed me up here 
for that very purpose. Why should n’t you do the same 
thing?”’ 

“But I knew Julia Hawk years before you were born!” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

Brant looked a little flustered at this direct question, 
but defended himself desperately. 

“Tf I’d had an idea of wanting to marry her, do you 
think I’d have put it off all these years and then done it 
in a rush like this?” he demanded. 

“Very likely. I’ve discovered that perfectly sensible 
men do the most absurd things where women are con- 
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cerned. And, besides, you’re just the kind of man who 
would need years to make up his mind.” 

“T suppose I do look like more or less of an imbecile, 
but —” 

“Of course you don’t! You look the perfect old dar- 
ling that you are. But that does n’t prevent your being 
in need of advice — simply chapters of it!” 

“‘T suppose you mean to give it to me?” 

“Certainly. And you may just as well begin by confess- 
ing that I’m perfectly right and that you did come here 
after Aunt Julia.” 

“But I didn’t!” he protested desperately. ‘“‘I’d as 
soon think of trying to scalp her as ask her to marry me.”’ 

“Then why did you come?” 

“Well, it’s been more years than I like to remember 
since I’ve had any kind of a holiday, and I— ” 

She merely pointed an accusing finger at him and he 
stopped. She laughed at his discomfiture, and Brant 
actually enjoyed hearing her even though it was at his 
expense. 

“Vou were never cut out for telling fibs,”’ she said. “‘So 
you might just as well save time and tell me the truth.” 

“Well, then, she sent for me!” 

“Aunt Julia did?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“The shameless creature! I should never have 
thought it of her!” 

“Great Scott, that’s not what I mean!” he exclaimed 
in horror. 

Daphne laughed again. 
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“Goose!” she exclaimed. “As if you were n’t more 
transparent than any show-window! I am just beginning 
to understand the exceeding subtlety of my aunt’s mind. 
I see her deep-dyed purpose, but I suppose she induced 
you to leave all your precious cows and things by telling 
you that she needed help in restraining the waywardness 
of her terrible niece!” 

Brant would have liked to look amazed and pained, 
but he was at least’ conscious of his own defects and knew 
that the look on his face had probably betrayed him. 
He tried to summon an expression of parental severity 
(not easy when you have just been completely outwitted 
by the young woman you propose to rebuke!) and said 
firmly: 

“Well, that’s pretty much true. And now that we’re 
on the subject, I should like to say — ”’ 

But Daphne had respect neither for his years nor the 
solemnity of the moment. She took him by the arm and 
led him unresisting to the bench. 

“You may just keep to yourself all the sage advice that 
Aunt Julia told you to give me,” she said. 

“She has n’t suggested a word of what I’m going to 
say!” 

“Tt’s all the same. And, anyway, there’s not the slight- 
est use in your saying it. I don’t know whether I intend 
to marry Bob Lindsay or not, but I’m perfectly sure that 
if you begin talking to me the way Aunt Julia looks, I 
shall do it just to get even! Now you’re warned! So, in- 
stead of wasting your breath, you’re going to sit quite 
still and listen to me.” 
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“T’m hanged if I am!” he protested, though without 
any great show of firmness. 

“Yes, you are. Because you know as well as I do that 
this is all for your own good, and that you and Aunt Julia 
are as helpless as a pair of infants!” 

“‘T suppose you know what you’re talking about!” he 
said with a very feeble attempt at sarcasm. 

“Indeed, I do! In the first place, I’ve grown quite 
shamelessly fond of you, and I don’t intend to let you get 
away from me.” 

“You don’t need to worry about that!” 

‘Perhaps not. But I prefer keeping you in the family. 
It’s safer. Once you’re an uncle, I’m reasonably sure of 
you.” 

Brant made no reply, and the expression on his rubi- 
cund face defied description. 

“Both of you,” she continued, “are old enough to have 
formed the habit of being foolish, and you’ll certainly go 
on in the same misguided fashion unless somebody takes 
you in hand. [ intend to do it. You ought to have mar- 
ried each other years ago. I knew that before I’d seen 
you together ten minutes. I never saw a man more com- 
pletely and pathetically in need of somebody to take care 
of him — ” 

“T’m not!” he protested. 

“You are!” she retorted. ‘‘Look at your clothes, for 
one thing. They make you look at least ten years older 
than you really are, and they don’t begin to show the 
good points of your figure. And though you may not be 
aware of it, that particular way of wearing your hair is at 
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least five years out of style. If you had a wife like Aunt 
Julia, you’d never be permitted to make such mistakes. 

“‘And now,” she concluded, ‘‘ you may just as well 
tell me exactly the sort of life you lead when you’re at 
home.” 

Brant’s powers of resistance were by now exhausted, 
and he complied obediently. He did his utmost to paint 
his lonely existence in glowing colors, but under Daphne’s 
merciless cross-examination he made but sorry work of it. 
She had all the fearlessness and disregard for difficulties 
which goes with youth, and which rivals the wisdom of 
age in perceiving that mere destructive criticism is of 
small value if compelled to stand by itself. She did not 
stop with pointing out the innumerable defects in his pres- 
ent mode of life, but sketched in precisely the terms most 
likely to influence him the joys of the altered state which 
might be his if he would only summon the courage to try 
for it. 

At the end of something like half an hour she had re- 
duced him to such a state of mind as he had never before 
experienced. He was bewildered, frightened, and as near 
anger with her as he could possibly come, and yet through 
the queer mixture of sensations ran a strain of guilty de- 
light which was terribly attractive even while it increased 
his terror. He realized with a sudden start that the next 
time he entered the presence of Julia Hawk, he would be 
compelled to look at her out of new eyes, that the per- 
formance would be at once uncomfortable and dangerous 
— but that he would probably find both these sensations 
not unmixed with an unholy joy! 
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““You’re trying to turn me into a confounded traitor!” 
he exclaimed desperately, “‘and I’ve never once gone back 
on Julia in all the years I’ve known her.”’ 

But she declined to be moved by any such appeal. 

“T am simply offering you a chance to prove how genu- 
inely fond of her you really are,” she said, and abruptly 
left him to his reflections. 

Brant’s first impulse was to hurry after her, but sheer, 
cringing terror of going a step closer to Julia’s actual 
presence chained him to his seat. He remained so buried 
in thought that he completely forgot that he and Daphne 
had left unfinished a game which he had been in a fair way 
of winning after a most unpromising start. 

When she reached the corner of the terrace, Daphne 
stopped, the better to enjoy the picture of spacious ease 
and contentment presented by Miss Julia Hawk. That 
lady was established in a chair which seemed at first 
glance to consist entirely of cushions. Her feet rested on 
a stool which had been bolstered up with magazines un- 
til it was exactly the right height from the floor. At her 
elbow was a table on which stood a pitcher and a half- 
emptied glass of lemonade. A pile of novels lay beside her 
chair, and she was completely immersed in the pages of an- 
other, whose cover bore the picture of a handsome youth, 
with an eighteenth-century rapier, making short work of 
three burly miscreants, while a young lady of great beauty 
and superb self-control posed becomingly in the back- 
ground. 

“Aunt Julia,’ Daphne remarked in the most innocent 
of tones, ‘‘do you know that you are getting fat?” 
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Miss Hawk gave a slight start, removed her glasses, and 
looked at her niece searchingly. 

“No, I don’t,” she retorted, ‘but I guess if anybody ’s 
earned the right to put flesh on her bones I have.”’ 

“T don’t think,” Daphne continued critically, “that it’s 
likely to prove becoming to one of your high coloring.” 

“Rubbish!”’ exclaimed Julia. ‘Much I care for looks!’ 
— and then discounted this assertion heavily by passing 
her finger carefully over her well-rounded cheek. “Any- 
how,” she finished, ‘‘I don’t believe it!” 

“You may believe what you choose,” said her merci- 
less niece, ‘‘but there are distinct signs of a double chin, 
and I saw you this morning simply struggling into a skirt 
which was positively loose three weeks ago.”’ 

Miss Hawk passed a hand uneasily over her chin. 

““Now the Lord forgive you if you’re scaring me for 
nothing, Daphne Edge!” she exclaimed. “I’m bad 
enough lean; if I get fat I’ll have to retire from public.” 

“You’ve taken no exercise at all,’ Daphne went on, 
‘“‘and you’ve eaten rather heartily, to say the least.” 

There was fully as much joy as guilt in Julia’s smile. 

“Ts n’t it pretty near time for lunch?” she inquired 
shamelessly. 3 

“Tf you played at least six games of croquet a day,” 
suggested Daphne, ‘“‘you could eat all Théophile’s good 
things without putting on an extra ounce.” 

Her aunt sat up quickly in her chair. 

“Did Steve Brant sic you on me?” she demanded. ‘‘I 
told him I would n’t play that fool game!”’ 

“Uncle Stephen has n’t breathed a word.” 
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Julia’s eyes grew very wide and then extremely 
sharp. 

“Uncle?” she repeated significantly. 

Daphne nodded serenely. 
“There never was a man so obviously designed to be 
somebody’s uncle,” she explained, “and, since he is n’t 

one in his own right, I’ve adopted him.”’ 

““H’m! Does he know it?” 

“Of course! But it’s not really important whether he 
does or not.” 

“Ttis n’t, eh? Just let me remind you that I happen to 
be your aunt, and that Steve and I don’t chance to be 
married to each other. So don’t you begin aunting and 
uncling us in public, young lady!” 

“Bother!” replied Daphne. “If people look shocked, 
I’ll explain to them that Mr. Brant is related on my 
father’s side.” 

Julia’s interest in her novel had evidently lapsed com- 
pletely. She dropped the book and looked at her niece 
with some slight apprehension. 

“‘Look here,” she proposed, ‘‘if I’ll go and risk sun- 
stroke playing that idiotic game, will you forget about 
this Uncle Stephen business?”’ 

Daphne considered the proposal with aggravating de- 
liberateness. 

“T dislike compromises,” she said finally, “but I’ll 
agree for the sake of your health.” 

“Bother my health!” muttered Julia, and strode vigor- 
ously out of sight around the corner of the terrace. 

Daphne picked up the abandoned book and skimmed 
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the adventures of the rapier-waving youth until she heard 
the click of balls, then looked up with a satisfied smile. 

“T wonder,” she muttered, “how poor Uncle Stephen 
is enjoying his game?” 


XIII 


At most summer hotels the arrival of the mail is perhaps 
the most important event of the day. At the Sky-Line 
Inn, Théophile himself was the only one who took any 
interest in the occurrence, and that because it gave him a 
chance for conversation with the mail-carrier, and talk 
with any human being was not to be neglected. All of his 
guests except Brant had come to the inn in a fashion to | 
cut off correspondence, and the stockman was a combina- 
tion of the old and new, who either went to see people in 
person or sent them telegrams, but never wrote letters. 

There was one person in the rambling structure who 
watched the approach and departure of the carrier with 
breathless interest. Adam had now reached the state 
where he could be crushed by the sight of a large, thick 
envelope or exalted by a small thin one. But the hope 
of ever beholding the latter was so slight that he hid his 
eagerness from the others, and pretended a complete in- 
difference to the mail. As a result the galvanized-iron 
box on its post near the ‘‘Allied Soldier” served as a 
receptacle for newspapers and advertising matter. 

Chance ruled that the three most important letters 
which had come to the inn since its doors were reopened 
should arrive by the same mail, and it was naturally 
Théophile who was the first to see them. 

Now for all his lively interest in the affairs of his pres- 
ent company of guests, the little man’s ironclad views of 
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the proper relations between a host and those whom his 
house sheltered made him feel that to scrutinize the out- 
side of other people’s mail was nearly as great a breach of 
etiquette as to linger about while the letters were being 
opened. But each of the three envelopes which he took 
from the box on this particular morning was in itself so 
eloquent and the effect of their combined arrival so star- 
tling that he had stared long and hard at each of them 
before he fully realized what he was doing. 

There was first a very bulky and much-crushed letter 
for Miss Hawk, addressed in such a scrawling, illegible 
hand that he had to look twice to see whose name it really 
bore. The second was a thin letter for Adam, bearing in 
one corner the address of a great publishing house. Théo- 
phile’s knowledge of matters literary was sketchy, but 
Adam had said to him once, ‘‘If ever there comes for me 
a big, fat envelope, you hide it and don’t give it to me un- 
less you know that I’m in a peculiarly happy frame of 
mind, but if it’s a small thin one, you drop everything 
else and bring it to me instantly, even if I’m fishing 
twenty miles from the inn!” 

This second letter certainly possessed these significant 
and mysterious characteristics, but even so it was less ex- 
citing than the third. 

A none too clean missive, this last, whose envelope 
looked as though it had lain for years in some forgotten 
corner of a drawer. It was addressed in pencil to Robert 
Lindsay, by a hand plainly unused to such labors. If the 
innkeeper had chanced to look at this letter first, he might | 
not have given it a second thought, but he had just scru- 
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tinized the other two closely, and he did the same to Lind- 
say’s. He presently realized that he was committing a 
grave offense against his own code of laws, but the realiz- 
ation did not come until he had asked himself one or two 
questions. Why should a man of Lindsay’s position be © 
getting penciled scrawls? Involuntarily he looked again 
and saw that the envelope bore only the Malaca post- 
mark. 

Immediately he was plunged into the midst of exciting 
speculations, highly enjoyable until he saw the dilemma 
into which they were leading him. His mind, with its 
incurable bent for the melodramatic, wasted no effort in 
futile conjecture, but went straight to the mark. He was 
sure that Lindsay knew only one person within miles of 
the village; Katherine Millet must have been the writer 
of the letter! He knew that there had been at least two 
meetings between them, and this evidence that affairs 
had already arrived at the note-writing stage dovetailed 
perfectly with his ideas of Lindsay’s nature and confirmed 
his suspicions of a swiftly hatching plot. 

So carried away was he by the flood of exciting theories 
which at once began passing through his mind that his 
natural scruples vanished for the time being and he for- 
got that these letters might be even more important 
in the eyes of the people to whom they were addressed 
than in his own. He thrust them into his pocket, crossed 
the lawn, and sat down beneath the “Allied Soldier” 
where he filled the bowl of the great pipe which was his 
aid in moments of profound meditation. 

Thanks to an active and fearless imagination which 
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was never daunted by the necessity for leaping gaps, he 
felt that the letters in his pocket gave him as definite in- 
formation as though he had actually opened them and 
read their contents. One proved conclusively that Adam 
had made his fortune, the other that Lindsay was carry- 
ing on an affair with Katherine Millet while making love 
to Daphne. Since the letter to Miss Hawk had nothing to 
do with the affair (to the best of his belief), he dismissed 
it from his mind. 

To reach this point in his reflections was easy enough, 
but once the innkeeper began attempts at constructive 
thinking, he found himself assailed by a conscience as 
ruthless as his imagination was fertile. His knowledge of 
what Lindsay was doing had been gained by an act which, 
though largely involuntary, was none the less an abuse 
of his sacred position. He had no more right to draw con- 
clusions from studying the outside of an envelope than 
he had to tear it open, or, for that matter, to ransack Lind- 
say’s room in search of it. On the other hand, he believed 
it his duty to do everything in his power to block the 
lawyer’s projects in regard to Daphne. Just how he was 
to escape the horns of this dilemma without smirching his 
honor as an innkeeper or failing in his duty as a human 
being was such a question that he was presently tugging 
his beard and mustache in perplexity. 

“Sacré bleu!” he exclaimed. ‘‘How in the name of a 
thousand thunders am I to act upon the basis of facts 
which I am not supposed to possess?” 

A succession of wild schemes shot through his brain. 
All of them, though undeniably extravagant, had some 
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points in their favor, yet possessed the common defect of 
having their origin in his guilty knowledge of the letter in 
his pocket. Fifteen minutes of furious smoking and even 
more terrific thinking brought him at last to a more or 
less satisfactory conclusion. It was true that he had been 
guilty of an act which he had never before committed, 
and that, judged by itself, it was a blot upon his flawless 
record. But he had committed it almost without being 
conscious of what he was doing, which seemed an evi- 
dence that the presiding deities had intended him to get 
a glimpse of the letter for the furtherance of his plans. 
He decided that, if he made as little use as possible 
of his knowledge, his offense would be by that much 
diminished. 

“Tf I do nothing violent,” he argued to himself, ‘‘but 
confine myself to watching Monsieur Lindsay like a lynx 
during every moment of the day, I shall really have com- 
mitted no wrong.” 

Then, as though a sudden burst of speed would atone 
for the fact that he had sat for half an hour with his 
pockets full of other people’s mail, he leaped to his feet 
and rushed to the inn to deliver the letters. 

Neither Miss Hawk nor Lindsay was in sight, so Théo- 
' phile had to content himself with leaving their letters on 
a table, although he would have given much to see the 
lawyer’s face when his eye fell upon that penciled address. 
This done, he hurried off to find Adam,no difficult matter 
at this hour of the day. He was seated at his table, his 
red hair much rumpled, and the only evidences of labor 
a series of meaningless figures on a sheet of paper. Théo- 
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phile flung the letter upon the table with a dramatic 
gesture. 

“V’la!” he exclaimed in triumph. 

Adam dropped his pencil, picked up the letter, and 
stared at it blankly. 

Théophile stood this as long as he could, and then ex- 
ploded. 

“* Mille tonnerres, but open it!” he begged, ‘“‘that I may 
rush this instant to bear the news to Céleste!” 

Adam smiled and slit the flap of the envelope with a 
match. 

“All right,” he assented, “but you stick around till 
I’ve read it. Good news or bad, I’ll need somebody to 
support me.” 

“T shall wait,” promised the little man, ‘‘but I shall 
also lose my mind if you do not hurry!” 

So Adam read his letter. It was not long, certainly all 
too short in Théophile’s opinion to justify the number of 
seconds that the reader spent staring at it as though un- 
able to take his eyes from its few lines. It had been writ- 
ten by the same pen which had composed the other letter, 
whose lines had burned themselves into Adam’s mind. 
It had something of the same brusque flavor, but its mes- 
sage was of a very different sort. Presently Adam folded ° 
it and returned it to its envelope. 

“I wish,” he said unexpectedly, “that you’d let me 
begin paying board.” 

“Comment?” 

““Vou see, I’ve really earned some money and it strikes 
me that I ought to put it to real use.” 
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“Some of your writings have been purchased, then?” 
Adam nodded, tried to maintain the gravity of his ex- 
pression, but ended with the wide grin of a delighted boy. 

Théophile fairly leaped from the ground in his excite- 
ment. 

“Did I or did I not say that this would certainly hap- 
pen?” he demanded. ‘I must find Céleste!”’ 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Adam, checking the little man’s 
departure by a desperate clutch at his sleeve. ‘“‘Don’t 
you go shouting indoors in any such state. I’ve not made 
my everlasting fortune by a long shot. I’ve sold one 
sketch, and it may be months before I sell another. Mind 
you tell Céleste the whole truth and not at the top of your 
lungs either!” 

He should have known that Théophile’s vaulting spirit 
could not be checked by such a caution. The innkeeper 
swept his deprecations out of the way. 

“Grand Dieu, what would you?” he cried. “One does 
not gain a fortune in a minute. One is compelled to make 
a beginning. Did I, when I was a dirty cook in the filth- 
iest café of Paris, give promise of what I should become? 
Certainly not! Well, then!” 

And as though this speech put an end to all argument, 
he shot toward the door, shouting for his wife with all the 
power of his excellent voice. 

Had Théophile been able to witness Julia Hawk’s re- 
ception of her letter, he would have seen that he had erred 
in thinking it of secondary importance and with no bear- 
ing upon the problem which occupied his attention. She 
picked it up on her way to the terrace, where she meant 
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to resume following the engaging adventures of the young 
man with the rapier, and the expression of pleasant an- 
ticipation instantly left her face, 

“Drat the man!” she muttered. ‘‘What do you sup- 
pose ails him now?” 

She went to her corner of the terrace, where Céleste had 
already arranged the pillows in the big chair and set the 
pitcher of lemonade in its official position, and then sat 
for some time with the letter held between thumb and 
finger as though fearing that it had explosive qualities. 
She felt that any communication from her brother-in-law 
might spoil her interest in her book, and was tempted to 
put off reading it until she had seen the hero put away his 
weapon and take the superb young lady in his arms. But 
finally with a sigh she yielded to duty and opened the 
letter from Horatio Edge. 

She ploughed her way through the many pages of his 
amazing hieroglyphics with a steady fire of pungent ex- 
clamations, compelled every now and then to lower the 
letter and remove her glasses to give freer play to her 
emotions. When the labored reading was finally finished 
(although it had by no means given her a complete grasp 
of the contents), she looked as though her one wish was 
to hurl the sheets of paper to the floor and dance on them 
with fury. This was,indeed, very muchher feeling, and she 
preserved the missive from immediate destruction only 
because much of it had been indecipherable and it might 
demand further readings. Getting out of her chair with 
a kind of angry rumble in her throat, she went in search 
of Brant, the rattling pages crumpled in her fingers. 
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Brant looked up somewhat anxiously as she came to- 
ward the spot where he was debating a complex prob- 
lem in middle-arch play with four balls, but a glance at 
her face convinced him that at least he was not respon- 
sible for her mood. 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” she exclaimed while 
she was still some distance away. 

Brant dropped his mallet and joined her on the bench 
where she seated herself. 

“What ’s happened?” he asked. 

“T don’t exactly know, except that Daphne’s idiot of a 
father has lost what few brains he had left.” 

“That letter from him?” 

Vas ?? 

“Then why don’t you read it to me so I’ll know what 
the fuss is all about?” 

“‘T won’t! No human being ought to be compelled to 
wade through twelve pages of that man’s crow-tracks 
twice in the same day. And, anyhow, I’d be so swearing 
mad before I’d finished that I could n’t talk.” 

It struck Brant that the lady was no great ways from 
that unhappy state at the moment, but he wisely forbore 
to say so, contenting himself with suggesting: 

‘All right, no use getting yourself into a stew. Just 
give me the substance of it.”’ 

She complied instantly, and his familiarity with her 
habitual narrative style enabled him to follow the thread 
of the story, where others might easily have been led 
astray by the pungency of the lady’s marginal comments. 
But even stripped of these interesting trimmings, the tale 
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was startling enough, since it announced that Edge had 
resigned the chair of philosophy which he had held so 
many years, left the college, lost all or most of his fortune, 
and started across the country on some sort of a pilgrim- 
age which would in the fullness of time bring him to his 
daughter’s side. 

When Julia said that she understood no more than half 
of what she had read, she considerably underestimated 
the truth. Between her mind, keen as it was, and that of 
her brother-in-law was a gap which no lapse of time nor 
any efforts on the part of either of them could possibly 
bridge. Edge had written what he honestly believed was 
a full and complete confession of all that had happened 
and the causes which lay behind the events. Of this Julia 
had managed to decipher about half, but even the words 
she had actually identified had conveyed only a cloudy 
idea to her mind, since Horatio had expressed himself in 
the same terms he had always employed in his published 
works and in the lectures delivered to his classes. She 
understood that he had wrecked his own life: and his 
daughter’s fortune, but why he had done it, what he. 
thought the consequences would be, and what had im- 
pelled him to start in Daphne’s direction were details 
completely hidden from her. 

“Did you ever in your life hear of anything quite so 
crazy?” she demanded hotly. 

Brant rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“‘T never saw the man more than once or twice, and 
that was twenty years ago,” he said. ‘‘I don’t know much 
about college professors, except that they usually lose all 
their money when they happen to have any.” 
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“That’s what I can’t make out,” Julia confessed. “I 
don’t see how he could have lost his money. He did n’t 
know enough to speculate, and there was n’t any reason 
why he should want to. He was helpless as a baby about 
money matters. All he ever bought was his books; some-- 
body else had to run the house for him, or they’d have 
gone hungry!” 

“Oil stocks or some other skin game,” Brant sug- 
gested. 

“He did n’t say anything about it,”’ she answered; then 
she had a flash of memory which brought back a half- 
understood phrase which she had skimmed over in her 
eagerness to find what came next. A hasty search through 
the crumpled pages revealed what she wanted; she read 
it with widening eyes, and then leaned weakly back 
against the bench. 

“You can believe it or not,” she said, ‘“‘but he’s gzven 
it away!” 

“What!” 

“Fact! Listen and [’ll read it.” 

Even a smooth reading of Edge’s ponderous phrases 
would not have been easy to follow, and Julia stumbled 
incessantly and paused for vigorous asides, but even then 
the effort did bring a great deal more of the truth to light. 
Some sort of a terrific conclusion had taken place in 
Edge’s soul. Its exact nature was hopelessly hidden under 
the philosopher’s phraseology, but that it had shaken him 
to the very roots of his being there could be no doubt, 
and the concrete results were clear enough. The man had 
recoiled from the shock, come to the conclusion that his 
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whole life had been a ghastly mistake, that he had been 
a bad citizen, a worse husband, and a father unworthy of 
the name. In his unreasoning self-abasement he had 
heaped folly on partial wisdom by recklessly throwing 
away the modest fortune to which he felt that he had no 
further right, and was now coming empty-handed (he 
was characteristically vague as to when he might arrive) 
to make to Daphne such reparation as he could. 

“I don’t care how completely he’s smashed himself 
up,” declared Julia, “‘for if ever a man deserved to go on 
the rocks, he did. I’m thinking about Daphne — which 
this precious idiot did n’t take the trouble to do!” 

“You'll have to adopt her,” Brant said. 

She looked at him contemptuously. 

“Walk right up to her, I suppose,” she said witheringly, 
‘“‘and say, ‘Here, your father’s lost every stiver of his 
money and gone rampaging around the world on some 
fool notion or other, but it’s all right, I’ll take care of 
you?” 

“Not just that way, of course.” 

“No, I should rather guess not! You’re not much 
smarter than other men, after all, are you, Steve?” 

‘Never claimed to be. Why?” 

““Mean to say you don’t see what would happen if I 
tell her the truth without taking the sting out of it some- 
how or other?” 

“Not exactly.” 

She’ll say ‘yes’ to Bob Lindsay inside the next hour!”’ 

Brant thought this over, and apparently decided that 
it might very easily be true. 
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“Tt strikes me —” he began, and then stopped very 
abruptly. 

“What strikes you?” Julia demanded when it became 
clear that he did not intend to finish the sentence. 

Brant did not reply atonce, for the excellent reason that 
to complete the statement in Julia’s presence was a piece 
of high courage quite beyond his powers. He had started 
to say that what Daphne needed at this point was a man 
to step into the place her father had left so heartlessly 
empty. This assertion was harmless enough in itself, but 
it carried with it a wealth of intimation of which, in his 
present state of mind, he would be so conscious that he 
would stumble on into ever deeper waters until he was 
helplessly involved beyond his depth. To skirt the edges 
of a declaration with the lady’s gimlet eye upon him was 
something he could not do. 

“T was just going to say,” he substituted lamely, “that 
it strikes me Edge had no business having a daughter.” 

“You were n’t going to say anything of the sort!” she 
told him mercilessly. 

Even a cornered rabbit will defend itself after a fashion. 
Brant was the least combative of men and hated all forms 
of vocal violence, but he knew that a single rash admission 
now would plunge him into flounderings from which he 
could never escape, and so said with a sharpness quite 
foreign to him: 

“Tt’s exactly what I started to say!” 

Julia blinked at him in surprise, and opened her lips to 
argue the point, but Brant was afraid to give her a chance 
to speak and said hurriedly: 
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“T should like to know what you propose to do about 
itr 

“Did n’t I get you up here to furnish me just that sort 
of advice?” 

When a man and woman, even though the best of 
friends, are being driven by irresistible force of circum- 
stances toward admissions which they wish to avoid, both 
of them are likely to grow acrimonious. This was pre- 
cisely the plight into which these two were being rapidly 
forced. Julia could not for the life of her see how she was 
going to avoid the confession that she had called her com- 
panion away from his business in order that he might fall 
in love with Daphne and marry her, while Brant, genu- 
inely concerned at Daphne’s plight, felt himself slipping 
toward the declaration which he really wanted to make, 
yet whose near approach made his very knees tremble. 

‘All right,” he said desperately. ‘‘I’ll advise you, 
though I’ll probably just be called a fool for my pains. 
If I were in your place, I’d get her married and off my 
hands as quick as ever I could.” 

“To Bob Lindsay?” 

“Of course not! He isn’t the only man on earth. She 
might do a whole lot worse than marry young Norton. 
I like him!” 

“Stephen Brant, you’re an idiot!” 

“T knew you’d call me names!” 

“Well, but you are one ! Here’s a girl so spoiled by hav- 
ing more money than is good for her that I don’t dare tell 
her the truth about what’s happened, and you want me to 
marry her off toa man who has n’t a cent, as near as I can 
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make out, nor any prospects of getting one! I’ve no great 
objection to supporting Daphne. It would be a good way 
to spend my declining years. But support her husband 
as well, I won’t!” 

“Norton does n’t look to me like that sort of a 
man.” 

‘““Maybe not. All I know about him is that he won a 
prize-fight and spends his time writing Lord only knows 
what.” 

Brant pricked up his ears. 

“What’s this about a prize-fight?”’ he asked 

But Julia was not to be turned aside in this fashion. 
She shook Horatio Edge’s letter in his face. 

‘Never mind about that!” she said. ‘‘Théophile will 
give you all the details if you must know them. But right 
now you’re going to pay attention to me.” 

“All right,” Brant said meekly. 

She studied his face thoughtfully as though trying to 
estimate his powers of resistance and revolt. 

‘‘T guess,”’ she decided, ‘‘that I’ll just have to tell you 
the whole truth.” 

“Have n’t you done that already?” 

“Well, no, Steve, I have n’t. I’m afraid I began lying 
to you right off the reel, and I’ve kept on doing it. — Do 
you know what you need more than anything else on 
earth?” 

Even then he did not see what was coming. 

“No,” he answered honestly. 

‘A wife!” she announced. 

It is not strange that the words completely deprived 
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her companion of the power of speech. And while he re- 
mained in that helpless condition, Julia fell upon him with 
all her power of persuasive argument. She came out into 
the open at once and confessed quite shamelessly what 
had been her plan from the first, insisting that the idea 
had been nothing less than an inspiration, and that the 
arrival of Edge’s letter had been the one thing needed to 
prove that it simply had to happen. Two or three times 
Brant made feeble efforts to interrupt, but, between 
his respect for the lady’s powers of speech and his un- 
certainty of what he could say even if he got the chance, 
he was able to do no more than open his mouth and make 
feeble protesting gestures with his hands. 

When finally Julia paused, he summoned the strength 
to exclaim: 

“But, good Lord, the child does n’t want an old codger 
like me!”’ 

“How do you know? Have you asked her?” 

“‘Of course not.” 

“Don’t you like her?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“Well, she likes you. She’s told me so. She’s gone on 
about you since the minute you got here.”’ 

“T know, but —” 

“Then what right have you to say she does n’t want 
you? You are n’t as young as you were once, but you and 
I are made of tougher stuff than they put into men and 
women nowadays, Steve, and I’m willing to bet you’ll 
outlive Bob Lindsay by ten years.” 

“Maybe I will, but that’s —” 
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“Now don’t try to put me off with a lot of fool talk 
about not wanting to take advantage of her circumstances 
and rubbish of that sort.” 

“T’m not going to.” 

“Then what were you going to say? Don’t try to 
hedge, because you’ve been trying to say something for 
the last ten minutes.” 

“T know I have.” 

“Out with it, then?” 

Brant looked around him desperately, as though seek- 
ing some avenue of bodily escape from the desperate 
plight into which his tongue had carried him, even as he 
had feared it might. But he saw no hope anywhere, and 
Julia’s eyes were upon him. He took a feverish grip on 
the back of Théophile’s bench and said hoarsely: 

“Well, I’d been thinking of asking you to marry me 
yourself!” 

It was no wonder that he had no way of telling how his 
speech had affected her, for he had never before seen Julia 
Hawk’s face the scene of a struggle between conflicting 
emotions. She could appear furiously angry, perfectly 
contented, utterly indifferent — anything you choose, 
but always some one of them to the exclusion of all others 
so that the most casual observer could be perfectly certain 
how she felt. But now her face wore a baffling expression 
which was no index at all to the true state of her emotions. 
She rose from the bench and stood staring down at her old 
friend with a look in which bewilderment, anger, incredul- 
ity, amusement, and perhaps something else struggled for 
mastery. 
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“Well, I’ll be eternally blessed!” she said slowly, and 
abruptly walked away. 

And poor Brant, though she had given him no answer, 
felt only relief when he realized that he was being left 
alone. 


XIV 


Most men, finding themselves in such a plight as now 
confronted Robert Lindsay, would have considered it too 
uncomfortable a dilemma, and promptly wriggled free 
from one horn or the other, but Lindsay was at once too 
selfish and too confident for such a line of action. He 
frowned a little over Katherine’s hastily scrawled note 
before he burned it on the ash-tray in his room, and re- 
adjusted his plans as though unconscious of any risk of 
failure. 

He did not know, of course, that the same mail had 
brought two other letters bound to affect his own proj- 
ects. Thirty-five dollars is a trifling sum, but there are 
circumstances which can make it appear enormous, and 
the knowledge that such an amount had been paid him 
for the work of his pen had made a different being of 
Adam Norton, and fanned that faint spark of hope into 
something very like a flame. 

Julia Hawk’s letter from Daphne’s father, on the other 
hand, was bound to act to Lindsay’s profit once the girl 
herself learned of its contents. But for the moment that 
cool young man was concerned only with the note from 
Katherine Millet. He recognized the need of swift action. 
To stay indefinitely at the inn was likely to prove uncom- 
fortable. It would be far easier to deal with Katherine’s 
restlessness from a distance, after one more talk with the 
girl which would temporarily reassure her, but before he 
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left the inn he must make an end of Daphne’s resist- 
ance. 

He did not like going again so soon to the Millet cabin, 
but saw no way of avoiding it. Happily he chose a mo- 
ment for going when there was small chance of his being 
observed. Adam was still reading his precious letter and 
watching ever brighter day-dreams, Daphne was intent 
upon her match-making, Miss Hawk was trying to forget 
both Edge’s letter and Brant’s proposal in her novels, 
while the old stockman had been plunged into a state best 
described as ecstatic wretchedness. So Lindsay took his 
rod and creel, which made far too simple a disguise to de- 
ceive the one person most interested in his actions. 

Théophile was baking rolls, interrupting his labors fre- 
quently for hasty prowls about the house to assure him- 
self that Lindsay was still indoors, and on one of these 
scouting forays he encountered the lawyer passing 
through the lobby, creel on shoulder. 

“Think I’ll try for a few trout,’”’ Lindsay said care- 
lessly. 

“Tt appears an excellent day for it,”’ replied Théophile 
with a knowing look at the sky. 

Lindsay agreed and went out. Théophile followed after 
a discreet interval, leaving the rolls to chance of rescue 
by an outraged Céleste. It was by no means the first time 
he had played sleuth. He had thwarted the plots of some 
Russian Bolsheviki by standing most of the night in the 
cold water under a bridge near his inn in France, and fol- 
lowing the devious paths by which Lindsay made his way 
to the Millet cabin was mere child’s play compared to his 
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former exploit. He kept his quarry in sight most of the 
way without exposing himself during the chase. From the 
excellent coign of vantage where he finally posted himself, 
he saw Lindsay hide until old Millet had driven off to the ~ 
village, talk a few minutes with Katherine, and then 
hurry away in the direction of the nearest stream. 

Thanks to his excellent knowledge of the country and 
the surprising strength of his slim legs, Théophile got 
back to the inn almost, but not quite, in time to save the 
rolls which he had left in the oven. He knew by the ex- 
pression on Céleste’s face as he burst into the kitchen that 
the tragedy had already become history. 

‘One wonders —” she began. 

‘““The rolls are destroyed: I know that,” he interrupted. 
“But it is a matter of no moment. You are not one, I 
know, to weigh a few pounds of dough against the happi- 
ness of human beings.” 

“I only know,” she replied, “that the meal at which 
those rolls were to have been served was the worst which 
we have set before our guests, and that the fault is wholly 
yours.” 

“Tt is,” he agreed, “‘and I would have spared you such 
humiliation had it lain within my power. But I was — as 
I hoped you would guess — involved in something else 
to such an extent that the presence of a million rolls in the 
oven would not have chained me to the kitchen!” 

‘So it would appear! And I suppose that it is cut of 
the question for you to tell me where you have been?” 

“At the moment it is.” 

Céleste gave him a withering look. 
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“The least you can do,” she said, ‘‘is to prepare such a 
dinner as will make every one forget the horror which 
took place while you were absent this noon.” 

“Light of my life,” exclaimed Théophile, overjoyed at 
the prospect that the affair might be far less serious than 
he had feared, ‘‘I shall devote the afternoon to evolving 
such a creation as was never before tasted by human pal- 
ate. I only await the arrival of Monsieur Lindsay.” 

“What has he to do with it?” 

_ “T expect him to furnish me with the materials for the 
piece de résistance.” 

Céleste studied his face thoughtfully. 

“Tiens!”’ she exclaimed. ‘These affairs which cause 
you to destroy meals appear to be progressing to your 
satisfaction, then?”’ 

He paused in the operation of donning his white cap 
and apron to say: 

“T give you my word that the next few days will prob- 
ably be the most magnificently eventful of our experi- 
ence.” 

“In that case,” she observed, “‘it might be better for 
me to do all of the cooking!” 

When Lindsay returned to the inn a couple of hours 
later, carrying the trout which seemed to provide him 
with the finest sort of an alibi, Théophile greeted him en- 
thusiastically, and bore the fish in triumph to the kitchen, 
where he worked to the accompaniment of such a steady 
fire of chuckles and sotto voce exclamations as finally com- 
pelled Céleste to leave the room in self-defense lest her 
consuming curiosity overpower her. 
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The dinner was all that Théophile had promised his 
wife it would be. In the manner which would have been 
ridiculous in another man, but received dignity from his 
personality, he announced to his assembled guests the. 
good fortune which had come to Adam that day; then, 
while they were showering their congratulations upon the 
man whose mighty achievement consisted in having won 
the promise of thirty-five dollars, the beaming innkeeper, 
bore to the table what he informed them was a platter of 
“trout au Norton.’’ They would have more thoroughly 
understood his delight in the feat had they realized how 
deliciously significant it was to Théophile that Lindsay’s 
efforts had furnished the feast for Adam’s celebration. 

There was about the whole meal a festive air which 
made Adam wonder a little if success (even in such a mod- 
est degree as his) could so change other people’s attitude 
toward his efforts. Most of these men and women had 
been in the same house with him for weeks, had known 
that he was writing, and had manifested not the slightest 
interest in what he wrote or what became of it after it was 
written. Now they were at some pains to let him know 
that they almost envied him his accomplishment, and 
were only glad that they had been on hand to witness it. 
Lindsay went the length of making him a very neat little 
speech, Brant patted his shoulder, Miss Hawk beamed, 
and Daphne gave him such a glance as he had not had 
from her for days. 

It was no wonder that Adam was puzzled; his intuition 
was surer than their pretense. For behind the sudden 
freedom which surrounded the table (an atmosphere 
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which it really enjoyed for the first time since Céleste had 
spread it for her guests) lay a greater restraint than ever. 
Each of the four people who smiled so graciously upon 
Adam was under a heavy strain; they were but seizing 
the occasion for letting out their pent-up feelings over 
something which did not and could not possibly affect 
them. In reality the sale of Adam’s manuscript was pro- 
viding them with a sort of comedy of relief. The pressure 
of events was knitting them into a closer group, was spin- 
ning all sorts of interrelations between them, and yet the 
future for each was so uncertain, so fraught with extraor- 
dinary possibilities, that they welcomed an excuse for 
not facing it and giving all their attention to something 
else. 

As long as they were at the table they subscribed by 
tacit agreement to the maintenance of this new atmos- 
phere, but the minute the meal was over, the group dis- 
integrated. Miss Hawk declared that she must finish the 
harrowing adventures of the young man with the rapier, 
and intended to do it in her room instead of straining her 
eyes in the failing light on the terrace — a pretense which 
might have done very well had she not left the volume 
in her chair with the telltale cover fully exposed. Brant 
waited in a fidget of discomfort until she vanished, then 
lighted a cigar and sought the solace of his croquet-mallet 
without making his customary effort to find an opponent. 

Daphne, being the only one occupied with plans for 
other people, and having little notion that the immediate 
future could hold any form of distress for her, strolled 
serenely out onto the terrace, perfectly sure that some- 
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body would presently join her, and rather hoping that for 
once it might be Adam instead of Lindsay. Such might 
have been the case had the former not fallen into the habit 
of yielding the place without a struggle — a policy of non- 
resistance which his newfound purposefulness had not © 
yet had time to break down. So Adam, when he saw that 
Lindsay was for the terrace, strolled out to watch the ~ 
milking of the goats, a performance which he had hardly 
missed since the addition of Modestine and Sylvia to the 
establishment, and which was always worth seeing, al- 
though Théophile’s conduct had fallen considerably short 
of Céleste’s gloomy prophecies. 

Finding that he had the field wholly to himself, Lind- 
say lost no time in making use of his opportunity. 

“T find I shall have to return to Los Angeles within 
two or three days,” he told Daphne as soon as he joined 
her. 

“So soon?” 

“Tt’s hardly soon. I’ve already stayed some days 
longer than I intended.” 

‘And this is all the vacation you’re going to give your- 
self?” 

“T think so.” 

“You certainly have queer notions of amusing your- 
self!” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because your manner ever since you came has been 
that of a man bored to extinction, but above the weak- 
ness of complaining. Have you really been as miserable 
as you’ve looked?” 
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“T’m not sure. It certainly has n’t been a thrilling 
interlude, but I hardly expected it. I did n’t come here 
for diversion, as you know. And this brings us to the 
point. As I’ve just said, I shall return to the city within 
three days. Are you going back with me?” 

“T don’t think so, Bob.” 

“T rather expected you to say that. Pressed for ex- 
planations — which I have n’t the slightest intention of 
asking — you would probably say that I’ve given you no 
reasons for changing those views on the subject of marry- 
ing me which you held when we discussed the subject for 
the first time. As the world views such matters, it would 
unhesitatingly support such a statement on your part. 
My conduct has hardly been what you felt you had a 
right to expect.”’ 

“T had no feelings on the point at all, ’’ Daphne assured 
him. 

Lindsay waved this aside. 

“You are a woman,” he insisted, ‘‘and I had declared 
my intention of doing my utmost to make you my wife, 
and you must have been surprised at my failure to make 
love to you at every opportunity even though I told you 
that I had no desire to have my marriage rest on the in- 
secure foundations of such a wooing. I have not changed 
my opinion on that point — indeed, it’s been a genuine 
disappointment to me that Norton has n’t made violent 
love to you while I was here.” 

“How do you know he has n’t?”’ 

‘Because our tall friend is one of the most transparent 
creatures I have ever seen. If you had either accepted or 
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refused him, he could no more conceal the fact than he 
can hide the color of his hair or the exceeding length of 
his nose. So I know that he’s not been making love to 
you, and, as I say, I regret it.” 

“‘T suppose you think the reaction would have driven ~ 
me into your arms?” she asked. 

“Not precisely. But it might have cured you of being 
in love with love, which is your greatest danger at 
present.” 

“‘T am in other dangers, then?” 

‘Only one.” 

“‘T hope you are going to tell me what it is!” 

“Certainly I am, although I am wholly prepared to 
have you say that it is preposterous nonsense and laugh 
it to scorn. The danger is that you are very likely to find 
yourself Mrs. Stephen Brant almost before you realize 
that it has happened. Now you may laugh at the notion.” 

“It’s too absurd even for laughter.” 

“You were never in your life farther from being right! 
Should you persist in your intention to let me go back to 
the city without you, I can tell you almost precisely what 
will happen within the next ten days. Would you care to 
hear it?”’ 

“Indeed, yes! You are always entertaining, Bob, no 
matter how absurd.” 

He paid no attention to this comment, but went on 
quietly as though she had not spoken: 

“Within a few hours of my departure, you will discover 
the reason why young Norton has n’t made love to you as 
you doubtless expected he would. He has been very un- 
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certain of himself and considerably awed by me. The suc- 
cess in letters which we have just been toasting has made 
him heady; the sight of my departing back will see the 
end of his shrinking modesty. He is likely to prove rather 
eloquent in the réle of Romeo. You may waver tempora- 
rily, and keep the poor devil dangling for a day or so, but 
in the end you will refuse him.” 

“‘Because of memories of you, Bob?” 

“Because you won’t be able to forget what I’ve said, 
or close your eyes to the disillusioning commonplaceness 
of what he offers you.”’ 

“That can’t be the end of the story!” 

“Hardly. Only the first chapter. Even before you 
have finished with Norton, the elderly and admirable 
Brant, aided and abetted by that most indomitable of 
women, your aunt, will lay siege to you. Has n’t it oc- 
curred to you that he was brought here for exactly that 
purpose?”’ 

“Of course,” she answered serenely. “I’ve talked it 
all over with him.” 

Lindsay had not been prepared for such an admission, 
but it was not in him to betray surprise nor to reveal the 
necessity for a swift change in his line of attack. 

“Even that knowledge will be of scant use to you,” he 
said, as though her words were of no value in the dis- 
cussion. ‘‘ You see, it is n’t as though Brant’s case could 
stand by itself. Each proposal of marriage which a 
woman receives links itself instantly, whether she will or 
not, to all the others to which she has listened. When 
one man speaks, she cannot help hearing all the others 
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who have ever spoken. ‘The man supposes himself alone, 
whereas he is surrounded by all the shadowy figures 
which have gone before him — and even some still more 
shadowy, who are those who have kept silent when the ~ 
woman expected words of love to pass their lips. Some of 
these dim shapes are friendly, some of them hostile, but 
all of them are whispering into the woman’s ear even 
while the man before her is pouring out his heart. 

“Tf you had only to listen to a halting proposal from 
this hearty old rancher, I should consider it no more than 
a trifling incident in your sentimental experiences. But 
it will be so much more than this! You must be tired of 
all such attacks upon you — horribly tired. It is easy 
to know that a woman as beautiful and appealing as you 
are must have been beset by men since childhood. You 
have said ‘no’ to all of them, one after another, never 
guessing what an ordeal it has really been because of the 
temporary gust of excitement with each new case. But 
this time it is bound to prove very different. I shall be 
gone. You will think you are rather glad of that fact, but 
you won’t be able to shake off the memory of all that I 
have said, and it will trouble you. Norton will either be 
gone or moping about in the sad state to which you have 
reduced him, no helpful spectacle for your eyes with an- 
other man already opening his lines for the siege of your 
affections. You will be dreadfully alone, because your 
aunt, instead of playing Cerberus in your behalf, will be 
openly in the camp of the enemy. And there is some- 
thing terrible and paralyzing in such loneliness, Daphne! 

“But the decisive element does n’t lie exactly in that 
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loneliness and its effect upon you. Brant will all at once 
assume an altered aspect in your sight. His defects will 
become virtues. At such a time this simple, straight- 
forward, handsome old chap will be ten times as danger- 
ous as the most dashing Lothario ever born. He won’t 
be yielding to the same pulls which have drawn all the 
others to your feet. He is n’t bargaining for you in the 
name of love as they were. When he talks of being kind 
to you, he will mean it as they did not. He’s done with 
some of the hot ecstasies of life, won past them to a sort 
of deep and lasting pity of which youth knows nothing. 
This pity will strike at the moment of your complete de- 
fenselessness. His hearty kindliness will cut deep into 
your emotions, and the instant that happens, you’re lost. 

‘All at once you will realize how tired you are, what a 
strain these last feverish months have been, what a won- 
derful promise of relief and rest this hale old warrior is 
holding out to you. For a long time you’ve been enjoy- 
ing yourself immensely swimming in waters whose chief 
charm lay in their ever-present danger. You'll find that 
you’re exhausted, and here will be Brant with his arms 
held out to you, and before you know it, you’ll be crying 
on his broad shoulder. You won’t be sure whether the 
tears come from genuine happiness or pure relief, but 
they will make you his, and blind you to the ghastly 
tragedy that les behind ever-misguided mating of youth 
and age.” ) 

He rose from where he had been sitting on the rail 
of the terrace. It had grown dark, and Daphne was no 
more than a white blur, very still in her chair. He could 
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not see her face, but there was no need; her silence told 
him enough. 

“Tf I go back to the city alone,’’ he said, managing to 
get into the speech a quality of gentleness which kept 
the words from sounding like a threat, “‘ we shall probably 
never see each other again. I don’t very often fail, 
Daphne, but I never insult the gods by trying twice!” 

And these same gods whom Lindsay mentioned so 
familiarly were to make still other moves in his behalf 
before they had done. 


XV 


BEING a goat of extraordinary intelligence (as her owner 
was forever pointing out) Modestine soon reconciled 
herself to the discursive style of Théophile’s milking. On 
those rare occasions when Céleste performed the office, 
some sort of smooth and rapid progress might be expected, 
but not when the innkeeper mounted the milking-stool. 
That worthy man could perform no operation without 
speech if there was another human being within sound 
of his voice, nor could he talk without using both hands 
freely for those inimitable gestures which were as much a 
part of his conversation as the words themselves. Mod- 
estine appeared to sympathize with his need. So long as 
he continued to milk, she stood motionless, her nose 
buried in the basin of oats at the head of the milking- 
stand, but, when his powers of expression demanded man- 
ual assistance, she raised her head and gazed at him 
steadily out of her solemn eyes, as though promising him 
as much patience as she could summon. She had her 
limits, however, and when it struck her that his eloquence 
had passed all reasonable bounds, she would give a twitch 
of her absurd stump of a tail and a slight but significant 
movement of one hind leg which were usually enough to 
recall Théophile instantly to his duty, although he was in 
the midst of a sustained effort. 

She was beginning to manifest some of the preliminary 
symptoms of restlessness now, for Théophile had been 
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talking with so few pauses that the level of milk in the 
pail was far below the point it should have reached, and 
_he appeared unconscious of her repeated warnings. 

“That pail is going over in about two jerks if you don’t 
*tend to business,’’ Adam told him. 

Théophile hastily resumed his labors, but did so with- 
out interrupting his speech, his very shoulders and elbows 
becoming expressive now that his hands were occupied. 

“T give you my word,” he declared, pursuing the sub- 
ject which had so absorbed his attention, “that when the 
idea first entered my mind I was terrified beyond belief — 
I, Théophile Gélas, to whom fear was unknown! My blood 
became as water, my legs incapable of supporting me, my 
face — although, of course, I could not see it — incred- 
ibly pale. I sought to reason with myself. What was I? 
A beggar — no less! It was true that I wore the uniform 
of my country, and that not wholly without honor, but 
in those days that was nothing. Being a Frenchman, I 
could not do otherwise. And besides that uniform, what 
had I? Rien de tout! No property, not a sou beyond my 
pay, and likely to be a cripple into the bargain with that 
accursed bullet-hole in my leg. I had, it is true, that love 
of my art with which I had been born, but as yet its 
possibilities were unguessed. I was, I repeat, little bet- 
ter than a lame beggar, and for me to offer myself to 
that angel in the form of woman who had taken pity on 
my misery seemed no more than repaying kindness with 
insult.” 

He paused, straightened his bent back, and waved one 
hand to emphasize his conclusion. 
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‘And yet,” he said, “for all my wish to heed the dic- 
tates of reason, I was swept away by an irresistible power. 
Whenever I was in the presence of that incomparable 
woman who was to become my wife, I suffered a return 
of that strange yet not wholly disagreeable weakness of 
the body which I have just described, that bouleversement 
of the senses which left me incapable of thinking with my 
accustomed clearness. I recognized my danger, I fought 
against it, but with increasing weakness and the guilty 
knowledge that I really desired to yield. Each time that 
I viewed the charms of Céleste, it became more difficult 
for me to remain silent. I accused myself of the most un- 
speakable baseness, I sought to flee beyond the reach of 
temptation. Useless! I was powerless! 

“Eh bien, the inevitable happened, and I spoke the 
words which were no longer to be restrained. And what 
happened? A miracle! Not only were my sentiments re- 
turned, but for days that adorable creature — who had 
witnessed all those terrible struggles of the spirit which I 
had endeavored to conceal! — had been suffering inde- 
scribable torments for fear I would leave her without ut- 
tering a word of what was in my heart!” 

Modestine’s interest in the narrative had evidently 
lapsed sometime since. To abuse her patience by keeping 
her on the stand after her oats were consumed and the 
milking finished struck her as an offense not to be tol- 
erated, and she stamped sharply with one hind hoof. 
Théophile leaped as though a pistol had been fired close 
to his ear, whisked the brimming pail out of reach, and 
led Modestine hastily to the pasture where Sylvia (to 
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whom the business of milking was still a sealed mystery) 
was protesting loudly against her continued solitude. 

“The importance of all this,” the innkeeper resumed 
as he and his companion left the pasture and walked to- _ 
ward the chicken-yard, “‘is not the great happiness which 
has come to me, but the explanation of the manner of its 
coming. In such affairs both men and women indulge in 
the most incomprehensible follies, which, instead of pro- 
ducing disasters as one would expect, lead to the most de- 
sirable results. You might have searched all France in 
vain to find a man more completely unworthy of Céleste 
than was I on the day when she first accepted my em- 
braces. It appeared that she was flinging herself into the 
arms of a worthless rascal —and yet, regard the con- 
sequences! I have known such bliss as I did not deserve 
and never dreamed of experiencing, and she has done me 
the honor to say that not once has she regretted the step 
which bound us together!” 

He scattered grain among the fowls which came cluster- 
ing about his feet, looking at them as though the picture 
of domestic felicity gave him the most profound satis- 
faction. 

“You are perhaps curious as to the explanation of this 
marvel?” he asked, looking up shrewdly at Adam from 
under his bushy brows. 

ce Very!” 

“Bien, it is really of the most amazing simplicity. 
Neither the man nor the woman has anything to do with 
it. It is fate, le bon Dieu, call it what you will! A man 
finds himself in the presence of a certain woman. Per- 
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haps he sees her for the first time, perhaps he has seen her 
frequently. No matter. He is suddenly assailed by such 
feelings as he has never known before. He does not un- 
derstand what is happening. Myself, I am certain that 
knowledge of his condition is given to the woman before 
it dawns in his own mind. She begins to respond be- 
fore he knows that there is in him anything to which she 
can respond — and there, mon ami, is the truth to be 
marked above all others! Love of this sort begins invari- 
ably in the man, and all the responsibility for its existence 
is his! Remember that, whatever else you forget! 

“Behold these two, then, in the grip of something in- 
finitely more powerful than themselves. They are swept 
along, blinded to everything — poverty, difference of 
position, the terrific endeavors of others to keep them 
apart. All these become trifles which they brush aside.” 

He closed the gate of the chicken-yard and laid a hand 
on Adam’s arm as they started toward the inn. 

“This much has been taught me,” he said earnestly, 
“that by merely thinking of a woman as one whom he 
desires a man may start in train this whole marvelous 
process of which I have been speaking, and when he has 
done this he must go on. For him to draw back after stir- 
ring her to response is a crime of the blackest!”’ 

Adam walked on for a few paces, frowning thoughtfully 
at the ground. 

“But, deuce take it all, Théophile, how is a man to 
know ?”’ he demanded. 

The innkeeper tapped his breast. 

“There is something here which will inform him,” he 
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replied, ‘‘and it is more to be trusted than the most pow 
erful intellect on earth.” 

“I should like to believe you are right,” Adam said as 
they reached the door. 

“You doubt the truth of what I have said?” 

“No, it isn’t that. I know you’ve told me exactly 
what happened to you, but I have hard work making my- 
self sure that it must always happen that way.” 

“ Ah!” said the little man wisely, “ there are matters 
concerning which one does well to accept the word of 
others.”” He waved one hand toward the garage, where 
the worn rear tires of the faithful ‘‘Henri” were visible 
though the open door. ‘Consider the relations between 
‘Henri’ and myself,’ he continued. ‘Were I to depend 
upon my own intelligence, he would remain in the garage, 
silent, inert, utterly useless. But I accept without ques- 
tion the declarations of others, who assure me that if I 
perform certain operations, even though I do not at all 
understand their purpose and reason, the vehicle will take 
me wherever I choose to go. I do so, and find that they 
are right. ‘Henri’ becomes alive and I ride, whereas, if I 
doubted these statements, I should continue to walk while 
the car remained so much useless metal.” 

Adam laughed and put his hand affectionately on the 
other’s shoulder. 

““Théophile, it’s you, not I, should be using up good 
ink and paper setting down his thoughts!” he said. 

“T have considered it,” the little man replied with per- 
fect seriousness, ‘‘but after long reflection I have come to 
the conclusion that I was put into the world to minister 
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to men’s digestions instead of their intellects, so that for 
me to write books would be an affront to fate. Besides 
which,” he added ingenuously, “I have a premonition 
that Céleste would not approve of it.” 

Had Adam gone straight to find Daphne, Théophile’s 
eloquence might have had precisely the effect for which 
he had hoped, but the young man was still the helpless 
victim of the lover’s ingrained timorousness. He took 
time to think over what the innkeeper had said instead 
of acting on the advice without delay, and so gave 
time for Bob Lindsay’s tireless luck once more to assert 
itself. 


XVI 


BREAKFAST had not long been finished the next morning» 
when Lindsay approached Adam with more affability 
than he usually displayed, saying as he offered his 
cigarette case: 

“Busy for a bit?” 

“Why, no, not particularly,” Adam answered in sur- 
prise. 

“Then I wonder if I can get you to show me a bit of 
decent fishing? I find I shall have to go back to the city 
sooner than I had planned, and I’ve had no sport worth 
mentioning since I’ve been here. You must know these 
streams pretty well, and I’ll appreciate it no end if you'll 
take me to some place where I can fill my creel.” 

Adam was still lost in wonder at this sudden advance, 
but it was not in him to be offish even with a man he dis- 
liked as thoroughly as he did Lindsay. 

“Glad to,” he said, and hurried up the stairs to his room 
to get his tackle. 

They drove six or seven miles from the inn, purring 
smoothly over the road in the bottle-green roadster. Lind- 
say did most of the talking, speaking of trifles without 
taking his eyes from the road. Adam smoked his pipe 
and pondered, now and then asking himself if he had n’t 
been a trifle hasty in his estimate of the man at his side, 
and rather wishing that Lindsay’s friendly overtures had 
come earlier. In his capacity as guide he pointed out a 
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side-road into which they turned, and they were soon 
fishing a strip of water where Adam knew the trout were 
sufficiently numerous to satisfy any one. 

He had done no fishing himself for more than a week, 
and for half an hour after they reached the stream he gave 
himself up to pure enjoyment of the sport without so 
much as a glance in Lindsay’s direction. Then, a spirited 
and victorious tussle with a fifteen-inch fish having given 
him excuse to pause, he looked around to see what his 
companion was doing. At once the hand which he 
had raised to change his fly dropped to his side, and he 
watched Lindsay’s movements with a sudden narrowing 
of the eyes. 

The dark-skinned lawyer had selected what was, from 
the fly-caster’s point of view, the worst spot on the bank, 
and begun fishing from there with the apparent purpose of 
displaying the extraordinary degree of skill he possessed. 
For a few seconds Adam watched the exhibition with the 
delight which one expert takes in the work of another; 
then it struck him suddenly that a man who could handle 
trout tackle with such superlative craft needed no one to 
advise him where to look for the best fishing. He reeled 
in his own line, wading a shallow place in the stream, and 
walked to where the other was standing. | 

“Suppose you tell me why you brought me out here,” 
he suggested, “‘since it’s plain that the fishing had nothing 
to do with it.” 

Lindsay lifted his line from the water, laid aside his rod, 
and produced the inevitable cigarette. 

“Youre quite right,” he admitted readily. ‘I brought 
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you out here because what I have to say can’t very well 
be managed around a hotel full of one’s acquaintances. 
I should like to warn you at the outset that you will very 
probably take offense and tell me to mind my own busi- 
ness.” 

Adam thrust his fists into his trousers pockets. The 
gesture might have been involuntary, or it might have 
meant that he felt better with those formidable weapons 
tucked out of sight. 

“Suppose we find out,” he said. ‘‘I’m not particularly 
short-tempered.” 

“Tt’s about the Millet girl,” Lindsay said, giving him 
a quick look. 

Adam’s face gave no sign of resentment or even surprise. 

‘“‘What about her?” he asked. 

Lindsay puffed his cigarette for a little, studying the 
ground as though choosing his first words with the ut- 
most care. 

‘“T’ve no wish to be looked upon as a meddler,”’ he 
said. “I think I regard that form of human insect with 
as much abhorrence as the next man. Neither am I 
doing this because I happen to be older, for I fancy the 
difference between our ages is slight. But in some forms 
of experience I know I am at least a hundred years your 
senior, and one of those forms is — women.”’ 

‘Before you go any farther,’’ Adam said quietly, ‘‘let 
me warn you that I have little or no interest in your mo- 
tives, and that they won’t have the slightest bearing upon 
my feeling toward what you say.” 

““All that is understood,” Lindsay said. ‘I’m making 
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explanations solely because I hope to rid you of any no- 
tion that there is even a trace of the holier-than-thou feel- 
ing in my attitude. You may take my word for it that 
there is n’t. But you see, Norton, I have been practicing 
law for quite a number of years, and there ’s no other pro- 
fession as well calculated to shatter a man’s pretty illu- 
sions. One of the first unpleasant but enlightening dis- 
coveries I made at the bar was the very small difference 
which exists between the innocent encounter of youth 
with youth and the grounds for a breach-of-promise suit.”’ 

“Does that mean that you’re acting as counsel for 
some one else?”’ Adam asked. 

“Hardly. I should not have been at such pains to spare 
your feelings were this simply a matter of business.”’ 

“That’s possibly true, but I could imagine no other 
explanation of your sudden interest in my affairs.” 

Lindsay smiled. 

“T suppose that should serve as a rebuke, but I’m 
afraid it won’t,” he said. ‘‘This is n’t a business to be 
managed by considerate delicacy. It calls for plain 
speech. Mind you, I think that unconsciousness marks 
the limit of your fault, but that won’t alter circumstances. 
May I ask if you talked long enough with the girl to get 
an idea of her unusual nature and the very peculiar con- 
ditions which produced it?” 

Lindsay was so coolly sure of himself, and the conversa- 
tion was taking a turn so wholly unexpected, that Adam’s 
gathering anger was checked. 

“‘T think I did,” he answered. ‘“‘I understand that she’s 
thoroughly discontented and anxious to get away.” 
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“Yes, but that’s the merest suggestion of the whole 
truth. Now and then we blunder on to an individual who 
possesses that rare sort of simplicity which makes him 
elemental in his actions and reactions. This ranch-girl 
is one of them. All her thoughts and actions travel in ~ 
straight, undeviating lines. Now that makes for strength 
of character, but not necessarily for power of initiative. 
Undisturbed she might have gone on indefinitely without 
“open revolt against the cramping conditions of her life. 
But you — and here is the seed of your misfortune! — 
have served to stir her into a white heat of rebellion. You 
did n’t do it intentionally; I realize that. You were simply 
the unwitting instrument of fate. But that does n’t pre- 
vent her from holding you wholly responsible for all that 
has happened.” 

“IT suppose all this comes from her?” Adam asked, his 
tone still as casual as the lawyer’s. 

“My dear Norton, of course it does n’t!”” Lindsay an- 
swered sharply. ‘You must be either very dull or much 
angrier than you look to ask such a question. It comes 
mainly from her amiable father. Have you met him, by 
the way?” 

No.7? 

“Well, that’s rather your misfortune, for the old gentle- 
man is quite as extraordinary as his handsome daughter 
and as subtle as she is simple. I’m afraid you are likely 
to meet him before long, and it may not be a wholly pleas- 
ant encounter.” 

“In that case, don’t you think it might be better if you 
were to leave this discussion for him to finish?” Adam 
inquired. 
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“In a way. I suppose the business does rest between 
the three of you. But I can’t see a man getting into a 
mess for which he’s hardly to blame without at least 
warning him of what he has in prospect.” 

“‘T’m not conscious of any mess,” Adam said. “‘I met 
this girl while I was fishing, and talked with her for per- 
haps half an hour. As you say, it was evident that she was 
decidedly unusual. In fact, she began telling me all about 
herself without waiting to be asked. And I—” 

He hesitated, finding that it was well-nigh impossible 
to describe to Lindsay the course of his thoughts immedi- 
ately following the encounter beside the trout-pool. 

“Yes?” prompted Lindsay, allowing himself a slight 
smile which, faint though it was, sufficed to bring the 
blood to Adam’s cheeks. 

“Well, I made up my mind to keep out of her way,” he 
finished hotly. 

“Just so!” exclaimed Lindsay, as though he had ex- 
pected precisely this answer. ‘ A very praiseworthy deci- 
sion on your part, if you did n’t find the young woman to 
your fancy, with the single defect of being rather tardy.” 

“Tardy! I don’t see how I could have made it any 
sooner.” 

“Perhaps you could n’t. We’re getting to the difh- 
cult part of the question, and I’m afraid I can’t help being 
tedious. I only hope you’ll have the patience to hear me 
out.” 

“T shall,” Adam promised instantly. ‘‘ Now that we’ve 
begun, I mean that we shall get to the bottom of it.” 

Lindsay nodded as though heartily approving of this 
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decision, then busied himself over the lighting of a second 
cigarette, eyeing Adam while he did so as a sculptor might 
look at a lump of clay before he commenced to work 
upon it. 

“T’ve never in my life fallen upon the equal of this | 
particular situation,’ he began thoughtfully. “It’s 
unique in that it rests as much upon certain elemental 
truths as upon the personal factors involved. That sounds 
horribly stilted and sententious, but I can’t see any way 
of stating it more simply. However, I’ll try to get at it 
differently. 

‘Encounters between members of opposite sexes will 
probably continue an insoluble mystery long after they 
have ceased to provide men of my profession with most 
of their business. I’m not so presumptuous as to think 
that I come any nearer complete understanding of this 
mystery than the next man, but my experience had made 
me unusually familiar with many of its characteristic 
manifestations. I know that, given certain factors, certain 
results are almost bound to follow, and I can trace the 
evidence and degree of those factors in a given case as 
perhaps another man could not. 

“Bring a shingle-nail into the field of a magnetized bar 
of iron, and the attraction is instantly set up. Bring a 
young man and woman unexpectedly together under 
circumstances which don’t seriously interfere with their 
individual consciousness of self, and a strikingly similar 
process becomes active. You writing chaps know this as 
well as we dry-as-dust lawyers, for most of your tales are 
based upon this very assumption. 
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“The nature of this process varies with each separate 
case, yet follows certain general laws in its functioning. 
Sometimes its effects upon the two people involved are 
slight, sometimes considerable. That seems to depend 
mainly on circumstances. But it has another queer 
feature which does n’t depend upon circumstances at all, 
and that isits ability to work both ways with quite differ- 
ent violence. 

“Suppose a very pretty girl and a good-looking young 
fellow meet suddenly, and with nothing to prevent their 
taking stock of each other. One straight look is all that is 
required to set this process of attraction going. Once it 
has begun, three things may happen: it may pull equally 
upon the man and woman, it may affect only the man, it 
may touch only the woman. In the first case you have 
what you novelists call love at first sight, which, in the 
opinion of us lawyers, breeds more unhappiness than any 
other form of the malady. In the other two you have the 
seed of either tragedy or comedy — sometimes both. 

“In your case, according to what you have just told 
me, you were not attracted to any marked degree. You 
admitted that the girl was pretty, out of the ordinary, 
but so little to your liking that you decided to keep out 
of her way thereafter. You did n’t do this until you had 
talked with her for half an hour. The talk meant nothing 
to you, yet during every one of those thirty minutes the 
little waves and counter-waves of attraction — as com- 
pletely outside your control as your heart-beats — were 
passing back and forth between you.” 

At this point the eyes of the two men met. Lindsay 
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risked a swift glance because he needed to see the expres- 
sion on his companion’s face. If he had misjudged Adam’s 
nature, he knew he must find only scornful doubt and 
dawning anger, in which case the grounds of his argument 
must be quickly changed. What he saw was a sort of 
stunned wonder. ‘This surprised him; he had not ex- 
pected to reach his goal so easily. He could not guess 
that Adam’s amazement was less a response to the words 
he had just heard than a profound shock at having 
Théophile’s speech of the night before driven home with 
increased force and a new application. 

But it was not necessary for Lindsay to understand 
everything. Enough for him to see that his arguments 
were proving more immediately effective than he had 
dared hope, and to hurry on to finish the business. 

“There’s at least this much, Norton, that I believe I 
can say with some weight of authority behind the asser- 
tion: no meeting such as you have had can be wholly 
barren of results, and they must prove directly propor- 
tioned to the natures of the man and woman involved. 
Now you —if I may be unpardonably frank — are in 
many ways as simple and direct as the girl herself. I 
know without having to ask that you have never adven- 
tured among women, that you are a complete stranger to 
all the little tricks of subterfuge and pretense practiced 
by men whose lives are full of such episodes. You made 
no effort to hide yourself or your thoughts: you showed 
yourself completely to your companion, even though the 
whole affair lasted but half an hour. I’m willing to swear 
that, even though you made up your mind to keep out 
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of the girl’s way, you’ve not been able to get the thought 
of her out of your mind — is n’t that true?” 

“In a way,” admitted the too honest Adam. 

“Then, if that’s true, you should be able to imagine 
very easily how much greater the effect of the chance 
meeting has been upon a woman who has for years been 
starving and yearning for just such a heaven-sent en- 
counter. Don’t make the easy mistake of thinking that 
tremendous emotional reactions are born in a woman only 
through protestations and caresses. This strange, beauti- 
ful girl is as completely at your beck and call this instant 
as though she had spent all those thirty minutes lying in 
your arms and responding to your kisses.” 

“TI don’t believe it!” 

“‘T don’t wonder at that. And yet I give you my word 
that it is perfectly true.” 

‘“‘FEven if it were, I don’t see how the facts could have 
reached you unless you’d been meddling in my affairs 
beyond all reason,’’ Adam said. 

“We’re coming to that now,” Lindsay said easily. 
“‘For me to pretend that I have n’t meddled would be use- 
less. But I was guilty of that only after I’d learned part 
of the truth and believed that I might serve you by find- 
ing out the rest of it. As you already know, I met the girl 
the day I came to the inn. I should never have mentioned 
it in the presence of the others as I did had I guessed the 
real state of affairs. Later I stumbled on to the cabin 
where these queer people live. I talked a little with the 
girl, more with her father. It was because of him that I 
probed deeper. 
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“The man comes close to being a monster, Norton. I 
don’t know what ails him, but some shock from without 
or inherent defect has distorted the whole train of his 
mental processes. He dominates his daughter completely, _ 
but strikes me as utterly devoid of any affection. He 
watches her with a sort of horrible curiosity, like a scien- 
tist observing the writhings of an insect on a pin. She 
has apparently told him all about the meeting with you. 
I don’t think she confessed its effect upon her; her powers 
of expression are n’t up to such a task. But it wasn’t 
necessary; the old devil could guess the truth fast enough. 

“When I warned you that you’d probably have a visit 
from the old fellow, J must have given you a wrong im- 
pression. You'll see no angry father storming down upon 
you with a horsewhip, bent on protecting his injured 
daughter. Not a bit of it! That’s not at all the sort of 
thing to give satisfaction to his twisted soul. He knows 
that for years the girl has strained against the wretched 
life to which he’s condemned her, but, like the princess 
in the fairy-tale, she’s had to wait the coming of the 
prince to set her spirit flaming to the point of open revolt. 
If he can stamp out the spark now, she’ll remain cold 
ashes until all eternity, and he knows it. 

‘“‘He’ll very likely turn up here one of these days, fat, 
unshaven, actually dirty, and yet dignified and courtly 
for all that, and talk to you in as well-chosen English as 
you’ve ever heard in your life. You won’t realize until 
it’s over and he’s gone that your soul’s been stripped 
naked for him to paw over with his fat fingers and laugh 
at under his stained mustache. He won’t appear to say 
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much that’s to the point, and yet you’ll discover that he’s 
managed to fill you with a desire to get away anywhere 
just so you’re out of his reach for all time. Then he’ll go 
home and torture the girl with the account of what he’s 
done and an acid-tongued little lecture on the utter folly 
and shallowness of all youthful affection.” 

Lindsay stopped short, tossed the stump of his cigarette 
into the water, and began unjointing his rod and putting 
away his tackle. He kept his eyes on his work, giving 
Adam a chance to speak, but finding no cause for uneasi- 
ness in the continued silence. 

“Millet is quite capable of letting the girl kill herself 
by inches,” he said suddenly, when the pause had con- 
tinued for nearly a full minute. “If you don’t see your 
way to doing anything at all, that’s precisely what will 
happen. — Well, that’s the end of it; shall we go back 
now?” 

Adam merely nodded, and there was no speech what- 
ever between them until they came within sight of the inn, 
then Adam said shortly: 

“T can’t say I’m glad you’ve done this, but I appre- 
ciate it.’’ 

Lindsay was compelled to hide one of his faint smiles. 

“My dear chap, I’m no end glad you take it like this!” 
he exclaimed. “I hope you don’t think I’ve enjoyed it. I 
only wish we could have just caught trout as we pre- 
tended!” 


XVII 


WHEN the green roadster carried the returning fishermen 
up the drive to the inn, Théophile, who had watched their 
departure with a troubled countenance some hours be- 
fore, was engaged in sweeping the bricks which floored 
the terrace. He pretended complete absorption in his 
task, giving to the occupants of the car no more than a 
single glance and a welcoming wave of his broom. But he 
possessed the eye of the born general and had no need for 
a long scrutiny. After the car had passed from sight, he 
stood for a moment leaning on his broom, then put it 
away and sought that fastness on the far side of the hen- 
house to which he always retired for his most profound 
meditations. 

The faces of the two men must have told something 
even to a casual observer, and for Théophile they had 
been fairly eloquent. There had plainly been talk of a 
serious nature between them, which had left Lindsay with 
a feeling of calm satisfaction and Adam with the look of a 
man who sees the firm ground crumbling before him. So 
much was as clear as though it had been printed on their 
faces, and the innkeeper’s first effort was an attempt to 
infer the causes of what he had seen so plainly. 

The conclusions he reached were rather wide of the 
truth, which was not at all strange. Knowing as much 
as he did of what was in the minds of both men, he at- 
tached too little importance to Katherine Millet’s part 
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in the tangle, and left her entirely out of his reckoning in 
furnishing himself with an explanation of what had just 
passed between the lawyer and Adam. His theory was 
that Lindsay had simply taken a high hand and informed 
Adam that Daphne’s smiles were not for him and that 
efforts to win them could only lead to unpleasantness. 
Théophile believed Lindsay perfectly capable of going 
to such lengths, but what puzzled him was the expression 
on Adam’s face — which had seemed an open confession 
of dismayed surrender. He could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that look. He had seen Adam’s blue eyes turn hard 
and cold, his peasant mouth set in a grim line when he 
faced Hogan in the ring, had heard enough of his story to 
see that a man of small courage could not have passed 
through the ordeal of the hard summer and come out 
with so fine a spirit, had watched the quiet persistence 
with which he went day after day to his work at the pine 
table. In all this there was nothing to justify a suspicion 
that Adam would lower his colors and permit another man 
to order him away from the woman he loved. There must 
be a hidden element somewhere, but for the life of him 
Théophile could not put his finger on it. 

It was not his way, however, to give up in despair at 
finding blocked to his passage the road which he had ex- 
pected to follow. Nothing but the visible triumph of his. 
foe could convince him of defeat, and if victory could not 
be reached in one way, he sought it hopefully in another. 
He had believed that his talk with Adam the night be- 
fore had accomplished much; he saw now that some word 
of Lindsay’s had completely discounted this. For the 
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time being nothing was to be gained by helping Adam 
who was for the moment at least beyond the reach of 
help, and this meant that his only resource was to fling 
all the obstacles on which he could lay hands into the 

lawyer’s path. : 

“ Mille diables!’’ he muttered, “it is all very well for me 
to talk about doing something, but so far I have done no 
more than utter curses, whose only effect will be to make 
me sleep badly!” 

Experience had taught him the unwisdom of persist- 
ing in attempts to untangle a knotty problem after his 
thoughts commenced to travel in futile circles. He found 
now that the sickening circular motion was beginning, 
that his brain was returning to the same point, and with- 
out delay he knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
marched into the kitchen. Fate, however, had ordained 
that his refuge behind the hen-yard was not long to 
remain untenanted. He had not been in the kitchen 
ten seconds when Céleste remarked: 

“You have spoken with Monsieur Lindsay?” 

“Concerning what?” 

“His departure.” 

“Comment? He is leaving? And when?” 

Céleste raised her eyebrows in surprise at her hus- 
band’s excitement over so simple an announcement. 

‘“‘He informed me this morning that he would leave be- 
fore the end of the week,” she explained. ‘‘He desired 
that his account be made out through Saturday and paid, 
saying that an urgent summons might come for him,” 

“And you did it?” 
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“Naturally. The money is even now in the drawer of 
the desk.” 

She wondered presently why Théophile made no com- 
ment, and looked around to see. He had vanished! Her 
information had provided his active wits with exactly 
the nucleus for definite plans of which he had been in such 
sore need. Almost by the time she had finished speaking, 
he was once more hidden from the inn windows, walking 
rapidly back and forth, his hands now clasped behind his 
back, now tugging at his beard or twisting the ends of his 
mustache until they bristled almost to his eyes. 

But for some minutes he was unable to see his way 
ahead. The knowledge that Lindsay was planning to 
leave the inn hurriedly (Théophile sniffed scornfully at 
the talk of a summons from the city) shed some light, 
though not much, on what must have passed between the 
two men that very afternoon. The innkeeper would have 
been sorely puzzled had he not also known that Kathe- 
rine Millet had written to Lindsay, and that the latter had 
carried back an answer by hand. All these facts fitted to- 
gether into a pattern which, though by no means smooth, 
provided him with a far clearer notion of what he had to 
expect, and his conclusions now struck as close to the 
mark as they had been wide of it half an hour earlier. 

“Beyond question,” he told himself, “‘this Monsieur 
Lindsay is preparing for sudden flight. He is not, what- 
ever else he may be, the sort of man to run away and leave 
behind him the thing that he wants. In effect, it is his 
idea that Mademoiselle Daphne will go with him! Now 
how is that to be prevented? By pleading with her? I 
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think not. That would be the surest way to make her go. 
By an appeal to Madame Hawk?”’ 

This caused him some seconds of reflection, but he 
ended by shaking his head. 

“She would call me a fool,” he decided, “which I 
would not enjoy. And by the time I had prevailed upon 
her that I was right, it would be too late. No, I can ap- 
peal to no one: I must depend wholly upon my own re- 
sources and prevent Monsieur Lindsay from doing as he 
pleases!” 

He was about to refill his pipe when his ear caught the 
sound of a metallic clinking from the direction of the 
garage. This noise, he knew, was caused by the ceaseless 
activities of Jenks, Miss Hawk’s chauffeur, a gloomy but 
efficient individual who seemed to have been born with 
misanthropy in his soul and a pair of pliers in his hand. 
Such slight happiness as he knew came only when he 
was either driving the big car or engaged in mysterious 
operations upon its insides. He regarded the physical 
world merely as a foundation for roads over which auto- 
mobiles could be driven. He had no interests unconnected 
with gas-engines and kindred matters. When not en- 
gaged in driving the car or overhauling its parts, his habit 
was to sit at the edge of the road and stare at passing cars 
with such an expression of sour contempt on his unlovely 
face that any driver who saw him usually stopped his car 
as soon as he had passed the next bend in the road and got 
out hurriedly to see what was wrong with it. 

Théophile regarded Jenks with mixed feelings. He dis- 
liked all saturnine people on principle, and this specimen 
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with peculiar intensity because Jenks bolted his food 
without comment, having a palate about as sensitive as 
an ostrich’s. But against these sentiments stood the inn- 
keeper’s awestruck admiration for any one who really un- 
derstood the functioning of an automobile, a mystery 
which he knew he would never be able to penetrate. 

But now, as the measured clinking of Jenks’s wrench 
sounded in his ear, an idea shot dazzlingly into his eager 
brain, causing him to pocket his pipe and hurry to the 
garage, where he found the mechanic, covered with grease 
and looking as nearly cheerful as lay within the range of 
his facial powers, bent over the upraised hood of Miss 
Hawk’s car. Théophile’s greeting was a wave of the hand 
(experience having taught him that speech was likely to 
prove a sheer waste), to which Jenks responded by a sound 
which might have been either a grunt or the sudden yield- 
ing of a refractory cotter-pin. 

For some minutes the innkeeper watched in silence, 
trying to assume an expression of breathless interest and 
admiration, then announced suddenly: 

“Monsieur Jenks, I have interrupted your labors be- 
cause I am very anxious to have your advice.”’ 

Jenks straightened his back, shot a contemptuous 
glance at the battered and mud-splashed “Henri,” and 
grunted morosely: 

“T don’t waste my time tinkering with one of those 
junk-heaps!” 

Ordinarily Théophile would not tolerate the casting of 
aspersions at ‘‘Henri,”’ but now his necessity compelled 
him to swallow his pride. 
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“The matter has no connection with my own car,”’ he 
explained, “‘nor will it involve any labor on your part. It 
is simply that I have heard certain statements whose 
truth I am inclined to doubt, and concerning which I de- 
sire to have the opinion of an expert.” | 

Jenks did not actually invite speech, but he refrained 
from immediate resumption of his noisy labors, which 
was positive geniality for him. Lest he go too far in this 
direction, he stood with his hands on his hips, his expres- 
sion hinting that the conversation could not end too soon 
to suit him. 

Théophile plunged at once into the account of a discus- 
sion between himself and some of Malaca’s enthusiastic 
motorists, which, as it had not the slightest basis in fact, 
did considerable credit to his powers of imagination. The 
point under dispute, he explained, was whether it is pos- 
sible to tamper with the motor of a car in such a way that 
it would be sure to stop after running a short distance, yet 
the seat of trouble be extremely hard to find. Jenks’s nor- 
mal expression of ill-natured superiority gradually gave 
place to one of withering scorn. 

‘““Any fool knows that!’’ he observed pleasantly. 

“Then it would be possible?” 

“Why, sure!”’ 

“T am astonished, for my contention was that it could 
not be done. How, then, would one go about it?” 

‘Depend on the car.” 

The innkeeper could have shouted with delight at this 
unexpected opening. 

“Take the car of Monsieur Lindsay, for example,” he 
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suggested, trying to keep from betraying his eagerness. 

The choice happened to be a peculiarly happy one. 
Lindsay’s car was not merely very expensive, but a mar- 
vel of machinery, which would continue to run faultlessly 
under conditions almost sure to prove fatal to machines 
of inferior make. But there were embodied in its con- 
struction certain features which Jenks considered mon- 
strous and almost criminal departures from established 
laws. The opportunity to vent his professional spleen 
was not one to be neglected, and at Théophile’s words a 
smile of unholy delight spread over his oil-smeared fea- 
tures. 

“That thing?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, there’s any num- 
ber of schoolboy tricks would put it out of commission.” 

“You amaze me!”’ 

“Nothing to be amazed about. Look here!” 

He walked over to the car, still warm from its recent 
trip, lifted the hood, and plunged with great gusto into a 
dissertation upon its various mechanical heresies. Théo- 
phile listened with as much show of intelligence as he 
could summon, no small feat in view of the fact that he 
understood about one word out of every seven. He had 
only a rudimentary notion of ‘‘Henri’s”’ essentially sim- 
ple power-plant, and the sight of the vast and glittering 
engine now exposed to his gaze was simply overwhelming. 
He nodded violently, uttered exclamations of wonder and 
approval under his breath, and managed to contain him- 
self until Jenks gave him an opportunity to ask: 

“Precisely how, then, would you set about inflicting on 
this car the sort of injury I have described?” 
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Jenks replied in a single sentence, ninety per cent of 
whose words were entirely incomprehensible to Théo- 
phile, who saw his golden opportunity slipping from his 
grasp. 

“And that is the easiest way?” he asked. 

The desperate question saved him. 

“Look here!”? commanded Jenks, and, taking a pair of 
pliers from his pocket, he leaned over and gave a half-turn 
to a shining nut. 

“You might drive half a mile now, maybe a mile,”’ he 
said, “‘and then she’d die on you. And if you did n’t know 
a whole lot more’n most of ’em, you’d have to be towed to 
the nearest garage before you’d get started again. Now 
with this car—”’ and he turned to his employer’s machine 
and plunged into fresh technicalities. But Théophile was 
not listening, being busy fixing in his retentive memory 
exactly the movements with the pliers and nut which 
Jenks had just performed. He made use of the first pause 
to express voluble thanks, then walked slowly out of the 
garage muttering to himself: 

“The third nut from the left above the device which re- 
sembles the pipe beneath the kitchen-sink! One never 
knows when such strange information may be of the ut- 
most value!” 

He started toward the terrace, having still some leisure 
at his disposal before beginning the preparation of dinner, 
but stopped short at the sight of Adam and Daphne sit- 
ting side by side at the far end of the stone railing. He was 
sorely tempted to make a third in the group, although 
conscious how much truth lies in the statement that “two 
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is a company,” because he felt that without his active 
assistance these two would never get where he wished 
to see them. But discretion finally triumphed over eager- 
ness, and with a sigh he went back to the kitchen where 
he sought forgetfulness in experiments with a new salad. 

Not many seconds later, Lindsay caught sight of the 
pair on the terrace, and he, too, stopped short and de- 
bated the advisability of joining them, although the rea- 
sons pro and con were of a very different nature from 
those with which the innkeeper had just been occupied. 
He was by now so sure of complete success that he saw no 
good to be gained by interference, and so turned his back 
carelessly on the terrace and went elsewhere. 

Adam and Daphne, with the entire terrace to them- 
selves, did not begin talking at once. There was reason 
enough for Adam’s silence. No great while before, with 
the astonishing letter from the editor still in his hand, he 
had allowed himself the most splendid anticipations of his 
next interview with Daphne, when he would for all time 
end the aloofness which he had been practicing since the 
day of the fishing-trip, and tell her why he had avoided 
her. And then, like two blows, had come Théophile’s lec- 
ture on the power of love and Lindsay’s words which dove- 
tailed so perfectly with the innkeeper’s. He saw his hopes 
dashed to utter ruin, all chance of Daphne ended by his 
own unconscious act — but he did not mean to have 
everything over and done with without at least telling her 
the truth. Yet it was not easy to find the first words! 

Daphne proposed to let him begin. She felt that she 
had punished him more than enough for his sins; she had 
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her own explanation of the way he had avoided her; she 
had (prowling dangerously where she had no business) 
found her own name written on the surface of his work- 
table, and she meant now to find out what it was all — 
about. But since he remained silent, she had to speak 
the first word. 

“‘Don’t you think,” she asked suddenly, ‘‘that we ought 
to be better friends by this time?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then why are n’t we? Is it your fault or mine?” 

“I don’t think it’s exactly a question of fault,” he 
answered. 

“‘But somebody has to be to blame for everything that 
happens or fails to happen,” she argued. “‘By this time 
you and I should be good friends or sworn enemies, but 
we're neither, and I don’t think it’s right. Now I’ve 
begun the discussion, you ought at least to hold up your 
end of it.” 

“‘T shall certainly do that,” he promised. ‘‘I think, 
perhaps, the fault is wholly mine, but not exactly in the 
way you imagine.” 

‘Since you admit the fault,” she suggested, “the bur- 
den of confession falls on you.” 

Adam was a little slow in replying. He might have been 
striving to set his thoughts in order. He was really trying 
to decide whether he had not better slip off the railing 
and vanish without speaking. 

“TI was afraid to be good friends with you,” he con- 
fessed finally. 

This should have been answer enough. The tone if not 
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the words themselves were as near a confession as was 
needed, but a woman in such circumstances is all too 
likely to show herself as merciless as those timid Vestals 
who turned down their thumbs in the Roman circus. 

“Why?” asked Daphne. 

Adam looked at her for the first time. 

“What possible good can there be in my saying what 
must be useless and distressing for both of us?” he asked 
miserably. 

But even then she would not let him escape. 

“T like being friends with people,” she said, ‘‘and I 
have n’t been friends with you. I shall always be sorry 
when I remember it. You admit that it has been your 
fault. I don’t think it’s quite fair for you to just leave 
it at that.” 

There was still plenty of time for Adam to drop from 
the railing and make his escape. He had kept the letter 
of his pact with himself, but he knew that in another few 
seconds the promise would be shattered to atoms. He 
knew, too, that the only gain from speech would be the 
ending of that sense of being ever on his guard, the relief 
of feeling that his secret was no longer his alone, but 
shared by the one person on earth to whom it mattered. 
But this knowledge produced an irresistible longing to 
speak which was not to be checked by the certainty that, 
once the words were past his lips, there must be an end 
to that faint, dim glimmer of hope which had persisted 
against all reason. 

“T think I have loved you since the moment I heard 
your voice under my window, and looked out to see you 
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sitting on the bench with Théophile and your aunt,” he 
said, ‘‘and from that same instant I have known that it 
was wrong. The first few days I would n’t let myself be- 
lieve it. I tried to forget what a useless sort of man I was; 
I was with you as often as you would let me be. Then I 
woke up. The only thing left seemed to be for me to run 
away, but it just happened that I was sick of running 
away. So I kept to myself because that was the only way 
that I could stay. 

“‘For just a few minutes the other day, when I learned 
that all this pegging away I’ve been doing had n’t been 
sheer wasted effort, and that maybe I could learn to stand 
on my own feet after all, I began to think that perhaps—” 

He stopped abruptly. The full delight of telling her 
just what those heady thoughts had been was something 
to which now he had no right. And if he could not say 
that; he could not stay. He dropped suddenly from the 
railing, then stood on the ground facing her, his hands still 
gripping the stone. 

“T did n’t mean to speak,” he said humbly. “‘But the 
desire to have you know was stronger than anything else. 
IT love you —I’ve got to say it! I would rather have 
known that you cared for me than anything else under 
Heaven, but now I would n’t dare listen even if it were 
true, because — well, because I mean to ask another 
woman to marry me!” 

Daphne had kept her eyes on the bricks of the terrace 
until these last words, and when she raised them it was to 
see Adam’s tall figure disappearing around the corner of 
the inn. 


XVIII 


OnE of Julia Hawk’s inconsistencies was that she believed 
that you cannot insult inanimate objects with impunity, 
yet did so with all the freedom of one untouched by no- 
tions so suggestive of pantheism. Had she been more 
mindful of this inner conviction, she would have been 
more guarded in her remarks upon the ancient and hon- 
orable game of croquet from fear that the very mallets 
might leap from their box and smite her. But she was 
unmindful of these beliefs, abused the game with an un- 
bridled tongue, and came to grief in a fashion which, had 
she been perfectly consistent, must have had her com- 
plete approval. 

Crossing the scene of Brant’s ceaseless activities in the 
gathering dusk, she ignored the hazards of the passage 
and was brought violently to earth by the middle wicket. 
The first intimation of the accident came from a violent 
and most unfeminine ejaculation which reached Théo- 
phile’s ear through the kitchen window. Looking out, 
he saw the lady sitting on the ground caressing her ankle 
with every evidence of very real pain. He rushed out, 
summoning guests as he went, and the first victim of the 
essentially gentle game was removed to the terrace, where 
it was found that she had twisted her ankle so severely 
that for a day or two at least there would be no walking 
on it. 

“If there was any justice in the world,” declared the 
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indignant spinster, “it would have been Steve Brant in- 
stead of me, and he’d have broken his fool neck!” 

“Now that’s being too hard on me!” protested Brant. 
“T tied a white rag on every one of those arches day be- 
fore yesterday. I swear I did!” 

“There wasn’t any on the one that downed me!” 
grumbled Julia. 

‘“‘And yet Monsieur Brant is right,” volunteered Théo- 
phile, “‘for I myself saw him attaching cloths to the arches 
as he has said.” 

“And I,” added Céleste, “saw Modestine eat the last 
of them when she was loose this afternoon, and neglected 
to mention the occurrence to Monsieur Brant!” 

“Between Steve and the goat, I’m lucky to be alive!” 
exclaimed the still furious Julia. 

At least two members of the circle which surrounded 
the injured lady that night were slightly hypocritical in 
their expressions of sympathy. Both Lindsay and Brant 
saw a chance to profit by the mishap, and each might have 
been even more sanguine for his own plans could he have 
guessed what lay in the other’s mind. 

Even slightly hors du combat, Julia was a far less for- 
midable figure in Brant’s eyes. There had been no men- 
tion of the subject between them since pressure of circum- 
stances had forced Brant to an almost unwilling declara- 
tion. Julia had said nothing because she knew perfectly 
well that the next word lay with her, that her old friend 
would not a second time rise to such heights of daring 
unless she gave him some encouragement. But though 
Brant had held his peace, he had suffered no change of 
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heart nor real loss of courage. With the lady in full pos- 
session of her robust faculties, he must have proved a 
timid and lagging suitor, but helpless in a chair she 
seemed far easier of approach, and he felt that the 
faithful middle wicket had fairly delivered the lady into 
his hands, thus repaying him royally for the care he 
always took in driving a ball through it. 

_ Lindsay’s satisfaction over the twisted ankle was just 
as thorough, though not so readily excused. He had not 
for a moment been allowed to doubt that Julia intended 
to oppose his attentions to Daphne with all her might, 
and, while by no means willing to admit that she could 
actually balk him, he had a very genuine respect for her 
powers, and felt that her injury had come at a most op- 
portune moment; might, indeed, be accepted as a sign 
that the last obstacle had been removed from before his 
feet. 

Matters were now, he felt, entirely set in order, and 
waiting only the final assault upon Daphne’s defenses 
which he believed so shaken that they must yield after a 
very brief resistance. Like every prudent commander he 
had laid plans for retreat in case of a possible check, so 
that he had spent what he meant to be his last day at the 
inn with that peculiar ease of mind which comes from the 
knowledge that to-morrow’s worst result must be a par- 
tial victory. So complete was his confidence that he did 
not notice that Théophile had ceased merely to watch 
him and had become his veritable shadow. 

It really seemed as though there was no further need 
for the stars to go out of their courses in Lindsay’s behalf. 
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That astute young man had certainly plotted well. Yet 
his plans had some flaws (hardly due to any oversight of 
his, but serving at least to prove that he was not infallible) 
which might have brought about an early disaster had he 
not been further assisted by events with which he had 
nothing whatever to do. 

He planned to spend this last day for the most part in 
pleasant idleness, enjoying the spectacle of Adam’s care- 
ridden figure, allowing Julia’s querulousness (which he 
accurately foresaw) to exert its full effect upon Daphne, 
and postponing the final interview with the girl herself 
until the last possible moment, that the slim chance of 
failure might be reduced to practically nothing. 

All that he did in the way of actual preparations was to 
go to his room immediately after breakfast on the morning 
following Miss Hawk’s encounter with the wicket, and do 
his packing. He closed his door and worked with a certain 
amount of caution, but no pains could increase the thick- 
ness of the door’s panels which gave passage to signifi- 
cant sounds. These were plainly heard by Théophile, who 
lurked shamelessly in the corridor, spying upon a guest 
for the first time in his life. 

It must be confessed that Julia Hawk proved as in- 
tractable and generally trying an invalid as Lindsay had 
guessed she might. Several factors contributed to this 
unhappy state. In the first place, she felt sure that Brant 
meant to take advantage of her partial helplessness and 
repeat his offer. This was bad enough in itself, and what 
made it worse was the discovery that she was nervous and 
fluttery as a girl in her teens, and no amount of calling 
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herself a fool and Stephen a bigger one served to improve 
matters. 

Added to this was the thought of Horatio Edge’s letter, 
which had lain heavily upon her mind since the day of its 
coming. She had put off confession to Daphne, and con- 
cealment always made her restless and irritable. Fresh 
examination of that document, moreover, had shown her 
that Daphne would have to be told shortly, for a scrawled 
date-line, overlooked at the first reading, proved that the 
letter had been written for at least two months before it 
reached her! A frantic search for the fragments of the 
envelope followed, and these showed the postmark of a 
little hamlet in Utah. This meant that her incompre- 
hensible brother-in-law was within two hundred miles of 
her and might make an unwelcome appearance at any 
moment! 

Even had she been perfectly well, these combined dis- 
tresses must have rendered her anything but cheerful, and 
her condition was further aggravated by confinement to a 
chair. She was a complete stranger to illness; it had been 
years since she had been forced to sit in one spot a second 
longer than she chose. And the final straw was furnished 
by the reflection that her injury was due to a bit of bent 
wire belonging to a game which she qualified by language 
more pungent than polite. 

So Stephen Brant was far, indeed, from being as crafty 
as he fondly supposed when he selected for his second ap- 
proach to the bristling citadel of Julia’s affections a mo- 
ment when all her trials of the spirit were pressing heavily 
upon her, and the injured ankle was hurting most cruelly. 
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He recognized the limits of his bravery, and knew that, if 
he flinched now with Julia chained to a chair, he would 
never find the heart for another attempt. So he marched 
boldly into the room where she was a most unwilling 
prisoner, made sure that nobody else was within sound of 
his voice, sat down in a chair which he drew close to 
hers, and demanded abruptly: 

“‘Look here, Julia, are you going to marry me?” 

“My Lord,” she exclaimed in a tone of outraged pro- 
test, ‘I did hope there was one person who would n’t 
pester me to-day!” 

He was a little discouraged at this reception of his 
opening speech, but by no means ready to retreat. 

“T know you’re feeling rotten,” he said apologetically, 
“and I’m not going to bother you long. All you need 
to do is say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 

“IT would n’t marry the angel Gabriel with an ankle 
like this!”’ she told him, strangely divided between anger 
at her helplessness and the persistence of those strange, 
shaky sensations which had already manifested them- 
selves whenever she thought of this moment. 

Brant took courage from her failure to give him an im- 
mediate and violent refusal, and set about pleading his 
case in the honest, straightforward manner which char- 
acterized all that he did, and which must have made her 
listen even had the pain in her foot been many times 
worse than it was. 

“T’d have said all this twenty years ago, Julia, if the 
Lord had n’t kept both of us so busy that we never had 
time to more than look at each other. We’re pretty 
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lonely, and we won’t get any less so with the years. I 
know we'll have a better time together, and I wish I 
could make you believe it too!”’ 

“Stephen Brant, do you know how old we are?” she 
demanded. 

“Yes, but I don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

Here was the man’s moment could he only have guessed 
it! Her tone held more than a faint promise that she 
meant to yield after a decent show of holding out. He 
guessed this, and his very eagerness was his own undoing. 
He yielded to the instinct of a painfully honest nature 
and spoke precisely the thought which was in his mind 
without detecting its unwisdom — voiced it, more- 
over, just at the instant that Daphne, who had already 
had several proofs of her aunt’s razor-edged temper, came 
in from the terrace to see if the invalid wanted anything, 
and could n’t help hearing Brant say: 

“Ever since Daphne first spoke of it, I’ve realized —” 

He got no further. No woman at the best of times 
wants to be told that a man is proposing to her because 
another woman has advised it, and Julia would very likely 
have caught him up sharply had there been no other pin- 
pricks to irritate her. She was up in arms instantly, and 
launched upon him such a counter-attack as was not to 
be faced. 

“So that’s what’s behind all this nonsense, is it?’’ she 
burst out. “I thought you were coming to the point 
mighty suddenly after managing to get along without me 
pretty well all these years, but I could n’t for the life of 
me see why. And all the time my precious niece had been 
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putting you up to it! Wanted me out of the way so she 
could carry on all she pleased with that skunk of a lawyer! 
Some of her father’s idiotic notions coming to the surface, 
I suppose. Between the pair of them, they’re making life 
fairly eventful for me! I guess if that smart miss knew 
what had happened and where her next pin-money was 
coming from, she would n’t be in such a hurry to try 
experiments with me. You can just tell her —”’ 

“That won’t be necessary, Aunt Julia,’’ Daphne said 
as she entered the room, her face wearing the same white, 
tense look as on the day when she had employed a brass 
candlestick to check the overzealous advances of the 
infatuated Withers. 

Julia was so astonished at the interruption that for a 
few seconds she could only stare at her niece, who went 
on in the same cool, even tone: 

“T don’t know what part of what I could n’t help hear- 
ing means, but I understand enough to say that you’re 
a very foolish, headstrong woman, and that you don’t de- 
serve the happiness which has just been offered you!” 

Julia Hawk was in that terrible dilemma experienced 
only by people of fiery temper. She knew that within an 
hour she would bitterly regret what she was going to say, 
yet unable to summon the will power to keep her tongue 
from uttering the expressions her fury demanded. Every 
barrier went down under the swift flood of her anger, and 
the accumulated trials of the past weeks swept away 
every shred of her discretion, paralyzed her affection, and 
sought relief in sheer violence. She did not say much, but 
every word cut like the lash of a whip, bringing the hot 
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blood to Daphne’s white cheeks and making Brant turn 
to her with mute appeal in his blue eyes. 

“I think that’s enough, Aunt Julia,’ Daphne said 
quietly when there was a breathless pause. ‘‘I thought I 
was doing you a kindness, but I don’t believe any one can 
do that. — At least, Mr. Brant, I’ve furnished you with 
proof that my first advice had better not be followed!” 

Julia’s face turned fairly purple at this unexpected 
thrust, and the miserable Brant, fearing a fresh outburst, 
stretched his hands out toward both of them. 

“Oh, please don’t!” he begged helplessly. ‘Don’t 
either of you say another word now!” 

The older woman’s hands were gripping the arms of 
her chair savagely, but she was at least making an effort 
to control herself. 

“Tf I could get out of this chair I’d leave the room,” 
she said hoarsely. ‘‘Since I can’t, perhaps you will, unless 
you mean to take advantage of my helplessness!” 

Without a word Daphne walked out of the room, and 
Brant followed her to the far end of the terrace. 

“She did n’t mean it, Daphne!” he exclaimed in great 
distress. “‘I know she did n’t mean it!” 


The girl nodded. 
“T suppose not,”’ she admitted, “‘although that does n’t 
make it hurt any less. — Do you know what she meant 


about my father?” 

“T’m afraid I do.” 

“Surely you won’t refuse to tell me?” 

“No, I won’t. I guess with things the way they are 
you’d better hear it from me. I’ve not got all the straight 
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of it, but I’ll do the best I can.”’ And without more ado 
he gave her the substance of Horatio Edge’s confession. 

Daphne made no comment until he had finished, then 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, how I wish I knew my father!” and burst into 
tears. 

Brant patted her shoulder with awkward gentleness. 

“Poor little girl!” he said. “I was more anxious than 
ever for Julia to listen when I heard about this. I wanted 
the right to help take care of you!”’ 

Daphne raised her head quickly in response to the 
- hopeless note in his voice. 

“You must n’t give up trying!” she told him. 

“But I won’t dare go within a mile of her as long as I 
live!”’ he exclaimed. 

“That is absolutely foolish. She is just as fond of you 
as you are of her. She’d have said ‘yes’ a minute ago but 
for that little slip about my urging you to ask her, and 
afterwards she’ll be more likely than ever to do it, be- 
cause she knows this minute how cruelly unfair she’s been 
to you. But I think you had better keep out of her way 
for a few days!” 

Brant chuckled grimly. 

‘“‘T guess that’s the most superfluous piece of advice 
that anybody ever gave me!”’ he said. 

Daphne was silent for a little, then sprang suddenly to 
her feet. 

“Now,” she declared with a sudden gayety which 
should have made him suspicious, “‘we’re going to forget 
all our troubles and play croquet. I shall beat you un- 
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mercifully, and we shall have a wonderful time thinking 
that every click of the balls will give Aunt Julia a fresh 
twinge of conscience!” 

To all appearances, Daphne was as good as her word. 
She kept part of her promise by beating her opponent 
soundly, and if the talk and laughter which sounded from 
the field of combat were as good proofs as they seemed, 
she had forgotten her troubles as completely as Brant, 
who looked as though he had n’t a care in the world five 
minutes after he picked up his favorite mallet. 

But Daphne was only playing the part always so much 
easier for women than for men, hiding her own hurt to 
spare the suffering of another. She could make a pretense 
that the unforgettable scene just past was already slip- 
ping from her thoughts because she was so eager to make 
Brant believe that it had been only a trifle, of which every 
vestige would have vanished in three days’ time. She 
pitied him because his own distress had been almost as 
great as her own, and because that appealing quality 
about him made her feel that he would be far less able to 
bear it without help. 

She kept up her acting through five games — inter- 
minably slow affairs because her opponent insisted on 
making a grave problem of every stroke, and liked noth- 
ing better than to sit down and discuss the full possibilities 
before he risked his theories on the stroke of his mallet — 
but this was the end of her strength, and she escaped to 
her room, entering the inn by a side door so that she did 
not have to pass within range of her aunt’s keen eyes. 

Suffering of the spirit is a form of torment to which al- 
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most any one can become more or less hardened, but, to 
those who have lived for years without having to endure 
it, it comes for the first time with a brutal shock which is 
ten times worse if there is no one at hand to help bear the 
pain. This was the girl’s worst trial. There was no one 
to whom she could turn. Cheerfulness, even something 
more than that, had been possible as long as she had 
Brant’s smiling face to help her, but, once alone, the 
full weight of her unhappiness fell upon her with the 
force of a blow. She flung herself face downward on the 
bed, expecting the partial relief of tears, but, though they 
had come readily enough when she talked with the old 
stockman on the terrace, they deserted her now and she 
lay staring up at the ceiling with dry, hot eyes and a 
horrible feeling of panic, which was not likely to grow 
less through much dwelling on its causes. 

Nothing had taught her how to face such trouble as 
this. Even since her mother’s death, there had almost 
always been some one at hand to sympathize over those 
petty and fleeting vexations which had been the nearest 
approach to care she had ever known. And now here was 
something beside which all those childish shadows be- 
came less than nothing, and it was no wonder that for a 
little she remained in the grip of a terror which made it 
impossible for her even to face the realities. 

When she had cried out to Brant that she wished she 
had known her father, the strange confession of ignorance, 
startling though it was, still fell some way short of the 
whole truth. She did not know her father; she had not 
known her mother, although the fault was more theirs 
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than hers. She did not even know herself, and was now 
suddenly confronted with the necessity of solving that 
riddle, and that without either friendly counsel or those 
aids which the habit of self-analysis gives. Since child- 
hood she had lived almost as thoughtlessly as a young 
animal, taking for granted all those elements in the uni- 
verse which contributed to her ease and comfort, and 
being utterly incurious about everything else. As a child 
reaches some knowledge of its powers only through all 
sorts of efforts, so does a man or woman arrive at under- 
standing of the stuff of which he is made from his re- 
actions to a wide variety of strains and wrenches and 
stresses through which he passes. If he escapes all these, 
he has small knowledge of himself — and this was exactly 
Daphne’s plight. She had been a child wandering through 
pleasant fields which stretched endlessly ahead of her, 
from which she knew all danger had been removed. Even 
such incidents as the few tense seconds with Withers in 
the room of her aunt’s house had come and gone so swiftly 
that her part in them, being all quick impulse and emo- 
tion, had left no mark upon her. 

In such a pass as Daphne’s, a woman must lie almost 
wholly at the mercy of instincts, which will sway her com- 
pletely if they are unopposed by any habits of action. 
They will rise to meet such an emergency because they are 
her only defenses, responding instantly for all she may be 
unaware of their existence. She may in time win free of 
their hold upon her, but not until after a struggle, until 
some bitter experience has provided her with a better set 
of working rules. 
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There surged up out of the girl’s untried soul a stiff- 
necked, sensitive pride untouched by any clear discern- 
ment or sense of proportion, a cold, unforgiving anger far 
more dangerous than the hot gust which had just turned 
Julia Hawk’s tongue to a cruel lash, a species of self-pity 
that must inevitably lead her astray if she listened to it, 
because it urged her toward means of escape which would 
save her pride even while it whispered in her ear that she 
had been badly treated and that all this avalanche of 
misfortune was no fault of hers. 

Swayed by such feelings it was out of the question for 
her to view her situation reasonably. In her father’s 
quixotic actions (of which she understood little more than 
her aunt, although she felt a greater pity for the man 
himself) she saw only an unreasonable blow at her own in- 
dependence, a cause for shame. Penniless, she must look 
to Julia Hawk for the very necessities of life, and, after the 
scene in the parlor of the inn, she would have walked 
away on foot rather than seek assistance there. And if 
she turned from her aunt, there was no other resource open 
to her. She had lived too much like a butterfly, and left 
little more impression on the lives she had touched. Of 
all the men who had made love to her so readily, there 
was not one she would have been glad to see at the mo- 
ment. 

“Ts n’t there, though!”’ she surprised herself by ex- 
claiming aloud, and suddenly sat up very straight on 
the tumbled bed. 

There were three men at that very moment within a 
few yards of her, every one of whom had as good as told 
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her that she could ask anything without fear of refusal. 
Stephen Brant was surely the very sort of kindly figure 
to whom any one would instinctively go in trouble, and 
she would have sought the certain refuge his kindly nature 
offered but that this must involve some patchwork truce 
with her aunt, which she vowed nothing should wring 
from her. 

Not Brant, then, surely, and so she let herself think of 
Adam Norton. She did not sit so straight and determined 
as she allowed her mind to recall the picture he had made, 
standing on the ground before her with his brown hands 
still gripping the stone of the terrace coping. Nobody 
had ever said ‘“‘I love you!” with quite the ring that had 
been in his voice, nor had she ever found it quite so hard to 
lift her eyes to any other man’s face after he had spoken. 
There was a little catch in her breath for an instant, and 
then she remembered Adam’s last words, and sprang 
suddenly from the bed, one hand pressing her hot cheek. 

As she stood looking out the window, standing far 
enough back so that the curtains hid her from the sight 
of any one below, Robert Lindsay’s trim, gray-clad 
figure moved into view and walked slowly across the yard 
toward the road. She watched him for a moment, then 
left her room and walked quickly out of the house, passing 
the open door of the room where her aunt still sat with- 
out so much as turning her head. 

Lindsay saw her almost the instant she came out of the 
inn, started toward her, then paused as he saw that she 
meant to join him. 

“Sheer fate!’ he muttered. ‘I should have preferred 
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darkness, but the man who asks too much Is an undeserv- 
ing fool!” 

She came toward him very slowly, and he had time to 
realize afresh how striking her beauty was. He did not go 
to meet her. Had he known exactly what lay behind her 
coming (which he accepted merely as another bit of his 
invariable good fortune), he might have done so, although 
even that is by no means certain. 

What passed between them took very few moments, 
must have looked to any casual observer who chanced to 
see them like nothing more than an exchange of common- 
place remarks. But the only eye which happened to be 
upon them was anything but casual. Théophile had that 
day put too much pepper in the soup, burned some cutlets, 
reduced excellent heads of lettuce to an unwholesome 
green hash by putting them absent-mindedly through the 
food-chopper, and finally been banished from the kitchen 
by his long-suffering wife. But though he had disgraced 
himself in this quarter, he had not for an instant neglected 
his other and, in his opinion, far weightier responsibilities. 
There had not been so much as a fraction of a minute 
during which he did not know exactly where Lindsay was 
and what he was doing! 

Brief, then, as was the encounter between the two figures 
in the yard, it was enough to harden Théophile’s gather- 
ing suspicions into certainty. He waited only long enough 
to see them start toward the inn together, then rushed 
through the rooms with a violence which caused the 
invalid Julia to jump in her chair and then grunt angrily 
with pain, and burst into the kitchen in a fashion which 
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would certainly have terrified Céleste had she not been 
inured to such entrances on his part. 

“Ow as-tu, donc?” she exclaimed, looking up from her 
work. 

“Tt has happened 

“What, then?” 

“Everything! That is to say, nothing as yet, but many 
things are about to unless I can prevent them!”’ 

“One sees,’ she observed placidly, “that you had 
better sit down and compose yourself.” 

“Sit!” echoed Théophile. ‘‘It is necessary that I fly! 
Until you see me again perfectly calm and at peace, con- 
sider that I am not, that I have never been — c’est a dire, 
you must for that length of time take all the affairs of the 
house upon yourself.’’ 

But for once Madame Gélas rose in open revolt, for all 
she saw that her husband was incontestably in the grip 
of one of his overmastering inspirations. Instead of giv- 
ing the required promise, she shook her head, sat down in 
a chair, and folded her arms. 

“T will do nothing of the sort!’’ she informed him. 

Théophile fairly tore his hair. 

“Light of my life, [implore you to consent!” he begged, 
but Céleste only shook her head. 

“For many weeks,” she said, ‘‘I have endured all this 
madness patiently and without comment. Mats voici le 
fin! Either you tell me what it is all about, or I do not lift 
my hand in the kitchen or elsewhere, and the result will 
be for you to explain to our outraged guests, as I shall 
say nothing whatever.”’ 


}?? 
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Prone as he was to terrible rages when interrupted in 
in his affairs, Théophile knew his wife thoroughly, and 
could, upon an occasion such as this, make a virtue of 
necessity without loss of time. Seeing that Céleste was 
not to be moved, he managed to crowd an amazing 
amount of revelation into few words spoken with great 
speed. Madame listened with disappointing calmness, 
and resumed her abandoned labors. 

“Tf you had told me all this weeks ago,” she said coldly, 
“I might have saved you much trouble.” 

“But —” he began, and then checked himself by a 
violent effort. 

There was just cause for an outburst, but there was 
simply no time in which to indulge it. He seized his hat, 
darted to the door, and then paused, his expressive face 
first torn by doubt and then illumined by faithful mem- 
ory. 

“The third nut from the left!” he exclaimed crypti- 
cally, and vanished. 


XIX 


Prerwaps the real secret of Théophile’s powers was their 
elasticity. Without any enormous effort on his part, they 
expanded to meet great emergencies. In the days when 
the stomachs of the Tenth Company, —th Infantry of the 
Line, had been full or empty according to his exertions, 
other company cooks had sometimes equaled him when the 
men were in rest billets or a quiet sector of the trenches, 
but let them occupy a hot corner where their lines 
were hammered by day and their communications shelled 
by night, and Théophile managed to feed them royally 
when other units starved. 

This faculty had by no means deserted him when he put 
away his uniform and began treading the paths of peace. 
With plenty of time at his disposal for the laying and ex- 
ecuting of intricate plans, he was as prone to mistakes as 
the next man — perhaps even a trifle more so. But when 
the pressure of necessity demanded action of the swiftest, 
compelling him to plan his next move before he had fin- 
ished with the one in hand, he went straight to his goal 
without faltering. He was so sure of his own powers that, 
although he could not always avoid the making of mis- 
takes, he could usually escape their consequences by 
utterly disregarding them and going straight ahead as 
though they had not been. 

When he dashed so wildly into the kitchen of the inn, he 
seemed so beside himself with excitement as to be quite 
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incapable of doing anything, or at least fated to bring the 
simplest undertakings to ruin if he attempted them. But 
he was in fact at his best, his hair-trigger mind and nerv- 
ous little frame under the control of an inspired zeal 
which could not be checked because it never admitted 
difficulties nor halted uncertainly before what seemed in- 
superable obstacles. He was like a dynamo, which would 
continue to hum at high speed until the power was shut 
off. The inn might burn, the surrounding country be 
shattered by an earthquake; these events would not 
have his attention until he had finished with the affair 
on hand. 

Upon leaving the kitchen, he went straight to the ga- 
rage. He did not skulk, nor exhibit any of the conventional 
actions of the conspirator, even though he knew that 
what he was about to do was a sad infraction of the ethics 
of innkeeping, to say the least. He went openly, almost 
defiantly, not even troubling to close the door of the ga- 
rage behind him. His course was not directed by a shrewd 
guess that boldness was less likely to arouse suspicion in 
the mind of any one who chanced to see him; he was simply 
convinced that he had entered upon a crusade of right- 
eousness, and that in a just world it was impossible that 
its first and most essential step should fail. 

He raised the hood of Lindsay’s green roadster, took a 
pair of pliers from his pocket and performed the simple 
operation on the “third nut from the left above the device 
which resembles a sink-pipe,”’ precisely according to the 
directions the unsuspicious Jenks had been persuaded 
to give. This done, he devoted some ten minutes to a 
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swift overhauling and inspection of “‘Henri.’”’ Had the 
superior Jenks been able to witness this performance, he 
must either have perished from sheer horror or excess of 
sardonic glee, for Théophile’s methods were far from being 
technically sound. But as his knowledge of the car’s ec- 
centricities was born of first-hand experience, he had much 
reason, though no sound scientific basis, for all that he did. 

Convinced by a series of well-tried tests that “Henri” 
was now ready to take the road and cling to it tenaciously, 
he left the garage. Since the next step could not be taken 
at once, and he had no wish for speech with any one, he 
whisked out of sight behind the hen-house for a few min- 
utes of solitary reflection. 

“Being the sort of man he is,”’ he observed, addressing 
his remarks to a large, barred rock cock which was eyeing 
him suspiciously, “‘ Monsieur Lindsay will move deliber- 
ately and surely. Having paid his reckoning and packed 
his belongings, he evidently means to depart without 
warning and at an unusual hour. This will doubtless be 
when there is no one about, early in the morning rather 
than late at night, since he has no fear of pursuit. There 
is but one road he can take: he must pass through 
Malaca. Very well, then the affair must take place 
somewhere between the inn and the village! 

“Was I a simpleton not to extract more precise infor- 
mation from Monsieur Jenks? Perhaps. And yet to have 
made the attempt might have aroused his suspicions, 
which would have been fatal. But I should like to know 
just how far the car will proceed before my operations 
on the little nut have their effect.” 
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As it was obviously too late to correct this detail, the 
solitary conspirator dismissed it from his mind, consulted 
his watch, and decided that it was time for the next move. 
He entered the house — making noise enough for a dozen 
men in the process — but turned to a silently flitting 
shadow the instant he reached the second floor. Here he 
indulged in a bit of eavesdropping which would have done 
credit to a professional burglar, and gained the valuable 
information that Daphne was certainly engaged in pack- 
ing some of her belongings, but not with that nervous 
haste which would have been proof of immediate flight. 

Reassured on this point, his next duty was to find Adam, 
a simple task at this hour, as the industrious youth 
could be found at his desk at this time. He did not get 
to the point at once, talking casually until he felt sure 
that Adam had ceased to glance longingly at the half- 
finished page under his hand, then asked suddenly: 

‘“‘Am I right in assuming that you have some confidence 
in my regard for you?”’ 

Adam had long since ceased to be surprised at any of 
the little man’s startling questions. 

“Certainly,” he answered gravely. 

“‘And some faith in my judgment, perhaps?” 

‘A great deal, Théophile.”’ 

“T am gratified! — Then if I asked you to do some- 
thing in which you saw no reason, which you might even 
regard as folly, you would do it without asking ques- 
tions?”’ 

“Why, I guess so.” 

“Trés bien! Then this is what I would have you do. 
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To-night you will go to your room as usual, perhaps a lit- 
tle early, but you will not remove your clothes. You will 
remain awake and watchful, leaving your door sufficiently 
open so that any sounds in other parts of the house will be 
heard by you at once. Should you, as must certainly hap- 
pen, hear noises indicating that some one is getting up, 
you will that instant leave your room and pass out of the 
house, carrying your shoes in your hand lest you be over- 
heard. You will take the road to Malaca and walk along 
it for twenty minutes. You will then conceal yourself at 
the side of the road, after which you will confine yourself 
to remaining motionless and listening with great intent- 
ness. In time you will hear the sound of a car, probably of 
two cars. Should one of them pass you, leave your place 
of concealment and follow it with all possible velocity. 
When you have overtaken it, hide again!” 

“ But, my dear man, I can’t run down a car on foot!” 

“You will overtake this particular car. But no matter! 
If the car should stop before reaching you, as may very 
easily happen, you will walk back toward it, but at the 
first glimpse of any one in the road — understand me, 
any one! — you will instantly conceal yourself again and 
remain hidden until called by name. — You will do all 
this?” 

Adam hesitated. 

“But, see here, Théophile —”’ he began uneasily. 

“T cannot be questioned!” the innkeeper broke in. I 
beg that you will not attempt it. All these weeks, my 
Adam, I have been in your debt for those mighty blows 
upon Hogan which saved my fortune. Now I believe 
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there is some hope that I may repay you, but it will be im- 
possible if you ask questions. Unless you have faith in 
me, nothing can be done.” 

Adam stared at him doubtfully for a little, then his face 
cleared. 

““There are n’t many men who could make me agree to 
such a crazy performance,”’ he confessed. “It sounds to 
me like the maddest nonsense I ever heard in my life, but 
if you say there’s a reason for it, I’ll doit. Now let’s see if 
I’ve got everything straight’”’— and he repeated the 
directions which had been given him. 

“But that is absolutely correct!” exclaimed Théophile, 
then seized Adam’s hand and shook it vigorously. “ You 
may accept my word, mon am, that you will not regret 
your promise. Now I have one more request to make.” 

‘“What’s that?” 

“Tf, during my absence, my wife — who, though the 
best of women, does possess some of that curiosity which 
is the privilege of her sex — should feel constrained to ask 
questions, you will forget that you have a tongue!”’ 

“T shall be dumb!” promised Adam. ‘‘But does that 
mean that you won’t be here to-night?” 

‘It does. I shall be in a thousand different places, and 
without closing an eye. And now bear yourself, if possible, 
as though you had no suspicion that anything of an un- 
usual nature was about to occur!”’ 

Two minutes later the doors of the garage were flung 
open and “Henri” surged out, snorting as though eager 
for the adventurous road, whizzed down the drive with 
that violence which Théophile’s hand imparted to any 
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piece of machinery, and shot away toward the village 
with a larger cloud of dust and vapor and a more deafen- 
ing racket than usual. But the layer of plots drove only 
far enough to be sure that the sounds of his progress were 
no longer audible at the inn, then stopped and subjected 
“Henri” to a simple but very effective transformation. 
He raised the top, which was usually lowered, put up all 
the curtains on one side, and lashed two spare tires to the 
running-board beside the driver’s seat. Then turning 
round he drove back at a very decorous pace with his 
motor throttled down to a murmur, and passed his own 
driveway with the utmost confidence that nobody would 
recognize the altered vehicle. 

Shortly afterwards the car was ignominiously parked in 
the ditch at the point where the cart-track left the high- 
road and crossed the fields to the Millet cabin. Théophile 
did not desert his car through any fear that it would not 
negotiate the road, having the most sublime faith that it 
could scale precipices, but through a wish for silence. 
Two hours and more passed, and the deserted ‘‘Henri”’ 
had become no more than a dim bulk in the gathering 
darkness, before the little man returned. He wore a satis- 
fied expression, and drove off toward the village as though 
his anxieties were for the moment ended. 

Once more he drove past his own door without slacken- 
ing speed, continuing along the Malaca road until he 
reached a spot where a rarely used lane provided a park- 
ing place for the night. Here he turned in, switched off 
his lights, curled himself up in the back seat, and lighted 
his pipe. 
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“Tout va bien!” he muttered contentedly as he settled 
back against the cushions and drew in the first puff of 
smoke. 

Before him stretched a lonely vigil of uncertain length, 
and he had only his complete faith in his own powers for 
assurance that there would be results to justify it, but 
there was no more doubt in his mind than as though he 
was simply waiting for the dawn. 

Confirmed lovers of dark and mysterious happenings 
might have spent a night of undiluted joy could they have 
been furnished with the eyes of an owl and a lofty perch 
which commanded the whole sweep of country within 
five miles of the Sky-Line Inn. For some time the stage 
would have remained empty, then the human figures 
would have commenced to creep about. 

No great while after Théophile left the ranch, the squat, 
unkempt figure of Thomas Millet (which had been invisi- 
ble during the innkeeper’s visit) emerged from one of the 
rickety outbuildings and sat down on the steps, where 
presently it was joined by Katherine. There was rather 
lengthy talk between them, Katherine plainly uneasy and 
anxious to escape, the old man soft-spoken and inscru- 
table as ever, putting questions with seeming indifference, 
and paying scant heed to the girl’s hesitating answers. 
When he left her and went into the house, it appeared un- 
likely that he had learned anything of value. 

Somewhere around midnight, Katherine slipped noise- 
lessly out of the cabin, dressed for once in the garments of 
her sex instead of the flannel shirt and khaki breeches she 
usually wore, hatless, and carrying a small satchel in her 
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hand. At the door she stopped and remained motionless 
for at least five minutes while she listened to her father’s 
heavy, regular breathing, then walked swiftly toward the 
road. Her flight was almost noiseless — almost, but not 
quite. In following the path which led down the first 
slope, she had to cross a ditch covered with loose boards, 
and these rattled under her feet. 

Millet had been waiting patiently for the rattling of 
these boards, smiling faintly as the continued silence 
proved that his daughter was a little craftier than he had 
expected, and carefully keeping his breathing slow and 
regular. When he heard the expected sound, he got out 
of bed, proving himself another of the company which 
had that night omitted the process of undressing. He did 
not strike a light, but picked a practiced way across the 
litter of the living-room floor and took a Winchester from 
the corner. 

“For the life of me, I cannot remember whether the 
gun is loaded or not,”’ he muttered. ‘‘No matter! It will 
but serve to increase the uncertainty, and to such a na- 
ture as mine the chance to be melodramatic comes as an 
enormous relief.”’ 

He left the house and followed Katherine, sighing 
plaintively at the loss of sleep and the prospect of having 
to walk rapidly over a road which he had never traveled 
in any way but sprawled out on the seat of the ancient 
buggy. His daughter was some distance ahead of him, 
but he did not hurry, knowing that for some distance at 
least she would continue to look fearfully behind her, 
and that he must wait until she had ceased to fear pur- 
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suit before attempting to close the gap between them. 
Events justified his reasoning. He made out her shadowy 
figure before they reached the inn, and gave a slight ex- 
clamation of surprise when she passed the dark building 
without stopping. 

“Tf she means walking to Malaca,” he muttered, “I 
shall be a most unsightly corpse for to-morrow’s sun to 
shine upon!” 

Fortunately he was not compelled to run this dreadful 
risk, for Katherine went only as far as a turn in the road 
distinguished by a large white stone on the left-hand side, 
and not more than a quarter of a mile distant from the 
spot where Théophile was at that moment smoking his 
pipe. Millet stopped a couple of hundred yards from the 
point where she had vanished, found an area free from 
stones or nettles, and sat down with his rifle across his 
knees. 

“Tf there is a sending of mosquitoes,”’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘I shall have no trouble in keeping awake. If there 
is not, I shall sleep in great agony and awake before or 
after this little comedy as chance determines.”’ 

It was little more than two o’clock in the morning when 
these three actors in the drama took their appointed 
places and began waiting for their cues, and for some 
three hours thereafter they had nothing to occupy their 
attention save their thoughts and the infrequent sounds 
of the quiet night. Millet, unassailed by the winged pests 
for which he had uneasily hoped, slept fitfully, woke with 
violent starts, glared about him until he remembered 
where he was and what he was doing, then dozed again. 
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A little farther down the road, Katherine sat with the 
satchel between her knees, her eyes wide, every sense on 
the alert to catch the sounds which, if Théophile was to 
be believed, would be for her the rumbling of fate’s chariot 
wheels. The arch-plotter himself, incontestably drowsy, 
but in no real danger of sleeping at his post, philosophi- 
cally replenished the bowl of his great pipe and watched 
the curling smoke which was faintly visible with the air 
of a man satisfied with past accomplishments and with no 
concerns for the future. 

Daylight was something more than a faint threat in the 
night sky when further developments began. Katherine’s 
sharp ear caught the sound of rapid footsteps on the hard 
surface of the road, and presently there passed her the 
dim figure of a man, walking rapidly and instantly rec- 
ognizable even in the uncertain light by reason of his 
exceeding length of leg. She came very near calling out 
when she saw that it was Adam, even though she had 
been warned that he would probably appear. Sitting for 
four hours in the darkness at the side of a lonely road is no 
light ordeal even for a girl hardened to the vicissitudes of 
a lonely, outdoor life, and the combination of rising ex- 
citement and relief at the sight of another living creature 
very nearly drove her to speech. 

But she managed to check the impulse, and remained 
as motionless as her sleeping father, who was not aroused 
by the swift clump-clump of Adam’s boots. Nor did the 
occupant of the silent and almost invisible car pay any 
more attention to the tall shape which he saw pass along 
the road. He might have spoken without doing any harm, 
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but not for anything would he have spoiled the air of si- 
lence and mystery in which the events of his own devising 
were unfolding. 

Hardly had Adam’s vigorous footsteps died out when 
Katherine heard beyond all possibility of doubt the sound 
which she had fancied was audible a hundred times dur- 
ing the long wait—the high-pitched, drumming explo- 
sions of a high-powered car. It was still some distance 
away, but in the stillness the sound was loud as a rumble 
of thunder. She could sit still no longer, but rose, kicked 
the satchel aside and edged closer to the road, peering 
eagerly through the screen of bushes behind which she 
had concealed herself. Nothing was to be seen, although 
the light was steadily increasing and near-by objects were 
growing distinct, but the roar of the distant car was cer- 
tainly growing louder. 

Two of the other three watchers along the road were 
instantly moved to action by the sound which had so af- 
fected Katherine. Théophile jumped, scrambled into the 
driver’s seat, then sat listening eagerly, his hands on the 
wheel. 

“*Sacré bleu, les voila !”’ he cried exultingly. 

Adam had not walked the full twenty minutes which 
Théophile had commanded when he heard the expected 
sound and stopped short in his tracks. He knew far less 
what to expect than did Katherine, but his ear was more 
skilled in distinguishing between the sounds of different 
engines, and was instantly certain that it was Lindsay’s 
car which was in motion somewhere near him. Nothing 
more was required to give him a notion of what was afoot, 
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and to guess Daphne’s inevitable part in it, but he could 
not understand why Théophile had brought him out into 
the night to witness such events unless the little man was 
planning a rescue better suited to the Middle Ages. But 
he had promised to obey the innkeeper’s orders, and like 
an obedient soldier he walked to the side of the road, sat 
down, and awaited developments. 

The two people now seated in the green roadster had 
found no difficulty in getting out of the inn without rous- 
ing its other occupants. Daphne had not slept, and was 
waiting when Lindsay tapped softly at her door. She 
followed him silently down the stairs and out into the 
ghostly light of early morning. The sense of unreality 
would have kept her silent even had there been no need 
forit. She looked at her bag, which Lindsay was carrying, 
and tried to make herself realize the full significance of the 
act — tried it a little, and then gave up the effort, sur- 
rendering to the sense of half-defiant, half-frightened 
independence which had made her agree to Lindsay’s 
proposal the previous night almost before he had put 
it into words. 

She felt excited, but there was no elation, no other clear 
emotion of any sort. She could not look at the man any 
differently now that she had given herself to him. Cer- 
tainly she did not love him, had not even tried to forget 
those qualities in him which all along had made love im- 
possible. He had offered her escape from a situation which 
her inexperience had made her feel was not to be borne. 
She was grateful for his manner now. It was as devoid of 
sentiment as though he had merely been helping a fellow- 
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guest to catch an early train. He attempted no caresses, 
no words of endearment. She sought some grounds for 
confidence in this, strove to feel that this relation would 
go on even when they were — and then she stopped at the 
word which somehow refused to form itself in her mind. 

As she watched her companion stowing away their bags 
in the back of the car and carefully and noiselessly open- 
ing the double doors of the garage, she found it hard to 
believe that it was anything but a vivid dream, and that 
she would not presently hear Aunt Julia in the next room 
vigorously expressing her opinion of swollen ankles and 
croquet-arches. 

Lindsay did not speak, save for a whispered word of 
caution, until he was ready to help her into the car, when 
he exclaimed in a low tone: 

“Hello! where’s our landlord’s machine?” 

“‘T don’t know,” she answered dully. “Is n’t it here?” 

“Tt is not. And the last time I heard its unmistakable 
clash and grind was somewhere around dinner-time last 
night — which reminds me that the amiable Gélas was 
not in evidence then either.” 

‘“He’s probably gone somewhere on business,” she sug- 
gested. 

Lindsay chuckled as he helped her to her seat. 

“Business connected with the Gallic temperament, 
and of which his wife knows nothing, then,” he said, ‘‘or 
you may be sure we should have been told all about it last 
night. Funny business! He’s the last man I should have 
marked as a Don Juan.” 

She watched the inn half-fearfully, half-hopefully, as 
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Lindsay started the motor and backed rapidly down the 
drive, but no windows were flung open, no lights flashed, 
and the indifference of the dark building seemed to give 
the stamp of finality to what she was doing, to end the 
last shred of guilty hope that something might still hap- 
pen to stop their flight. Her companion, too, seemed af- 
fected by the silence of the inn, though in a different 
fashion. 

“A bit humiliating to find that nobody cares whether 
we go or stay, isn’t it?” he asked. 

She made no answer, and he turned toward her quickly. 

“Not losing your nerve, are you?” he asked, making no 
effort to keep a slight note of contempt out of his voice. 

The question acted as a sharper spur than any words 
of encouragement could have done. She straightened her- 
self in her seat. 

“Tf there had been any danger of that, I should n’t 
have come,” she answered quietly. 

“No,” he said, “I suppose you wouldn’t, but I 
could n’t help asking, for of all things on earth that I 
abhor, a woman on the point of tears at this ungodly hour 
is the worst. Suppose we forego talking until we’ve had 
some sunshine and a bit of breakfast?” 

She nodded gratefully, and he put the car in high gear. 
In a few seconds the inn was hidden from sight. For a few 
moments the car purred along with its customary sug- 
gestion of limitless power, then the engine gave a sort of 
choking cough and stopped. Lindsay put on the brake, 
and sat frowning at the glittering dials and knobs on the 
dash. 
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“Tt appears,” he said, “that we are to experience some 
of the conventional trials of runaway couples. What a 
pity for the sake of romance that there is n’t an angry 
father storming down the road behind us!” 

‘““What do you suppose has happened?” Daphne asked. 

“‘Nothing serious. It may prove a bit baffling, because 
I’ve never before had this car balk, and I may have to 
hunt.” 

“Could you possibly be out of gas?” 

He turned and looked at her resentfully. 

“Please rid yourself now of the notion that Iam capable 
of the crasser forms of stupidity!” he begged. 

Daphne sat quietly in her place while he got out and be- 
gan an examination which, judging from the darkening 
expression on his face, was even more baffling than he had 
feared. Presently Daphne happened to look up, and said 
“Oh!” with a good deal of abruptness because a tall and 
very striking-looking young woman was standing in the 
road a few yards in front of the car. Lindsay raised his 
head at the sound of her exclamation. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

She did not answer, but he followed the direction of 
her fixed stare. When he saw Katherine, he straightened 
himself, but for a second he could only stare as Daphne 
had done. Katherine was the first of the three to recover 
herself. She took a step forward and pointed her finger at 
Daphne. 

‘Who is she?”’ she demanded. 

It seemed that for once Robert Lindsay had blundered 
irreparably, had been caught so fast in the web of his own 
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spinning that even his nimble wits could not extricate 
him. If any truth at all lay in the statement touching 
“the fury of a woman scorned,” then surely he must lose 
his hold on both of the two who stood looking so strangely 
into each other’s eyes through the wind-shield of the 
stalled car. A far duller-witted man must have seen in- 
stantly that there was no hope of explanation, no pos- 
sibility of subterfuge or deception, and that any attempts 
that way could only make matters worse. But sharp wits 
alone were not sufficient for coping with such a situation. 
There were required a colossal egotism, an almost total 
absence of genuine sentiment, an ironic twist of the mind 
capable of indulging itself with no regard for any other 
considerations. Robert Lindsay possessed all these — 
did so at least after that first instant when sheer astonish- 
ment held him silent and helpless. He could not only 
face the situation of his own making without shame, he 
could actually enjoy it by stepping at once into the de- 
tached position of an amused spectator. 

Incredible as such an attitude appeared, he took it so 
quickly that his fleeting moment of agonizing uncertainty 
was not noticed. At Katherine’s abrupt question he 
stepped back a pace, thrust his hands into the pockets of 
his Norfolk jacket, and glanced from one woman to the 
other with his faint, irritating smile. 

“Jove, my dear,” he replied, “‘it begins to look to me as 
though you are the only one who can answer your own 
question!” 

“‘She’s not your wife?” 

His smile actually increased a little. 
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“She is not,” he confessed, ‘‘and I fancy that there is 
no longer even a slim chance that she ever will be.” 

Until this speech, Daphne had sat motionless, speech 
and action equally beyond her, but now she leaped from 
the car, her face white, her eyes blazing. 

“Tf you have a spark of decency left,”’ she said to Lind- 
say, ‘you will take me back to the inn at once.” 

Then she saw that he was not even listening, but star- 
ing past her at something beside the road. She turned 
and saw a large, white-haired, and very unkempt man, 
who yet had a sort of patriarchal dignity for all his un- 
shaved cheeks and disordered clothing, sitting among the 
bushes with his back against the wire-fence and a rifle 
across his knees. 

“The angry parent, after all!” exclaimed Lindsay. 
“Why, this is almost perfect!” 

“Dad!” cried Katherine. 

Millet raised one enormous hand and made a deprecat- 
ing gesture. 

‘“‘Please forget my chance connection with one of the 
principals,’ he begged, “‘and consider me only an ab- 
sorbed spectator. The presence of this implement” — 
and he touched the weapon — “‘is an unfortunate blunder 
due to my misconception of the plot — besides which I 
have every reason to believe that it is not merely un- 
loaded, but hopelessly rusted shut!” 

Lindsay bowed his acknowledgment of this speech and 
turned to Katherine. 

“This sounds very much like your cue,” he said, smil- 
ing. 
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Katherine did not bother to understand his speech. She 
was the only one of the four swayed wholly by a passion- 
ate intensity of emotion. She saw that her dream was in 
imminent danger of being shattered beyond all hope, had 
not the slightest regard for what happened to any one 
else or what they thought of her, and acted with that el- 
emental, straight-line directness which Lindsay had so 
carefully described to Adam. She picked up the dingy 
satchel from the grass at her feet, and sprang into the seat 
which Daphne had just vacated. 

“You promised to take me with you, and you’ll do it!” 
she cried. “‘ You’ll have to kill me to get me out of this 
car. I don’t know who this girl is nor why she’s here. I’m 
sorry for her, but I can’t help it. She can’t go with you. 
Maybe you’ve been lying to me all the time, but that 
won’t help you now!” 

““My daughter,” observed Millet from his seat in the 
bushes, “is rather more impetuous than I could wish, 
but I feel bound, sir, as a conscientious parent to warn you 
that she does not indulge in empty threats, and that if 
she is to be removed from the seat which she now occupies 
in your car, you will require physical aid which I, for one, 
do not feel called upon to furnish.” 

Again Lindsay bowed politely, and there was a strange 
likeness between the look on his face and the expression 
on Millet’s. 

“T had hoped to get through life without committing 
such an obvious blunder,”’ he said, “but it would appear 
that all of us must have at least one tumble to gain a real 
understanding of our own natures. I have committed one 
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error, but in making it have escaped a greater. Had I left 
your daughter behind me, sir, I must have rendered my 
existence an empty shell!” 

Here he showed himself not wholly without the feelings 
to which most men are heir. He could not meet Daphne’s 
eye as he spoke to her. 

“T shan’t insult you by attempting an apology where 
none is possible,” he said in a lower tone. ‘“‘I ask you to 
believe only that I had no shadow of a notion this would 
happen. I seem to have done you a shameful wrong, but 
I believe that in the fullness of time I shall be entitled to 
your gratitude.” 

He turned toward the car, then made a helpless gesture. 

“This is ghastly anti-climax,”’ he confessed, “‘but at 
the moment my car refuses to end this painful scene with 
that merciful swiftness which is so needed.” 

But even as he spoke, Théophile’s spry figure material- 
ized almost at his side, apparently out of thin air. 

‘“‘Monsieur Lindsay has encountered an accident?” he 
inquired politely, paying no attention to the amazing 
composition of the group in the road. 

“One rather beyond your powers, I’m afraid.” 

Théophile (who had known few more perfect moments) 
merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who knows?” he asked, producing his pliers. ‘It is 
as simple to understand some engines as Some men, even 
though they appear most extraordinary.” 

He bent over the raised hood, tightened the loose nut, 
and then stepped back. 

“Tf Monsieur Lindsay will now press the starter,” he 
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declared, “he will find that some things run more 
smoothly than others.” 

The lawyer gave him a queer look. 

“TI have done you a great injustice, Monsieur Gélas,”’ 
he said. “I hope some day to return and know you bet- 
tere’ 

Théophile bowed, but with a certain coldness. 

“IT am honored,” he said, “and yet I advise Monsieur 
Lindsay to abandon the project, which might prove less 
enjoyable than he imagines.”’ 

Lindsay pressed the starter, and the roar of the engine 
precluded all further speech. He did not look back as the 
car shot away, but waved his hand once in a character- 
istic gesture which might have meant almost anything, 
and was then seen to speak to the girl at his side. 

Théophile seized Daphne’s abandoned luggage and set 
it at the side of the road. 

“In one instant, mademoiselle,” he promised, ‘I will 
take you back to the inn in my car.” 

He shot out of sight and was back at “‘ Henri’s” wheel 
almost as soon as he had announced. He kept looking 
around as he drove away, but there was never a sign of 
Adam Norton, and Théophile wondered just how many 
of the morning’s events that long-legged young man had 
witnessed. 

Completely ignored by every one, Thomas Millet re- 
mained for a few moments inert among the bushes, then 
got heavily and with many sighs to his feet, and set out 
on the long, hot tramp to the empty ranch-house, his rifle 
trailing in the dust at his heels. 
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“‘T am not too well suited with the way of the world 
this morning,” he confessed, “‘and yet one must not ex- 
pect everything. Let me solace myself with the thought 
that I have a son-in-law of my own kidney!” 


XX 


From beneath the faintly creaking “Allied Soldier,” 
Théophile waved his white cap vociferously after the car 
which carried Brant and Julia Hawk until it was veiled 
by the dust of its own going and vanished from sight. 
Then he stood motionless, his arms hanging limp, his 
whole figure drooping, with that empty feeling which 
assails one when he knows that an eventful period has 
finally ended and that for a time his days will be without 
excitement. His steps lagged a little as he walked slowly 
toward the inn, but before he reached the terrace his head 
came up, his body straightened, and he appeared ready 
for fresh adventures, although the house was now guest- 
less and he and Céleste were again alone. He dropped 
into one of the big chairs, where presently he was joined 
by his wife, who sat down with a long sigh as though 
glad that for a little her faculties need not be concen- 
trated upon the feeding and comfort of others. 

“Grace @ Dieu, they are gone!” she exclaimed. 

Théophile nodded over the bow] of his pipe. 

“One is glad to rest,” he agreed, “although not for any- 
thing would I have missed the events of the past few days. 
It is a thousand pities that you were a prisoner here and 
saw so little of what happened.” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. 

“T utter no complaints,” she said. “‘There was for me 
a sufficiency of excitement. It is my hope that our next 
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guests will be people of another kind, who will merely eat 
and sleep and divert themselves without plunging us 
into excitement the most continuous.” 

“They probably will,” he told her. ‘“‘Two families 
have written for reservations. One is named Smith, and 
comes from Cassopolis, which is in Michigan. The others 
are called Rosenfard. I do not remember where they live, 
but they do not sound exciting. Nor do the Smiths.” 

He sighed over the prospect of unstimulating guests, 
then brightened as he went on: 

“In a way I sympathize with the sentiments which you 
have just expressed, although the satisfaction I now ex- 
perience at the thought of what I have done more than 
repays me for the enormous labors which I have under- 
gone. Only consider what has been accomplished! Our 
Adam has gained the beginnings of literary fame and the 
love of Daphne, which but for me he would certainly have 
lost. The excellent Monsieur Brant and the no less ad- 
mirable Madame Hawk have been reconciled and are 
this moment as good as affianced. Monsieur Lindsay —” 

“I do not like him,” interrupted Céleste, ‘and it is 
a misfortune that you permitted him to carry off the 
daughter of that strange Monsieur Millet. He will most 
assuredly break her heart.” 

‘Au contraire, he will do nothing of the sort!” insisted 
Théophile. ‘He has taken away with him a woman whose 
heart will be proof against all his enormities, and who will 
in time rule him as he has been accustomed to rule others. 
I give you my word, Monsieur Lindsay has met more than 
his match. You should have seen her sitting in his car 
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that last morning! I am sufficiently courageous, I hope, 
but I would no more have tried to make her dismount 
than I would have entered a den full of lions!” 

“And then, there is the father of Daphne,”’ Céleste 
said, “‘whom IJ did not see, and of whom you have told me 
nothing save that he was enormous and apparently quite 
mad.” 

Théophile removed his pipe and stared reflectively 
across the yard. 

““No,” he admitted, ‘‘I have not spoken of him because 
it is not easy to do so. It has been my privilege to enjoy 
intimacy with some of the great ones of the earth, whom 
I have found of a surprising simplicity and perfectly easy 
to understand. I do not know whether this Monsieur 
Horatio Edge is a great man or not, but easy to under- 
stand, no! And yet I have never been more moved with 
pity for any living creature, nor more overjoyed at help- 
ing to make him happy. It was perhaps due to his in- 
credible size; the spectacle of so much misery of the spirit 
gathered in one immense body was desolating beyond 
description.” 

“T do not yet understand how he came to be in Malaca, 
nor why he was making orations to the people,’ com- 
plained Céleste. 

“T can make clear a part of that mystery,” answered 
the innkeeper, settling himself more comfortably in his 
chair. “‘ You must understand that all his life this gigantic 
Monsieur Edge has been a savant, professeur de philos- 
ophie, whose mind has been constantly in regions of the 
most profound speculation, and who has paid to the af- 
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fairs of the world — which included, alas! his wife and 
daughter — no attention at all. I am afraid that his in- 
difference had something to do with the death of Madame 
Edge, who perished when Daphne was no more than a 
child. And this tragedy changed nothing. The strange 
man continued blind to his duties, absorbed in his learn- 
ing, and left his child to the care of nurses and governesses. 
In his heart was no more love than is to be found in a 
stone. Of the life of Daphne he knew nothing whatever, 
being content if she left him alone with his books. 

‘All this I have learned from Madame Hawk. With 
the man himself I did not reach terms of such intimate 
speech. 

“Eh bien, this state of affairs continued for years, and 
it is a miracle that the child did not commit follies beyond 
cure. She was not too wise — at which one cannot won- 
der! — but she managed to avoid any fatal mistake, such 
as marriage with Monsieur Lindsay would have been. 
And then, some months ago, she came to live with her 
aunt in Los Angeles, where she was so beset with impor- 
tunate and undesirable suitors that they left the city and 
came here. 

“‘Knowing, as I do, not too much concerning the pro- 
found science of philosophy, I cannot tell you precisely 
what happened to Monsieur Edge. He himself endeavored 
for my benefit to make clear the occurrence, but his speech 
was impossible for even me to follow! En jim, in the course 
of his learned researches he came upon some doctrine 
which aroused in his mind the realization that all his life 
he had been a monster of injustice, no less! As I say, I do 
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not pretend to understand all this, but to look into his face 
was to comprehend that he had suffered beyond belief. I 
have seen men just returned from being under shell-fire 
for the first time whose faces were no more terrible. 

“He contemplated destroying himself, actually made 
his preparations for that dreadful act, and then changed 
his mind and decided that it was his duty to tell the world 
of his sins and his discovery. Observe what he does! He 
gives nearly all his fortune to people who have suffered 
and are in want, writes to Madame Hawk a most terrible 
letter — which I myself took from the mail-box not many 
days ago, all unmindful of its contents, and which reduced 
the lady to that terrible lowness of spirits which we all 
observed — and started for Los Angeles, where he ex- 
pected to find his daughter and her aunt. 

“Tf he had made the journey in the manner of an ordi- 
nary traveler, all would have been well, and he would 
have suffered no more trials and humiliations. But was 
he content to do this? Certainly not! His torment of the 
soul was like a fire within him, and compelled him to 
stand upon street-corners and other public places and 
strive to tell others what had happened to him and might 
happen to them unless they were warned. Picture to 
yourself the consequences! He talks in language com- 
prehensible only to savants like himself, and of it the 
crowds in the streets could make nothing whatever. They 
jeered at him, they subjected him to insults, he was ar- 
rested, made to sleep in filthy jails among criminals, sus- 
pected of madness, driven from one town after another. 
In a word, he became a martyr, and to no good purpose. 
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“Had it not been for this persecution, the good God 
alone knows how long he would have been in reaching 
his destination, because he is still enough le professeur to 
enjoy the making of learned speeches above all else, and 
if people had listened, instead of pelting him with refuse 
and causing him to be taken to jail, I am of the opinion 
that he would have forgotten he had a daughter and per- 
sisted in his madness until assailed by starvation. But 
the severity of the authorities and the ignorance of the 
people made this impossible, and he arrived finally at 
Los Angeles, where he learned that his daughter and her 
aunt had come here. 

“Now Monsieur Edge, although a man of years and 
the most profound learning, is no better than a child in 
ordinary matters. He reached Malaca with no idea of 
how he was to get the rest of the way and very little 
money. But for the merest chance, he would never have 
found his daughter at all.” 

Here Théophile paused. He was always intensely loyal 
to whatever corner of the world he chanced to be in- 
habiting at the moment, and disliked casting reflections 
upon his neighbors. 

‘“‘At heart,” he went on, ‘“‘the people of Malaca are 
excellent creatures. To me they have been most kind, 
most sympathetic. But of philosophy they know nothing, 
and their opportunities for diversion are few. Had Mon- 
sieur Edge contented himself with trying to find his 
daughter, all might have been well — though I de not see 
precisely how it would have ended! — but some evil spirit 
prompted him to resume his speeches to the people. And 
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instead of thinking him either mad or worthy to be cast 
into prison, the inhabitants of Malaca decided that he 
was more entertaining than a circus and flocked to hear 
him! They encouraged him, and actually took him to 
that vast hall where Adam and Monsieur Hogan engaged 
in their famous combat.” 

Céleste looked at him admiringly. 

“‘And you knew all this almost as soon as the events 
themselves occurred!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Not quite,” he admitted modestly, “although in 
ample time to prevent the catastrophe. 

“From the moment I brought Daphne, looking like a 
ghost, back to the inn after she had been deserted by that 
odious one, I knew that sooner or later she would do some- 
thing desperate. One does not see such a look upon a 
woman’s face without having apprehensions. Observe 
that I knew nothing of the letter which had come from 
Monsieur Edge, of the quarrel which had taken place be- 
tween Daphne and her aunt! But a young woman of 
spirit does not suffer what she had passed through that 
morning without feeling that she must go where no eye 
will be upon her. 

“Never have I been more troubled over a situation 
which I had created, and which seemed escaping from my 
control. All had been going well, and now ruin impended! 
In my distress I committed a blunder which was nearly 
fatal. I knew that Adam was ready to kiss any spot of 
ground upon which Daphne’s little foot had pressed, and 
I believed that she was ready to love him as well. It ap- 
peared to me that the great moment had finally arrived. 
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So I concealed Sylvia in a shed, pretended that she was 
lost, and sent both of them (though not together) to find 
her, giving them such directions that they were bound to 
encounter each other, and that far enough from the inn 
so that no one could see them. 

“Mille tonnerres, but I shall know better than that 
next time! The fact that two people love each other does 
not mean that all is ready for the priest to be summoned. 
Remember this, Céleste, that the love of one man will not 
instantly heal the wounds which another has inflicted 
upon a woman’s heart!” 

“Bah!” ejaculated Madame, “as if one was not born 
with a knowledge of that! — Well, what happened?” 

Théophile shrugged. 

“Of that I cannot speak with authority,” he confessed. 
“‘T know that they met for I — well, I observed them, 
though from a distance utterly discreet! But the en- 
counter did not result according to my plans, for they 
returned separately, Adam with a face of desolation and 
Daphne with a look in her eyes which I could not bring 
myself to meet.”’ 

“‘And it was after this that she fled?” 

“Bien sur! What mad plan was in her pretty head I 
do not pretend to say. Probably she had none. Flight 
was her one thought, and had not le bon Dieu brought it 
about that her father was in Malaca at the very moment 
of her arrival, I am convinced that the consequences 
would have been most tragic, and that I should have been 
destroyed by chagrin instead of enjoying the tranquillity 
which is now mine. 
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‘As you know, she prevailed upon that idiot Jenks to 
drive her into the village in the car of her aunt, and 
fifteen minutes and more had passed before I learned what 
had happened and summoned Adam to my assistance. 
Had ‘Henri’ not been a car among a million, all would 
still have been lost, for never, even during the war, have 
I been so continuously in the very arms of death as upon 
that ride. ‘Henri’ did not merely rush, he flew, he vaulted, 
he soared! I give you my word that not once were all 
of his wheels upon the earth at the same moment, and so 
great was the clamor of his machinery that I expected 
him to fly into a thousand fragments at any instant! 

“The manner of our arrival produced a turmoil. We 
were surrounded by eager ones who were convinced that 
some disaster had happened to the inn. We swept them 
aside and questioned them feverishly. But yes, they in- 
formed us, Mademoiselle Edge had arrived and was still 
in the village. Where? But where every one else had 
gone, to the great hall where the strange giant was utter- 
ing speeches which nobody understood, but which were 
most diverting. 

“To Adam and myself this sounded perfectly mad, but 
there was nothing to do but follow where she had gone. 
Ma fot, that was very far from being as easy as it sounded! 
I had not realized that so many poeple lived in Malaca, 
nor that all of them could get into the hall where Adam 
had fought. But for his strength and my persistence, we 
should never have got through the outer door. 

‘“‘Tnside was a confusion indescribable, everybody talk- 
ing, laughing, and shouting, and a crowd so dense that had 
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he not been a giant we should not have seen the man at 
the far end of the great room. We could see that he was 
talking, although the sound of his words was lost. We 
looked at each other in bewilderment, for why Daphne 
should have come into such a place when she was intent 
only on flight was not to be understood. 

“And then Adam heard her voice, although I did not, 
which was not strange, since it was the one sound on earth 
which he desired to hear. He heard it, then, and became 
a thousand times more terrible than when he faced the 
great Monsieur Hogan in the same room. 

“Come, Théophile!’ he cried to me, and forced himself 
through those people as though they had been sacks of 
straw. Some sought to stop him. They might as well 
have placed themselves in the path of a tempest! 

“We found her almost at once. Being small and so 
crushed by all that had happened, she was unable either 
to go forward or retreat, even to look about her. But the 
advance of Adam and myself caused the crowd to sway 
about like grass in a wind, and she turned her head and 
saw us. Or rather she saw Adam, for of me she took no 
more notice than as though I had been an insect crawling 
on the ceiling. It is not pleasant to be so ignored, but 
under the circumstances I did not feel as though I should 
complain. She saw Adam, then, and stretched out her 
arms like a child who has been lost and sees its nurse. 

“Oh, Adam,’ she cried, ‘it’s my father!’ 

“He had been terrible in reaching her side, but that 
terribleness was nothing to the fury he displayed in rush- 
ing to where Monsieur Edge stood like a bear surrounded 
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by dogs. A dozen times I thought he must be engulfed, 
but his crimson head remained erect, continued to go 
forward, and at last I saw him stretch out a hand and lay 
it on the giant’s arm. 

“You have doubtless supposed as have I, my Céleste, 
that our Adam is inclined to be slow of speech however 
powerfully he may write. Permit me to inform you that 
we have been in error! He got somehow onto a chair 
where all could see him. Instantly he was recognized as 
the conqueror of Monsieur Hogan, and there was an 
acclamation. But he silenced them and began to talk. 
Light of my life, it is a misfortune that you were not there 
to hear! Never have I heard such words. If he writes as 
he spoke then, there will be no limits to his fame. I do 
not suppose he talked more than two minutes, perhaps 
less, and I cannot repeat what he said, having always to 
originate my own eloquence, but in those few seconds he 
brought such shame to those people as few of them had 
ever felt. Even I, who did not share their guilt, wished 
to hang my head with them! His words made one feel 
that one’s skin was being taken off in little pieces, and all 
the blood rushing to one’s face. 

“‘He finished, descended from the chair, put his arm 
through that of Monsieur Edge, and a path opened before 
them as though they had been kings. When they came 
to where Daphne stood, that giant stopped as though he 
had been struck with a club. In an instant she was in 
his arms, and then — eh bien, I suddenly experienced a 
difficulty in seeing clearly, and could not swallow at all, 
but since Monsieur Smithson, the butcher, who stood at 
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my side, was weeping openly, was I to take shame at my 
tears? Evidently not! 

“Happily I did not lose my self-possession as some men 
would have done. I led them to the hotel (it was better 
than to bring them back here), I secured a room, and then 
stationed myself as a sentry at the top of the stairs, where 
I repelled those imbeciles who sought to follow them. 
They were in that room for more than an hour, and what 
passed between them is naturally sacred and unknown to 
me. But when the door opened and they came out, I as- 
sure you that they were beings transformed! 

“Not having seen Daphne at that moment, you can- 
not understand how beautiful she really is. She had a 
hand of her father and a hand of Adam, and her eyes were 
like stars for all the tears that were in them. And Adam 
— but how shall I describe it? He looked at once older 
and younger, as though what had happened had brought 
him happiness beyond belief and at the same time turned 
him from a boy into a man. 

“Having finished my duties as guardian of the door, I 
was about to withdraw, when what does Daphne do but 
release their hands, rush forward, and fling her arms 
about my neck. You will take no offense, my love, 
when I declare that her embrace repaid me for all my 
efforts. 

“But that was not all! I was presented to Monsieur 
Edge, Daphne still holding my hands and Adam one of 
my shoulders, which has not yet wholly recovered from 
that grip! They made to him the most extraordinary 
statements, telling him that but for me nothing of all 
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this would have happened and they would both have been 
miserable for the rest of their lives.”’ 

_ “But that is true!” exclaimed Céleste with unwonted 
enthusiasm. 

““Nom d’un pipe, of course it is!”’ replied her husband. 
“But one desires a little time in which to prepare for the 
reception of such felicitations. Consider how incapable I 
was of making a fitting response! I, who am not without 
some facility of speech, could only stand like a man who 
has lost his tongue! However, as we were all somewhat 
affected by our emotions, it is possible that they have 
forgiven me for what must have appeared a complete 
lack of appreciation.” 

He stopped and commenced refilling his pipe. Céleste 
sighed heavily. 

““One feels a certain sadness at the thought that one 

will see no more of such guests,” she confessed. 
_ “Ha!” he replied in triumph, ‘‘we have by no means 
seen the last of them. I have the assurance of Daphne 
and Adam that they will come here to spend their honey- 
moon, and it is my belief that Monsieur Brant and 
Madame Hawk will do the same.” 

“Ciel, that will be splendid!” exclaimed Céleste, sigh- 
ing again from pure joy; and then added, “Who could 
have foreseen such occurrences?”’ 

Théophile lowered his pipe and stared at her. 

‘““Who?” he repeated. “I, Théophile Gélas! Did I or 
did I not tell you that this would be the most glorious 
summer we have ever known?” 

As she met his challenging gaze, Céleste felt that he 
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had fairly driven her to an immense concession, so, in- 
stead of allowing the question to go unanswered as usual, 
she replied with becoming humility as she stretched out a 
hand toward him: 

“You did!” 


THE END 
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